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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. remarks, “The church of Bluntesham, 
Hunts, is remarkable for a triple-gabled 
apse, which is not noticed in the list con- 
tained in the Glossary published recently 
by Mr. Parker. The church is said to 
have been engraved by Vertue in 1740. 
Can any of the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine refer A. to a copy, or furnish 
any notice of the church and the remark- 
able apse in question ?”’ 

The Bishop of New Zealand writes, ‘‘ In 
visiting the mission station at the Mua, 
I came to a GIGANTIC OVAVA TREE at 
the head of the lagoon, which runs deep 
into the middle of Tongatabu. The ovava 
resembles the banian in its mode of growth; 
the young tree, as it grows, striking 
feelers down into the ground, which by 
degrees become consolidated into one 
enormous trunk, My native guide and I 
measured the girth of the tree, and found 
it twenty-five fathoms. The roots on one 
side run down into the shallow water of 
the lagoon, over which enormous limbs 
stretch out, no longer needing the sup- 
port of the clustered roots, but seemingly 
as strong and independent as the oak it- 
self.’’ 

In answer to an inquiry in our Maga- 
zine for April last respecting the period 
of the decease of REAR-ADMIRAL SIR 
Roserr Long, a supposed resident in the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
H. G. confirms the latter supposition 
from a tomb in the burial-ground of that 
parish, situate in the Bayswater-road, com- 
memorative of Admiral Long and others. 
He died ‘‘ the 28th of June, 1771, aged 84.”’ 
He is not there or elsewhere designated 
as a knight; therefore the prefix of ‘‘ Sir’ 
must be erroneous. Burnt YATES, near 
Ripley, in Yorkshire (where he founded 
a free school, the library of which is 
said to possess portraits of himself and 
wife), is an amusing instance of the 
rapid corruption and change in the names 
of places, it having but recently been 
styled Bond (or Bound) gates, from its 
having formerly been one of the ancient 
boundaries of the forest of Knaresborough. 

H. G. also points out a mistake in a refe- 
rence to Godwin, in elucidation of Dr. 
Bromet’s statement given in our number 
for July, p. 60, relating to the tomb of a 
Bishop of Exeter, at Florence, inscribed, 
“H. J. Jonannes Catrix,’’ &c. It is 
there declared to be Bishop Carey’s, but 
was evidently intended for that of his prede- 
cessor in the respective sees of Lichfield 
and Exeter, if not also in the position 
of Ambassador from the English court, 
John Catherike, alias Catryk, otherwise 


Ketterich, as the name is variously spelt, 
whose death is recorded to have taken 
place in December, 1419, whilst that of 
Bishop Carey (whose Christian name 
was James not John) occurred in the 
March following 1419-1420. This state- 
ment is further confirmed by the armorial 
charges discernible on the tomb—being 
three cats; a chevron between three cats 
being the usual coat of Catterich—un- 
less the lions of England, usually borne 
by our ambassadors at that period, have 
been mistaken for the paternal family 
arms. Izacke, in his Antiquities of Exeter, 
has placed the burial of Bishop Ketterich, 
in lieu of his death, at Avignon, and 
Bishop Carey’s at Florence, and has as- 
signed to the former another bearing (also 
a coat of Catterich), viz. On a fesse three 
quatrefoils, both essentially differing from 
the well-known coat of Carey,—three roses 
on a bend. 

J.G. R. writes, ‘‘ 1 have copied be- 
low a few manuscript verses, &c. which I 
find on the last page of a book in my pos- 
session printed by Vautrollier in 1585, 
The words in Italic are doubtful. The note 
in prose will remind the reader of the story 
told of Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich 
College. 

‘* Certaine Players at Exeter acting 
upon the stage the tragicall storie of Dr. 
Faustus the Conjurer ; as a certain nom- 
ber of Devels kept everie one his circle 
there, and as Faustus was busie in his 
magicall invocations, on a sudden they 
wer all dasht, every one harkning other 
in the eare, for they were all perswaded 
there was one devell too many amongst 
them ; and so after a little pause desired 
the people to pardon them, they could go 
no further with this matter: the people 
also understanding the thing as it was, 
every man hastened to be first out of 
dores. . The players (as I heard it) con- 
trarye to their custome spending the night 
in reading and in prayer got them out of 
the towne the next morning.’’ 


The painted peacock priding in his Taile 

Singes nothing like the little Nightingaile, 

Nor with the Black-bird may compaire for 
note, 

A sillye bird and clad in simple cote. 


Redeeme the time was once the rule of Paul, 
But Sell the time is now the trade of all ; 
They sell men time, and men untimely kill, 
They sell men time and tenants yet at-will. 


The spirit of Malte how leades it some amis, 
The same how like to Ignis fatuus is ; 

I have the proofe and beare it yet in minde, 
And marvaile how a mancould be so, blind, 
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UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTES OF SIR THOMAS WYATT THE POET, 
AND OF OTHER MEMBERS OF THAT FAMILY. 


IN an article inserted in the Maga- 
zine for June last, respecting Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and Bishop Bonner, I 
alluded to some information about Sir 
Thomas Wyatt contained in a volume 
of papers relating to various members 
of his family, to which access had been 
kindly given me by its possessor the 
Rev. Bradford D. Hawkins. I stated, 
at the same time, that I should proba- 
bly, in a future paper, communicate 
some further particulars respecting the 
Wyatts, derived from that volume and 
from some other sources. I now pro- 
ceed to perform my promise. 

The Wyatts, or “ Wiats,” for that 
was the way in which they spelt their 
name, were originally a Yorkshire 
family. Sir Henry Wyatt, the father 
of the poet, was the first of them who 
settled at Allington Castle, near Maid- 
stone, in Kent. He was in the ser- 
vice of Henry VII. and his sufferings 
consequent on his fidelity to that king 
before his attainment of the throne 
gave occasion to a picturesque anec- 
dote, which is thus related in the Wyatt 
MS. in the possession of Mr. Hawkins. 


“ He was imprisoned often; once in a 
cold and narrow tower, where he had 
neither bed to lie on, nor clothes sufficient 
to warm him, nor meat for his mouth. 


He had starved there had not God, who 
sent a crow [raven ?] to feed his prophet, 
sent this his and his country’s martyr a 
cat both to feed and warm him. It was 
his own relation unto them from whom I 
had it. A cat came one day down into 
the dungeon unto him, and as it were 
offered herself unto him. He was glad of 
her, laid her in his bosom to warm him, 
and, by making much of her, won her 
love. After this she would come every 
day unto him divers times, and, when she 
could get one, bring him a pigeon. He 
complained to his keeper of his cold and 
short fare. The answer was, ‘he durst 
not better it.’ ‘ But,’ said Sir Henry, ‘if 
I can provide any, will you promise to 
dress it for me?’ ‘I may well enough,’ 
said he, the keeper, ‘ you are safe for that 
matter ;’ and being urged again, promised 
him and kept his promise, dressed for 
him, from time to time, such pigeons as 
his accator the cat provided for him. Sir 
Henry Wyat in his prosperity for this 
would ever make much of cats, as other 
men will of their spaniels or hounds; and 
perhaps you shall not find his picture any 
where but, like Sir Christopher Hatton 
with his dog, with a cat beside him.’’* 


But the hero of this pleasant tale went 
through worse sufferings for his master 
than those which were alleviated by his 
friendly cat. It is said that he was 
subjected to torture, which was inflicted 





* Some memoranda in Mr. Hawkins’s volume, compiled by Richard Wyatt, son 
of Mr. Serjeant Edwin Wyatt of Quex in Thanet, contain the following account 
of certain pictorial illustrations of this incident, in the possession of the family 
down to the middle of the last century ; ‘‘ of which story,’’ Richard Wyatt says, ‘‘ I can 
find no remains but his picture, and another of a cat, seemingly in the same hand- 
painting, with a pigeon in his claw, delivering it att the grates of the dungeon, with 
certain verses relating the story. The painting seems old, though we have no ac- 
count by whose hand done.’’ Can any of our Kentish friends, or other persons in- 
ee re in the Wyatts, inform us what has become of these curious relics of family 

istory ? 
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by an instrument called the barnacles, 
which is placed by farriers on the 
upper lip of a horse in order to terrify 
and keep him quiet under the opera- 
tion of bleedi The memory of 
this fact is heraldically preserved in 
an addition to the arms borne by 
this branch of the Wyatts, namely, 
a pair of barnacles argent, the ring 
which unites them or; and Sir Henry 
transmitted the tradition in certain 
carpets which he caused to be manu- 
factured, in which the figure of the 
barnacles was eminently conspicuous. 
Tn 1735 one of these carpets was in 
the possession of Francis Wyatt, heir 
of the family, and then seated at Quex 
in the isle of Thanet. 

On one occasion, after Sir Henry 
had submitted to this torture, his de- 
scendant informs us that he was “ ex- 
amined” by Richard III. “ Wyatt,” 
said the tyrant, “ why art thou such a 
fool? Thou servest for moonshine in 
the water. Thy master is a beggarly 
fugitive. Forsake him and become 
mine. I can reward thee, and I swear 
unto thee I will.” “Sir,” was his 


answer, “If I had first chosen you for 


my master, thus faithful would I have 
been to you, if you should have needed 
it; but the earl, poor and unhappy 
though he be, is my master, and no 
discouragement or allurement. shall 
ever drive or draw me from him, by 
God’s grace.” 

- When the standard of the fugitive 
earl floated on the field of Bosworth, 
Wyatt found means to join it, and on 
its success discovered that he had 
served for something more substantial 
than moonshine in the water. He was 
appointed a gentleman of the privy- 
amass and , 


‘Tn his attending on him the king oft 
demanded how he thrived. His answer 
was, his studies were to serve his majesty. 
Said the king, ‘Thy meaning is, then, I 
should study to make thee thrive; and thou 
sayest well, but the kings, my predeces- 
sors, weakening their treasure, have made 
themselves servants to their subjects. 

“‘Yet,’”’ continues the family chronicler, 
“‘ yet helped he him;”’ and he explatns that 
he did so in a very characteristic manner, 
by lending him occasionally as much as a 
thousand pounds, probably at low interest, 
and on strict days of payment, by which 
means Wyatt was enabled to buy land, 
‘The fruits of all were,’’ that he was 
raised, ‘from a private gentleman, to a 


Unpublished Anecdotes of Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sc. 


[ Sept. 


gentleman of the privy chamber ; to the 
honour of a knight banneret ; to master 
of the jewel-house ; to treasurer of the 
king’s chamber; to a privy councillor ; 
and the honour of being one of the king’s 
executors.” 


In the midst of this favour Wyatt re- 
tained the unselfish simplicity of his 
devotion to the royal service, and was 
bold enough even to admonish his 
stern master when he thought his con- 
duct “ not for his worship ;” proofs of 
which the historian before us declares 
that he had seen. <A portion of a 
letter contained in Mr. Hawkins’s 
volume proves that Wyatt was em- 
ployed in some temporary service of 
trust and confidence in the northern 
counties. 

Such aman might well be the father 
ofa hero. Nor was his wife less qua- 
lified by personal character to impart 
energy and fearlessness to her off- 
spring. She was Anne, daughter of 
John Skinner esquire, of Reigate, in 
the county of Surrey. The domestic 
chronicler records, that whilst her 
husband was absent, in attendance at 
the court, she kept up a liberal hos- 
pitality at Allington Castle. “Lady 
Wyatt and her house” were celebrated 
throughout the county, Sir Henry 
being so seldom there, that some even 
of his neighbours were scarcely ac- 
quainted with him. The absence 
of the master seems to have encou- 
raged the people round about to 
take liberties with the establishment; 
but probably Sir Henry would have 
been found easier to deal with in 
such matters than his intrepid lady. 
Amongst other persons who invaded 
the peace of Lady Wyatt’s establish- 
ment was the abbot of the neighbour- 
ing abbey of Boxley, then principally 
celebrated for that marvellous piece of 
mechanism which is still remembered 
by the name of the wonderful rood. 

he abbot, as we are told in our MS. 
“coming often unto her house, and 
sometimes [naughty abbot !] playing 
his pranks there,” the dragon of a lady, 
hearing of the abbatial peccadilloes 
“ set a watch upon him,” and, as ill- 
luck would have it, master abbot “ was 
taken in the manour.” Such an at- 
tack upon the reputation of her house- 
hold constituted an unpardonable of- 
fence in the estimation of Lady Wyatt, 
and without judge or jury, and in 











1850.] Unpublished Anecdotes of Six Thomas Wyatt, c. 


stern defiance of the wide privileges 
of the spirituality, she condemned the 
salacious abbot instantly to do penance 
for his knavery. Appeal was out of 
the question. Neither bishop nor ec- 
clesiastical court was consulted. The 
clerical dignitary was carried through 
the gatehouse, and there in front of the 
castle, to the admiration of gentle and 
simple, sate the abbot of Boxley “ in 
the stocks!” Ifthe abbot had been a 
wise man, as he was no doubt a good 
churchman, he would of course have 
keted the affront, and have given 
imself with greater diligence to his 
masses and the exhibition of his rood, 
but the joke was too good a one to be 
confined to a little nook in Kent, and 
master abbot by way of making it 
better known appealed to the Privy 
Council.to avenge his insulted dignity. 
Sir Henry was called upon to answer 
for the offence of his lady. He was 
wiser than the abbot, and replied with 
a jest. He told the council that if he, 
or any of the lords there present, had 
angered his wife as the abbot had 
done, in that place where she thought 
herself to be a justice of the peace at 
the least, he verily believed that she 
would have done as much for him or 
any of them. As to his responsibility 
for the actions of his wife, he laughed 
at it; —“ Truly, my lords, you must let 
me live in the country if you would 
have me to be responsible for them.” 
He warned their lordships also, if they 
were matched as he was, what suspi- 
cion they might raise in the minds of 
their own wives if they took upon them 
to condemn his. “ If you,” he re- 
marked, “should seem to allow the ab- 
bot to play with my wife’s maids, will 
not your wives think that you love 
the sport yourselves, and allow your- 
selves as great aliberty?” The judg- 
ment is not recorded, but one cannot 
doubt that, whatever it was, it left the 
abbot to enjoy the laugh, and some- 
thing worse, of a country just arousing 
itself to a full sense of the character 
and value of the so-called religious 
houses. 

This fearless couple had according 
to our MS. only two children, Mar- 
garet, married to Sir Anthony Lee, 
and Sir Thomas, the poet. It is not 
my intention to give a biography 
of this popular writer and wit; but 
merely to add to the circumstances 
of his life, as they are detailed in the 
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current biographies, such particulars 
as are either new or are better related 
in Mr. Hawkins’s volume. That he 
partook in the daring character of his 
parents was evident from the earliest 
action that is mentioned of him. 


‘* He brought up at Allington Castle a 
lion’s whelp and an Irish greyhound, in 
which he took much delight; and their 
manner was in his absence to attend his 
home-coming at the gate or hall-door ; 
and many times there they met him and 
with great joy entertained him. But at 
length, when the lion’s whelp grew into 
courage and heat, instead of friendly wel- 
come, it ran roaring upon him, and flew 
fiercely into his bosom, and had certainly 
destroyed him but for the greyhound, who, 
coming after the lion, was as soon in his 
neck as he in his master’s bosom, and 
with his teeth pulled him on his back, 
until Sir Thomas Wyat, in a most present 
and undaunted courage, drew forth his 
rapier and ran it into the rebel’s heart.’”’ 


When he afterwards went to court 
and there distinguished himself by his 
free and daring spirit, Henry VIIL, 
who had heard of this memorable ac- 
cident, remarked of him, “ Oh, he can 


” 


tame lions! 

Anthony Wood asserts that Sir 
Thomas Wyatt visited Italy, but Dr. 
Nott, arguing de non apparentibus, 
made out a case in opposition to the 
Oxford antiquary which has been 
deemed satisfactory by his subsequent 
biographer. Mr. Witten, in his Me- 
moirs of the House of Russell, opened 
up the question again, and showed 
clearly enough that a Wyatt, who was 
probably the future Sir Thomas, really 
visited Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, and Rome. To remove all pos- 
sibility of doubt as to the identity, one 
of our MS. chroniclers, in this instance 
Sir Thomas’s grandson, tells us the 
origin of his ancestor’s Italian mission, 
upon the authority of Edward the 
third Earl of Bedford. His account 
is as follows :— 


‘* Sir John Russell, after lord privy 
seal, having his depeache of ambassage 
from Henry VIII. to the Pope, in his 
journey on the Thames encountered sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and after salutations was 
demanded of him whither: he went, and 
had answer, ‘ To Italy, sent by the king.’ 
‘ And I,’ said sir Thomas, ‘ will, if you 
please, ask leave, get money, and go with 
you.’ ‘No man more welcome,’  an- 
swered the ambassador. So this accord- 
ingly done they passed in post together,”’ 
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This must have been in January, 
1526-7, when Wyatt was three-and- 
twenty years of age. 

On their arrival in Rome they were 
received with all the distinction which 
belonged of right to ambassadors from 
the great Defender of the Faith. A 
Turkish horse which the Pope was ac- 
customed to ride was sent for the spe- 
cial use of Sir John Russell, another 
for Wyatt, and others, hacks of less 
dignity, for the members of the am- 
bassador’s suite. These were sent out 
to them twelve miles from Rome that 
they might make their entrance into 
the capital of the world with proper 
dignity, and two miles from the cit 
the ambassadors were met by a hig 
official in the papal court, who led them 
to their lodgings, and overwhelmed 
them with his courtesies. Amongst 
other acts of that kind, one is chro- 
nicled in our MS. which it is difficult 
to relate in terms appropriate to the 
chasteness of modern ears, but which 
is too curious to be altogether omitted. 
“ The chief favourite of his holiness” 
had scarcely departed when the asto- 
nished Englishmen were well nigh 
overwhelmed with further proofs of 
Ttalian kindness. A messenger arrived, 
but not alone. He came accompanied 
by two of the chief beauties of the 
court, and, as he introduced the 
adies, adroitly whispered in the ear 
of the travellers “a plenary dispensa- 
tion verbal.” The travellers answered 
this courtesy by calling for wine, after 
which given, with a compliment in 
crowns and much laughter, the ladies 
and the messenger were dismissed to- 
gether. 

‘¢ This fashion,’’ continues our chroni- 
cler, ‘‘ was taken a tast [looked upon as 
a test] how they came furnished with 
crownes for depeche of that they came for. 
But sir Thomas took it withal to be an 
Italian scorn and kind of pronostick of 
the event of their success. So far Ed- 
ward late earl of Bedford, of worthy me- 
mory, recounted to me of the frank love 
and friendship that was between his father 
[grandfather ?] and my grandfather, in 
those days being in the king’s service to- 
gether, he ending his relation here by oc- 
casion of his being called to council. 


Unpublished Anecdotes of Sir Thomas Wyatt, c. 


[ Sept. 


That which followed 1 after received of 
two ; one a gentleman, a follower then of 
sir Thomas, another a kinsman of his 
name, some yet of good place living that 
heard it reported from their own mouths 
thus. 

‘* After much delays and expense of 
moneys iu the court of Rome, the ambas- 
sador urging earnestly his depeche, on 
letter from the king, he finally received 
answer of evil-satisfaction, according to 
the expectation of the former pronostick, 
which signified to the king, he was sud- 
denly called home by new letters. And 
on his return, in a certain place changing 
horses, sir Thomas in his chamber on the 
wall drew a maze, and in it a minotaur 
with a triple crown on his head, both as 
it were falling, and a bottom of thread 
with certain guives and broken chains 
there lying by, and over this word, 


Laqueus contritus est et nos liberati sumus. 


This was but finished when the am- 
bassador remounted with sir Thomas: he 
in the way told him what he had left be- 
hind him in return of the scorn used to 
them at their arrival to Rome, and in 
disdain of the want of success of the king’s 
affairs there. At it my lord laughed 
heartily, specially (you may suppose) after 
he heard his holiness and all his college 
of cardinals wisdoms were troubled to scan 
upon a draft of the emprese sent to Rome 
by some that advertised of the author of 
it. But much the king is said to have 
taken pleasure to hear the discourse of it 
at my lord’s return, and it was thought 
an occasion to the king of his employing 
sir Thomas the more in his services of 
importance and trust ever after.’’ * 


Another fact which has been equall 
unknown to Wyatt's biographers is 
established by a letter referred to by 
Mr. Wiffen,f namely, that Wyatt, in 
the course of a journey from Venice 
to Rome, was seized and detained as 
a prisoner by the imperialist forces 
under Bourbon. A correspondence 
ensued between the English ambas- 
sador, the papal court, and the cap- 
tors. A ransom of 3,000 ducats was 
demanded. In the meantime Wyatt 
remained a prisoner, but, before the 
diplomatists had come to an arrange- 
ment, he saved them all further trouble 
by effecting his escape and suddenly 
making his appearance at Bologna. 


* Richard Wyatt, in the family memorials before alluded to, remarks, that “ we 
have ’’ (no doubt at Quex) “ the picture’’ of the maze, ‘‘ with a centaur in the middle 


and a triple crown falling off his head.’’ 
us information as to this picture. 
+ Vitellius, B. ix, fo, 85. 


We may again ask whether any one can give 
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Our next notice of Wyatt after his 
return to England relates to his first 
imprisonment in the Tower, which 
was the consequence of some dis- 

leasure given by him to Henry VIII. 

he fact is alluded to in the paper in 
the Magazine for June, and is there 
asserted by Bonner to have occasioned 
long-continued and rancorous anger 
and dissatisfaction in the mind of Wyatt. 
Its cause is as yet unknown, nor am I 
able to clear it up, although not with- 
out hope that the following letters may 
lead to its discovery. It has been 
hinted that it arose out of some ac- 
quaintance with Anne Boleyne, but I 
have not found anything which con- 
firms that notion. The family chro- 
nicler relates that the unwelcome 
tidings that his son was “ clapped up 
in the Tower” were conveyed to Sir 
Henry Wyatt, who was then an aged 
man and living in retirement at Al- 
lington, in the dead of the night. 


‘*A messenger awaked him with the 
news ... . yet was not the old knight, 


though a most loving and careful father for 
his only [?] son, terrified with it, but 
having read the letter gave only this an- 


swer: ‘If he be a true man, as I trust 
he is, his truth will him deliver: it is no 
guile ;’ and with this word fell asleep 
again very soundly until his accustomed 
hour, and then, with all diligence, he did 
that by letters to the court he thought 
best, and which he found sufficient in the 
end. In the meantime not further trou- 
bling himself, as the manner of heartless 
and unprepared men is, to no purpose.” 


Of the letters which he wrote to the 
court about this imprisonment of his 
son, two have been preserved in the 
Cromwell correspondence in the State 
Paper Office, and as I believe they 
have never been published I will print 
them here. The first of them, written 
during his son’s imprisonment, and 
addressed to Cromwell, then the king’s 
secretary, runs as follows :— 


[Cromwell Correspondence, S.P.O. 
Vol. 48. No. 382.] 

** Most singuler good maister, I have 
receivid your lettres this xt" daie of May, 
to my grete comforte, and most humbly 
I thank your maistershipe for the paine 
that ye have take to write unto me the 
comfortable articles of your lettre, as well 
toching my son Thomas as to me, which 
lettres and paine that ye have takin I nor 
my saide sone ought never to forget. Hit 
maie please God that wee maie deserve 
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yt with our seruice. And whene soeuer 
hit shalbe the kinges pleasure with your 
help to delyuer him, that ye will shewe 
hym that this ponishement that he hathe 
for this matter ys more for the displeasure 
that he hathe done to God otherweise, 
wherein I beseeche you to aduertice hym 
to fly vice and serue God better thenne he 
hathe done. And thus, as I am most 
bounden, I shall praie to God for the pre- 
seruacon of your maistershippe long to 
contynewe. 

‘‘From Alington, this xj. daie of May, 

‘* By your assurd seruant, 
‘* Henry War. 
(Addressed) 

“To the right honorable, and my singu- 

ler good maister, maister secretory.’’ 


From the tone of this letter, as well 
as of that which follows, it may be in- 
ferred that the accusation against Sir 
Thomas was not of a very serious 
kind. They seem to point rather to 
some wild or heedless frolic than to 
any very serious offence. The second 
letter was written after Sir Thomas 
had been discharged. Probably he 
was sent home from the Tower to re- 
main at Allington under the honour- 
able surveillance of his father, and was 
finally discharged in consequence of 
the letter which is alluded to in the 
following letter. 


[Cromwell Correspondence, S.P.O. 
Vol. 48. No. 383.] 

““Myne owne good maister secretory. 
In my most harty maner I recommend me 
unto you, certefying you that upon the 
receite of your lettres declaring unto me 
the kinges pleasure, after I had consydered 
to my grete comfort with myself the 
kinges grete goodnes toward my sonne, 
with his so favorable warnynges to adres 
him better thenne his wit can consyder, 
I strait callyd unto me my saide son, and 
as I have done oft, not only commandyd 
hym his obediens in all pointes to the 
kinges pleasure, but also the leving of 
such slanderous fagon as hath engendred 
unto hym both the displeasure of God and 
of his maister, and as I suppose I fownde 
hit not nowe to do in hym, but alredy 
done. And further, on my blessing I have 
chargid hym not only to folowe your com- 
maundmentes from tyme to tyme, but 
also in euery point to take and repute you 
as me, and if whilist he livithe, he have 
not this for sure printyd in his hart, that 
I refuse hym to be my son. I beseche 
you to contynewe unto hyme as ye have 
bene, and I mysknowe hym not to much, 
ye shall not think [yourself] eville em- 
ploide. And, after I be ons againe re- 
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commendyd unto you, I pray God send 
you as well to fare, myne owne good 
maister secretory, as I wolde myne owne 
hart, and I shall dayly pray for you. At 
Alington this xiiij. daie of June, 

** Your assured frend and seruaunt, 

“ Henry WI1at. 
(Addressed) 

“To my singuler good maister and frende 

maister secretory to the kinges grace.’’ 


The same volume from which these 
two letters of Sir Henry are extracted 
contains also one letter of Sir Thomas. 
It appears in the document printed in 
the former paper (Gent. Mag. June, 
p- 566,) that he was sent on the foreign 
embassy to which Bonner’s accusations 
relate very shortly after his imprison- 
ment in the Tower. “Was not that a 
pretty sending of me ambassador to 
the emperor, first to put me in the 
Tower, and then forthwith to send me 
hither ?” The following letter exhibits 
him just appointed to his embassy, and 
is worthy of attention, as well on ac- 
count of its biographical interest as 
also for the glimpse which it gives us 
of what was in those days esteemed to 
be the creditable expedition ofa diplo- 
matic envoy who travelled on horse- 
back in twelve hours from London to 
Hythe as a port of embarkation for the 
continent. 


[Cromwell Correspondence, S.P.O. 
Vol. 48. No. 384.] 

“ Plese it your good lordshipp, after I 
toke my leve of yow it was xij off the 
cloke afore I was dispechid from the 
kynges hyghnes. And, altho I made such 
diligens that I was at the see syde by 
midnyght, yet it helpid me not, the wynd 
being so gret, and so it hath contynewd all 
this day till now late in the nyght, so 
much that no mariner wold aventure to go 
abord, as this berer can informe yow. To 
morow erly I shall embark; this berer 
shall se me abord ; and off the rest off my 
diligens shall be no lak. I humbly re- 
commend vnto yow my matter off Mallyng, 
in wiche I fownd at the kynges handes so 
good inclination that I ame glad of the 
hope that I have, wich is, that it is in 
your handes. And in the accompt that I 
wrot in your lordshippes boke of valew, 
I have misrekenid, for it is not owt off 
hand vnto [m]Je worth xl! by yere, as my 
servant Multon shall informe yow, and 
this berer also, who I besech your lord- 
shipp may, among your grete travailes, 
sometyme importune yow in the remem- 
brance of the matter. Mychellmas is at 
hand, and that that then shold he receyvid 
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myght help something my payment. I 
have nothing elles to wryt vnto your lord- 
shipp, but as occasion shall ryse ye shall 
not want the troble off my lettres, as our 
lord knowth, who send yow the accom- 
plishment of your most gentill desiris. At 
Hide [Hythe] the Friday after Corpus 
Christi. 
‘¢ Yours always most bounden, 
“Too, Wrat.” 


The trial of Sir Thomas upon the 
accusation of Bishop Bonner is thus 
alluded to in a treatise upon the Re- 
formation, written by his grandson 
George Wyatt, which is included in 
Mr. Hawkins’s volume. 


‘In the frame of speech, in altering 
one little word, syllable, point, accent, 
and even in the same words transposing 
much difference might make in this case 
[the writer is referring to an oath taken 
by Queen Katharine] and much material. 
I speak not in vain. My grandfather 
(that I speak not of this invention brought 
into art [act?] by the Jesuits in our 
times) upon such a trick, and even by the 
practice of bushops, was put to the search 
of his wits upon point of his life in the 
highest degree, and had been tripped in it, 
if God, the noble king he served, and his 
honorable council (looking into it), had 
not respected his innocency.’’ 

This MS. contains other matters re- 
lating to this interesting family, but 
our space is exhausted, and we must 
draw to aclose. We cannot do so better 
than with an anecdote of Sir Thomas 
the younger, the history of whose rebel- 
lion we commented upon so lately in 
our review of the Chronicle of Queen 
Jane. (Mag. for August, p.157.) It 
is here stated that he declined to join 
the Duke of Northumberland in his 
endeavour to divert the succession 
from Mary to Jane, “ and to the privy 
council, then wavering, he offered to 
proclaim her [Mary] at Maidstone, and 
did so, for which afterwards he had 
her thanks.” Shortly afterwards, fore- 
seeing probably the storm which was 
then advancing upon his country and 
upon his faith, he designed’ to go 
abroad, and procured permission to do 
so, accompanied by his wife, his eldest 
son, and daughter. His wife was then 
about to lie in, and he waited only until 
she was fit to travel. But his fate ad- 
vanced upon him with rapid steps. 
The hateful intended marriage between 
Mary and Philip was proclaimed. Wyatt 
got involved in the premature and ill- 
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judged attempts which were made to 
arrest it. One fatal folly led to another, 
and at last he determined to raise his 
standard in revolt. As he departed 
from Allington on this disastrous enter- 
prise, and took his last farewell of his 
wife and children, he took in his arms 
the babe for whose birth he had 
remained in England, and kissing 
the unconscious innocent, exclaimed, 
“Thou mayst prove a dear child to 
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me!” “as it happened, indeed,” con- 
cludes the pes a chronicler of the 
misfortunes of his ancestor. 

There are some other facts in Mr. 
Hawkins’s volume respecting Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt the younger which shall 
not be withheld if our present extracts 
are deemed of sufficient interest to 
justify the resumption of the subject. 

Joun Bruce. 





ROMAN ART AT CIRENCESTER.* 


CIRENCESTER, the Corinium of 
Ptolemy and the anonymous choro- 
grapher of Ravenna, the Corinum of 
Richard of Cirencester, and the Duro- 
cornovium of Antoninus, has for a long 
time engaged the attention of anti- 
quaries. More especially in late years 
it has attracted more general notice 
from the valuable ancient monuments 
discovered within its precincts, the 
more important of which are the se- 
pulchral inscriptions published by Dr. 
Conrad Leemans in the Archeologia, 
and (previously) in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, together with various tes- 
sellated pavements and architectural 
remains, both of a superior description. 
To the pavements already known are 
now added, by the liberality of Earl 
Bathurst, and the prompt energy and 
intelligence of a few individuals of the 
town of Cirencester, some further re- 
markable examples (already partially 
known to our readers), to the discovery 
of whicl%he origin of the volume be- 
fore us is to be attributed. 

The inscriptions we have referred to 
are of considerable historical value. 
Two of them relate to soldiers who had 
served in Britain in the auxiliary corps 
attached to the legions quartered in this 
province, and the third to a civilian, all 
of them natives of Germany. There is 
no clue to the date of these inscriptions, 
for almost throughout the entire period 
of the Roman domination in Britain we 
have evidence of the presence of fo- 
reign auxiliary troops in Britain. The 
Sydenham rescript mentions a cohort 
of the Frisians, and that of Malpas a 


cohort of the Thracians, and we find a 
cohort of the latter still in Britain at 
the period of the compilation of the 
Notitia, a short time before the Roman 
troops were finally withdrawn from 
the province, the rescripts alluded to 
being of the time of Trajan. Corinium 
does not appear to have been a regu- 
larly garrisoned town; on the con- 
trary, its remains bespeak the flourish- 
ing condition of a commercial city 
possessing public and private edifices 
of a superior description, and adorned 
with works of high taste and art. The 
monuments referred to, which with 
many others (found in a very frag- 
mentary condition) stood on the sides 
of the road leading to Calleva (Silches- 
ter), it is probable were chiefly erected 
to the memory of persons who had 
made Corinium a place of permanent re- 
sidence. It has been repeatedly stated 
that the town was walled, thus leading 
to the inference that the circumvalla- 
tion resembled that of Caerleon, Ches- 
ter, Caerwent, and many other places. 
But, although a lofty rampart of 
earth is still to be traced, no remains 
of masonry can be detected by 
the eye; at least we ourselves were 
unable to discern a single fragment, 
and therefore we are somewhat stag- 
gered at reading that the town “ was 
fenced by a thick wall, having faced 
stones throughout, whilst its inner 
courses were built of rough irregular 
stones, firmly cemented together, and 
imbedded in a mass of concrete.” We 
are quite willing to admit that our 
opinion is only based on a personal 





* Tllustrations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, the Site of ancient 
Corinium. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S. F.G.S., &c. and C. H. Newmarch, esq. 
London: Bell, Fleet-street. Cirencester: Baily and Jones. 1850. 
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survey unaided by excavations, but it 
seems improbable that a Roman wall 
should have become so completely ob- 
literated that no indications whatever 
of its peculiar characteristics should 
be apparent. In the garden of Mr. 
Lane the remains of a wall exposed to 
view a short time since appeared to 
partake much more of Norman than 
of Roman construction. The spade and 
pickaxe would however soon deter- 
mine the question, and we hope Pro- 
fessor Buckman and Mr. Newmarch 
will be induced to make further re- 
searches, with a view to ascertain if 
any foundations of a stone wall are to 
be met with beneath the soil. At the 
same time, excavations made across the 
amphitheatre would set at rest conjec- 
tures and speculations respecting its 
original construction. After the recent 
discovery of a walled amphitheatre at 
Richborough, in Kent, where only a 
depression in the ground was visible, 
the mounds at Cirencester, called “the 
Querns,” are surely worth the attention 
of the practical archeologists who may 
now be found in the neighbourhood. 
The recent discoveries made at Ci- 
rencester have been the means of en- 
listing in the cause of archeology two 
intelligent and energetic associates, to 
whose exertions we are mainly in- 
debted for the preservation of the in- 
teresting remains brought to light, and 
our obligations are increased by the 
able manner in which they have de- 
scribed and illustrated them in the 
volume now under notice. Our readers 
have already been made partly ac- 
quainted with Messrs. Buckman and 
Newmarch’s researches, through the 
medium of our pages, and we shall 
endeavour therefore on the present 
occasion to avoid needless repetition. 
Of all the precious achievements of 
genius and art in ancient times which 
have descended to us, none impress us 
with stronger feelings of admiration 
than the tessellated pavements, under 
whichever point of view we examine 
them. Whether we consider the te- 
dious mechanical process of joining 
together an infinite variety of small 
cubes of coloured stone or marble so 
as to produce a well-wrought picture, 
the skill required in preparing the 
strata and in tempering the mortar 
for the reception of the tessella, the 
various scientific acquirements essen- 
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tial for these purposes and for adapt- 
ing intricate patterns to fill apartments 
of all forms and dimensions ; when to 
these considerations are added the 
higher mental conceptions requisite to 
form such designs as we here see be- 
fore us, we are struck with wonder at 
the perfection to which an art appa- 
rently so difficult of attainment was 
carried, and at the mental ability and 
physical labour requisite to accomplish 
such tedious and difficult undertakings. 
And yet the art of laying down tessel- 
lated pavements must have been com- 
monly practised among the Romans, 
like that of fresco and distemper paint- 
ing, by well and generally understood 
rules, for in whatever country we find 
these remains no perceptible difference 
in materials or in the mode of working 
them can be detected. The pavements 
of Cirencester are much the same as 
those of Rome itself, and the mural 

aintings found in London are almost 
identical with those of Cicero’s villa 
at Mola di Gaeta (Plate viii). The 


mode of constructing these pavements, 
or rather those of the better class, will 
be well understood by reference to the 


accompanying engraving, which shows 
the arrangement of the columnar sup- 
ports of the floor of the Seasons, and 
also the arch through which was con- 
veyed warm air to give heat to the 
apartment, and also to keep the floor 
perfectly dry; in four instances the 
bases of columns were substituted for 
tiles. The floor of this room was twenty- 
five feet square, worked in nine me- 
dallions, or octangular compartments, 
including various designs surrounded 
by circular borders. ‘The central sub- 
ject may have been a centaur; the’ 
others are Actzon hunted by his dogs, 
Silenus upon his ass, a youthful Bac- 
chus or Bacchante, much mutilated, 
and in the three remaining angles 
busts of Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
the fourth being entirely destroyed. 
These heads are of a high order of art, 
and Mr. Delamotte, by means of the 
Talbotype, has so successfully reduced 
them that the engravings are perfect 
fac-similes of the originals. They are, 
perhaps, the best of their kind, every 
tessella apparently being represented. 
It is curious to compare these Romano- 
British pavements with continental 
specimens. Lysons found a striking 
similarity between those of Bignor and 
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some in Switzerland, and an equally 
close resemblance may be observed 
between the female heads of the Ciren- 
cester example, and those engraved 
in plate xvii. of the “ Mosaiques de 
Lyon et des départemens méridionaux 
de la France expliquées,” particularly 
the head of Ceres or Summer; the 
arrangement however of the heads in 
the French pavement is different, as 
they are in a row, with a head of 
Medusa in the middle; the missing 
head of Winter in the Cirencester floor 
probably more resembled that in the 
group referred to than the specimen 
at Bignor. 

The story of Actzon rarely con- 
tributes to the series of tessellated 
embellishments; that of Orpheus very 
frequently. The latter may probably 
have been chosen for this purpose to 
admit of the introduction of animals 
of various kinds, which are usually 
drawn with force and fidelity, and the 
subject retained its popularity even 
when other pagan myths were dis- 
carded. Among the paintings in the 
Christian catacombs Orpheus charm- 
ing the wild animals is one of common 


occurrence, the early believers having 
adopted this representation as a type 
of the Saviour softening the manners 


of mankind, and subduing their 
brutal tendencies to war and vio- 
lence. The pavement now preserved 
in Earl Bathurst’s park affords a fine 
example of the usual mode in which 
this subject is treated in the tessellated 
and analogous works. A pavement 
found at Aix about five years since 
represents, as has been supposed, the 
story of Orpheus; but this appropria- 
tion may be questioned. The picture 
consists of a graceful -figure crowned 
with flowers and holding in the left 
hand a lyre of seven strings, which are 
touched by the plectrum, held in the 
right hand. The person represented 
is moving forward with a rather rapid 
motion; the drapery is ample, flowing, 
and transparent; on some rocks be- 
fore him are a partridge, a magpie, 
and a fox, all in the attitude of ex- 
citement occasioned by the music, the 
composition of the group being ex- 
tremely fine. Marine subjects, which 
prevail in some of the Cirencester 
villas, occur also on pavements in 
other parts of Gloucestershire, and 
several continental examples could 
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easily be cited, especially one at Aix 
representing the head and bust of a 
sea-god, if not old Ocean himself, sur- 
rounded by fishes: the head of the 
deity is covered with hair, which is 
partly formed of seaweed and the claws 
of crabs or lobsters, and the beard is 
drawn in like manner. 

Messrs. Buckman and Newmarch 
correctly assign to many of the Norman 
architectural ornaments a Roman ori- 
gin. They were introduced to suc- 
ceeding times, most probably through 
the medium of tessellated pavements. 
They observe,— 

‘* The Norman architects made constant 
use of the dragon or winged serpent, as a 
symbol of the Fall, and we should infer 
from its similarity to the forms in the 
Roman pavements that its specific cha- 
racters were adopted from the representa- 
tions made of it by the latter people. 
The great similarity of the different frets 
in the pavement now under review to 
common Norman ornaments offers strong 
confirmation of this view; hence the 
double-braided guilloche is introduced in 
the soffits of Norman arches; and we 
have seen the endless knot forming a very 
beautiful ornament on the side of the 
impost of Ribbesford church, Worcester- 
shire. The cable, twining stem, square 
billet, indented escallop, and other mould- 
ings, have evidently sprung from the same 
source, and afford strong evidence in 
favour of the Norman architecture being 
but a traditional imitation of the Roman, 
or a Romanesque style; especially if it be 
borne in mind that these details in the 
pavements are only other methods of re- 
presenting ornaments which we find in 
the carved stone-work of Greek and Ro- 
man buildings.”’ 

This influence of Roman art is still 
more palpable in Saxon ornamenta- 
tion, and the chief source of the imi- 
tation appears to be the designs in 
pete Hie: work. The very common 
interlacing patterns on Saxon personal 
ornaments are clearly derived from 
the guilloches, simple and complex, of 
the pavements, with the addition of 
heads of serpents and dragons from 
the Teutonic mythology and legends. 
When the Romans retreated from the 
northern provinces they left to their 
successors the villas and other build- 
ings; and, although in some instances 
they may have been destroyed, there 
can be but little doubt that by far the 
greater number were preserved and 
tenanted for many generations, and 
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thus the pavements in all their beauty 
and attractions were ever present to 
the eye, and, more than any other 
works of art, contributed to suggest 
examples for imitation to the artist and 
to the architect. The art itself, of 
constructing tessellated work more 
Romano, was handed down to a late 
period, and works of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries are still extant in 
France constructed precisely as the 
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Roman, the designs being taken from 
scripture incidents instead of the pagan 
mythology. 

Reverting to the pavements lately 
discovered at Cirencester, it may not 
be unacceptable to our readers to di- 
rect their attention to some of the 
details of the mode of their construction 
so fully explained by Messrs. Buck~- 
man and Newmarch. 





OTe LITT IITILIDLIIDLLI DE OE 


The preceding cut, shewing the ele- 
vation and section of a floor, is thus 
described :—u. pilw of tiles; 5. larger 
tiles, as a cap to the pile; c. flanged 
or curve-edged tiles; d. concrete; e. 
tesselle ;_/f. pile of squared blocks of 
stone ; g. mixed stone and tiles. 





The arrangement of the pavement 
and its substructure in another room 
is analogous to the peamng ex- 
ample, the pile being, however, as is 
most usual, formed entirely of tiles :— 
a. eight-inch squared tiles; 5. cap- 
tiles, one foot square; c. floor tiles, 








two feet square; d. concrete; e. the 
tessellated pavement. It need scarcely 
be remarked that these constructions 
have nothing whatever to do with 
baths; in our cold northerly clime 
warmth was the primary considera- 
tion in domestic buildings, the baths 
attached to the dwelling-rooms are 
usually found to be of rather confined 
dimensions, and were probably sup- 
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plied with water by means of buckets 
or other vessels.* 

Our authors have very advanta- 
geously brought to their task a know- 
edge of geology and chemistry, and 
the important aid which an application 
of these sciences confers on archeology 
is strikingly shewn in the chapter on 
the materials of the tesselle, which 
also includes a valuable report by Dr. 





* Some interesting examples occur in the villa at Hartlip in Kent. See Collectanea 


Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 7-8. 
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Voelcher on an analysis of ruby glass, 
which formed part of the composition 
of one of the Cirencester pavements. 
This portion of the volume is too ela- 
borate and circumstantial for any justice 
to be done to it in an extract, and we 
therefore pass on to notice some few 
of the miscellaneous contents. 

Among these may be enumerated 
pottery, glass, fibule, bracelets, beads, 
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good drawing of the draped female 
figure. 

The objects in glass, though not 
numerous, are interesting, particularly 
the small vessels referred to as being 
made of variegated materials ; it is 
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hair-pins, statuettes, steel-yards, coins, 
and some iron bosses of Saxon shields. 
Several examples of the red-glazed 
ware known by the term “ Samian” 
are given, together with the authors’ 
views on this description of Roman pot- 
tery, in which we coincide, particularly 
in regard to its foreign parentage. 
The fragment shewn in the annexed cut 
is remarkable for the graceful pose and 
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possible some of these were children’s 
toys, such as the curious diminutive 
specimens found at Richborough.* 

he glass beads grouped below are 
thus described :— 


‘* Fig. lis that of a ridged bead of a 





beautiful purple glass, the colour no doubt 
being due to copper. Fig 2 is also a bead, 
but so peliucid that either the materials 
employed in the manufacture of its glass 


must have been absolutely pure, or some 
chemical substance, such as manganese, 
must have been added as a decolorising 
agent, But, curious as these are, they are 





* Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, 


and Lymne, p. 77—to which we shall more 


particularly direct our readers’ attention next month. 














not equal to the other two of this cut, for 
the art displayed in their construction. 
Fig. 4 is that of a bead of bright-green 
glass, imbedded in the substance of which 
are waved lines of black glass, extending 
from the sides over the flat surfaces nearly 
to the string-hole of the bead; it is now 
somewhat decayed, but the pleasing varia- 
tion rendered by this treatment is still very 
obvious. The specimen represented in fig. 
3 is one of the most curious glass beads in 
this country; it is made of a cobalt-coloured 
blue glass, beautifully moulded, and upon 
its sides are two rows of raised dots of a 
darker glass with white tips; these are 





also held the pin, the latter, no doubt, 
being a kind of spring, so that it would 
be easily retained in the catch. 

An example of the Roman statera, 
the origin of the modern steelyard, is 
illustrated by some useful remarks 
which may draw more attention than 
antiquaries have hitherto devoted to 
these implements. ‘The weights found 
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separated by a band of a most exquisite 
design and of delicate manipulation; it 
consists of a cable pattern of a yellowish 
green tint, upon which is laid a twisted 
network of a dark purple hue.’’ 

The plates of bracelets and fibule 
contain some rather uncommon ex- 
amples. The annexed woodcut repre- 
sents one of the latter, which seems to 
bear a resemblance to a beautiful ex- 
ample in gold in the possession of Mr. 
e oe ahaa F.S.A. found in Scotland. 
It is described as having the central 
knob fastened inside by a rivet, which 


at Cirencester represent the busts of 
deities; they appear to be each equal 
to 460 grains, counterpoises, no doubt, 
of small staterze of a recognised kind, 
kept at hand for weighing coins and 
other valuable objects. 

The annexed cuts exhibit one of the 
small bronze figures found at Ciren- 
cester. Thereisalsoa Mercury, and we 





believe some other figures of the same 
class discovered at Cirencester in past 
times may be found engraved in the 
Archeologia. 


The Roman medicine stamp belongs 
to a very extensive class, now well- 
known. The word Minervalis as here 
applied we consider a proper name. 
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Having taken a brief and imperfect 
review of the contents of this in- 
teresting volume, it seems but right to 
allude to the assertion that imitation 
Roman vases are made at Cranham, 
near Cirencester, which are buried and 
dug up to suit the cravings of anti- 
quaries. It is well known to what a 
degree the artifices of unscrupulous and 
dishonest people may embarrass the 
path of science, and how the morbid 
propensities of mere curiosity-hunters 
tempt imposition ;* but, at the same 
time, too much scepticism and suspicion 
must be guarded against. At Col- 
chester some vases and other fictile 
articles were found a few years ago. 
For a long time they were pronounced 
to be forgeries, and even experienced 
antiquaries were led to disbelieve in 
their authenticity, while it is now con- 
sidered that they are quite genuine. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Dr. Conrad 
Leemans in reference to the ancient 
remains at Cirencester. In summing 
up the important results of his ex- 
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amination of the Roman monuments 
found at Watermore, he terminates 
his paper thus: “It would be highly 
desirable that, under proper direction, 
regular scientific excavations should 
be instituted in this place, for they 
would undoubtedly lead to discoveries 
which would throw new light on the 
early state of this a 6 and furnish 
many interesting hints for its histor 
during the time of the Romans. Such 
researches would at the same time pre- 
vent ancient monuments, when brought 
to light, from being dispersed into 
private collections, where they are 
often regarded more as objects of 
curiosity than as subjects for useful 
consideration and study, and where, 
to say the least, they possess far less 
interest than when deposited in a public 
(local) museum, for it is only in such 
a place that monuments can be com- 
pared with others of a similar kind, 
and be constantly exposed to the eyes 
of persons who make such matters the 
particular object of their scientific re- 
searches.” 


and the Prince de Ligne. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA AND THE PRINCE DE LIGNE.t 


SOME quarter of a century ago 
there was a Count de la Garde, who 
wrote a small poem on the funeral of 
Kosciusko. It was a very small poem, 
and so was its popularity. The repu- 
tation for it acquired by the author 
was smaller than either ; and the cere- 
monies which it describes are not more 
forgotten than the poem itself, vainly 
written to make them famous. 

In his maturer years the count has 
recorded his gay souvenirs of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. In the four duo- 
decimos devoted to this brilliant record 
we find everything discussed save po- 
litics. There is a little said about 
everybody and a great deal about the 
Prince de Ligne. To the prince’s 
grandson, the sometime representative 
of Belgium at the court of France, the 
book is appropriately dedicated ; and 
a most amusing book it is, describing 





most graphically the outward side of 
the Congress, that “ tissu politique tout 
brodé de fétes,” throwing a veil over 
the august deliberations of monarchs, 
and only exhibiting the latter in their 
hours of leisure, of which, despite the 
serious business for which they had 
assembled, some of them appeared to 
have not less than four-and-twenty 
daily. 

And yet Napoleon had left his royal 
and imperial cousins a world of busi- 
ness to transact, and a wilderness of 
difficulties out of which to snatch 
peace. The masters of all the thrones 
in Europe were there assembled, by 
themselves or their representatives. 
Denmark, Naples, and Saxony were 
the only unwelcome members at the 
congress of kings. The first kept what 
Napoleon had respected, by using his 
wit as a lever to remove the difficulties 





* The excavators in London go almost daily to coin dealers and buy coins, which 


they sell at high prices to the ignorant amateurs. 


+ Archeologia, vol. xxvit. p. 227. 


t Fetes et Souvenirs du Congres de Vienne: Tableaux des Salons, Scenes, Anec- 


dotiques, et Portraits. 1814-1815. 


Par le Comte A. de la Garde. 
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flung in his way by frowning poten- 
tates 3 as for Naples Talleyrand would 
not leave the throne of Parthenope to 
the son of his father’s butler; while 
poor obtuse Saxony, who had sided 
with the Emperor when fortune sat 
upon his helm, what had he to do 
among the faithful sons of legitimacy ? 
He was as little welcome among them 
as Nero at the temple of Vesta, when, 
with pollution clinging to him, he 
crossed the threshold of the goddess 
of purity. 
ut with politics we must have as 
little to do as the Count de la Garde 
himself. If he ever touches upon the 
subject, and it is indeed at very rare 
intervals, it is for the sake of abusing 
English policy and English individuals. 
He eats the dinners of the latter and 
tefully abuses the givers of them ; 
e sips their wine and affects to deride 
their want of wit ; he partakes largely 
of their general hospitality and cari- 
catures his hosts. But all this is to be 
accounted for. Monsieur de la Garde 
was a French emigrant, who after try- 
ing the hearths of all Europe found a 
warm one only in England. Like many 
of his fellows, he abuses it accord- 
ingly. He is a man of gallantry, but 
not of gratitude. He has an appetite 
for benefits, but little for acknow- 
ledging them; and he realises the 
maxim of Rochefoucalt, that sayer of 
smart things and philosophic guide for 
the selfish, who has oracularly declared 
that generosity is often a wound, and 
that we may fairly hate the hand which 
deals it. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
lively count witnessed many odd things 
among the crowds of English who 
swelled the foreign multitude which 
the walls of Vienna could not embrace. 
He might have been puzzled at Lord 
Castlereagh starless at the private 
meetings of his spangled fellow-am- 
bassadors, and giving five hundred 
guineas a month for apartments that 
excited the supreme disgust of his 
valet. It was but fair too to smile 
at the simplicity of the English en- 
voy’s noble wife, who wore her hus- 
band’s garter for a circlet, and en- 
tered an imperial saloon with “ Honi 
soit qui fe y pense” glittering in 


diamonds upon her brow. We confess 

too that the long stories of good Sir 

Sidney Smith were not half so en- 
2 





durable as the short songs and spark- 
ling sentences of the Prince de Ligne; 
but let the author say what he will and 
laugh as deridingly as he may at our 
gallant countrymen and fair country- 
women who thronged within the city 
of the Kaisers, he has only to record 
and to denounce mere and very venial 
human weaknesses. Of none of them 
can he tell such stories as he does of 
the obese King of Wurtemberg, that 
huge and mighty feeder, for whom, 
that he might feast without discomfort, 
a semicircular acre of mahogany was 
hewn from the imperial table, in order 
to receive the frontage of the “ton of 
man,” who resorted thither for the 
purchase of repentance. 

Indeed, in spite of the author's ad- 
miration of foreign potentates, his 
souvenirs of them and of their doings 
contain little that is absolutely credit- 
able to monarchs, and much of which 
the tendency is to bring them into 
contempt. We cite one instance, 
in the case of the Emperor of Russia. 
Alexander was accompanied to the 
Congress of Vienna not alone by his 
imperial consort, the gentle and chaste 
Elizabeth, but by his haughty and 
able concubine, Madame de Nariskin. 
The latter was not merely the Cynthia 
of the minute, but the year-long 
friend, guide, counsellor, the me- 
retricious Egeria of the Muscovite 
Numa. In her presence the Empress 
was an unit mocked with honours 
which scourged her, and the object of 
attentions that must have seared her 
soul. She endured the torture of her 
dignity with an external indifference 
that would have gained her applause 
among the children of Lycurgus ; but 
her heart was withering beneath the 
smiles that veiled its anguish. The 
immediate cause is revealed, without 
a comment, by the Count de la Garde. 
It was not so much that the wife was 
outraged as that the proud authoress 
of the insult wounded her more deeply 
— another point. “ The Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia,” says our author, 
“was the only individual whose fea- 
tures were unmistakeably marked by 
a most profound melancholy.” This 
melancholy was bitterly aggravated on 
one occasion, on beholding husband, 
concubine, and child in one fond union 
walking side by side. “ It was evident 
enough,” says the Count, “that she was 
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jealous of these maternal joys, and that 
the sight she witnessed renewed her 
sorrows. So unbounded was the af- 
fection of this princess for the emperor 
that whenever she happened to meet 
the daughter born to him by Madame 
de Nariskin she overwhelmed her with 
a storm of eager kisses and caresses ; 
seeking, as it were, momentarily to 
delude the profound sorrows which she 
endured as wife and mother.” We 
have read somewhere of an old Rhenish 
ritter who slew his consort at the holy 
sacrament rather than that she should 
know of escapades into which tempta- 
tion had seduced him. The ritter was 
at least in one respect a more decent 
man than the kaiser; he had been 
faithless but was ashamed of it, while 
the emperor blazoned his treachery to 
the world, and loved to let society see 
that Alexander had maintained his 
vow to Elizabeth after the fashion of 
the Cyrenean Aristotle to the too con- 
fiding Lais. 

This faithless husband had a fair 
sister, and the obese sovereign of 
Wurtemberg had a son. The ‘latter 
was as unlike his sire in person and 
tastes as Catharine the “ blanche 
colombe” of Russia was unlike her 
brother in heart and affection. The 
two met at Vienna, and it was right, 
fitting, and salutary, that pure honest 
love and a joyous wedding should 
come of it. Young as they were, each 
was of the widowed class, yet neither 
was a mourner. Catharine had been 
compelled by her mother to refuse Na- 
poleon’s proffered hand and to stoop 
to the littleness of the coarse Duke of 
Oldenburgh. The Prince Royal of 
Wurtemberg had, at Napoleon’s im- 
— recommendation, espoused a 

rincess of Bavaria. The hearths of 
both these compelled households were 
so cold, that death himself could not 
make them colder. The affinities that 
illumine homes with sunlight deve- 
loped themselves by the Danube; and 
when the widowed duchess first bowed 
to the widowed prince, both stood 
within the circle whence sprung the 
fountains of their brief but glad felicity. 
The passages of incipient love as they 
declared themselves were hailed with 
a silent ecstacy by the multitudinous 
assemblies of the Austrian capital ; but 
the hushed delight burst forth into 
audible expression at a scene which is 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIV. 


not ungracefully narrated by the 
count. 


‘In order that nothing might be want- 
ing to the magnificence of this festival, a 
lottery was drawn, according to the mode 
then prevalent in Vienna. The prizes 
were many and magnificent. One in- 
cident, unimportant in seeming, gave un- 
expected interest to the scene. Custom 
required that every cavalier favoured by 
fortune should make homage of his prize 
to the lady whose esteem he most coveted. 
A rich sable cape (palatine de martre 
zibelline) fell to the lot of the Prince of 
Wurtemberg ; he hastened to lay it at the 
feet of the young Duchess of Oldenburg. 
Richly did love repay the happy impulse. 
The fair Catharine bore in her bosom a 
bouquet fastened by a ribband. Detach- 
ing this, she presented it to the prince, in 
acknowledgment of the act of gallantry of 
which he had made her the object. At 
this demonstration, at this public avowal 
of a sentiment which was now no longer a 
secret for any one, a murmur of happy 
congratulation spread through the im- 
mense saloon.” 


Such of our readers as have visited 
Stutgardt may remember in its vicinity 
the temple-crowned hill of Rothem- 
berg. The temple is the tomb of the 
princess, raised in honour of her me- 
mory by her bereaved husband. Be- 
neath its triple-porticoed rotunda three 
priests of the Greek Church perform a 
daily service for the soul’s health of 
the much-loved Catharine. These 
services are performed at the ex- 

ense of the government of St. 
onl wat It is the rule of the im- 
perial family that no foreign princess 
shall marry into it but on condition of 
embracing the Greek religion. It is 
as stringent a rule that no imperial 
daughter of Russia, on marrying into 
other European houses, shall abandon 
the Greek community in which she 
was born. Thus Catharine preserved 
her old religion in grave Protestant 
Stutgardt, and, while her husband pro- 
vided for her memory, Russia assumed 
the right of preparing her for heaven. 

In the brief space allotted to us, no 
inconsiderable portion of which is al- 


ready consumed, we find great diffi- 


culty to select from the profuse ma- 
terials before us anything but detached 
bricks-as samples of the entire edifice. 
Summarily, we may say of the Con- 
gress that, whatever things were done 
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or left undone, the whole city during 
the congressional half-year was a scene 
of uninterrupted splendour, revelry, 
and dissipation. The vileness of Eu- 
rope had its representatives there as 
well as the greatness of Europe, and 
the motley scenes pass before us in the 
count’s book, brilliant, dazzling, and 
perplexing as a kaleidoscope. The 
simile is the more germane to the 
matter as the very brilliant texture 
of many of the scenes so graphically 
reproduced by the count was made 
up of very worthless materials. In 
one point of view the result is gorgeous 
in the extreme; but turn the instru- 
ment, and the gems are but broken 
glass. The most conspicuous of all 
amid the fragmentary glitter is perhaps 
Werner—the more conspicuous per- 
haps that in the universal glare he is 
always in shadow. At the period of 
the Congress, Werner had done with 
Protestantism and poetry, and had 
yoked himself to Papistrie; and his 
office, amid the deluge of dignity and 
indignity that swept through the streets 
of the capital, was to utter eloquent 
abuse against his old faith, just as 
Father Newman, who so much re- 
sembles him, is now doing in dainty 
phrase and loose assertion in the Kin- 
nahan oratory adjacent to the Strand. 

The laborious half-year which saw 
little labour completed was brought 
to a sudden close by the chafed lion 
who broke his toils. The kings of the 
Congress were performing the French 
vaudeville called the Interrupted Dance 
(“La Dance Interrompue”) when the 
startling news reached them that the 
vexed sovereign of Elba was on the 
seas and dreaming again a gigantic 
dream, over which he afterwards me- 
ditated at his waking leisure in the 
rocky furnace of St. Helena. SoJulius 
dreamed that his eagle bore him from 
heaven to heaven till he stood by the 
right hand of Jupiter within the splen- 
dour of Olympus—and the next day 
he lay pierced at the foot of Pompey’s 
statue! Suchis the end, not of honest 
aspiring, but of over-vaulting ambition. 
The count’s pages teem with examples 
of this. Out of the many characters 
with which this book abounds we can, 
however, select but one, and this we 
make choice of because the individual 
is perhaps less generally known than 
many others who fret their little hour 


upon the well-peopled stage of the 
Count de la Garda. : ‘ 

In the memoirs of the Countess of 
Bohm, a lady, if we mistake not, very 
nearly connected with Emile de Gi- 
rardin, and whose memoirs, under the 
title of “ Les Prisons de 1793,” form a 
most singular chapter in social history, 
there occurs the following passage. 
It is the countess who is speaking, and 
the shirtless gentleman spoken of is no 
less a man than the Prince de Ligne: 
“ Je l’ai trouvé le matin entierement nu, 
recevant des visites, parlant & des four- 
nisseurs. me presenta méme & sa 
belle-fille logée prés de lui!” The 
very Prince de Ligne here so re- 
voltingly portrayed is the self-same 
prince who figures largely, and to the 
count’s sense most approvingly, in the 
volumes before us. He must have 
learned decency from Rousseau, of 
whom he was, in the philosopher’s 
later days, the friend. Like Rousseau 
he doubtless had many things at- 
tributed to him with which he was not 
chargeable, and, like the little “ citizen 
of Geneva,” he has been whipped for 
the combs of Mademoiselle parton 
cier which he did not break. One 
thing, however, is decided and indis- 
putable, namely that the prince treated 
society with the identical measure of 
respect which was exhibited by Jean 
r- — to the marmite of poor teow 

ot. 

When the Count de la Garde met 
the prince in Vienna, the latter resided 
in a little house on the city ramparts, 
which he was wont to call his parrot- 
perch; his country residence was at a 
short distance from the capital, on the 
Kalemberg. But the Prince de Ligne, 
although ever faithful to the fortunes 
of the house of Hapsburgh, was not him- 
selfof Austrian lineage. His patrimo- 
nial house, the castle of Belveil, still 
stands in quaint supremacy over the 
modest village of Ligne, about six miles 
from Ath, in Belgium. It has endured 
seven centuries of change, and its 
Gothic peculiarities, with its old-world 
garden and its ancient hornbeam 
hedges, yet answer to the prolix de- 
—— thereof given in the prince’s 
published letters, as well as to the 
concise if little majestic line of Delille, 
who says of it in his “ Jardins,” — 
Belveil tout 4 la fois magnifique et champétre. 

Here, in 1734, the prince first saw 
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the light, and the soldiers of his father’s 
regiment “de Ligne” loved to carry 
the infant son of their prince-colonel 
in their arms. The lengthened life of 
this once celebrated author, diploma- 
tist, and soldier, made him the con- 
temporary of men of many genera- 
tions. ‘The man who once fraternally 
embraced our own Wellington, Prince 
of Waterloo, had sat on the knee of 
Eugene, and had looked upon the 
matured greatness of Marlborough. 
Thus he was contemporary with men 
who had been born under the son of 
James the First, and with others now 
living under Queen Victoria, whom 
God preserve ! 

After, as a boy, carrying the colours 
with honour in his father’s regiment, 
he entered the dragoons of Ligne, and 
won distinction at the point of his 
sword. He was practically a noble 
soldier, and he slaughtered as cour- 
teously as Bayard. His day was not 
the age of carpet-knights, for oe 
then settled all her quarrels in the 
field, and when cabinets cooled war- 
riors looked to their corslets. Theo- 


retically he does not shine; nobody 


reads his Commentaries on the Art of 
War, and we have no doubt that the 
martial portion of his spirit is sorely 
vexed at seeing his own highly-prized 
instructions for infantry manceuvres 
less cared for by posterity than the 
old Greek’s dissertation upon the form- 
ing of the phalanx. For more than 
half a century he lived in camps, and 
was daily familiar with every dread 
circumstance of war. He bore him- 
self bravely at the bloody siege of fatal 
Ismael, and was among the most active 
at that taking of Belgrade which 
Storace put so pleasantly into music 
for the benefit of our fathers. In the 
fields of death whereon with varied 
fortune the Great Frederick and the 
greater Maria Theresa fought out their 
envenomed quarrels, there he was 
ever present, the foremost and the 
fiercest in the fray. And, most of all, 
on that famous day at Maxen, when 
the Austrian Daun caught Frederick’s 
general Finck in the defiles and took 
bloody advantage of the opportunity. 
On that day of untold horrors courage 
and murder reigned supreme. Ere 
night came on the black eagle of 
Brandenburg had yielded to his double- 
necked cousin from the Danube; every 
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Prussian who survived the fight sur- 
rendered; the materiel for a hundred 
such fields passed into the hands of the 
Austrians, and the museums of Vienna 
still hold the countless trophies of the 
day. It was a day on which compen- 
sation was taken for the adverse fields 
of Stringau, Reichemberg, and Sohr ; 
for the defeats at Pirna, Rosbach, and 
Lissa. The women of Berlin were 
made widows and childless, while the 
flaunting dames of Vienna shouted 
Floch! and declared that their victo- 
rious lovers at Maxen had surpassed 
all the glories connected with old 
triumphs at Kolin, Gabel, and Ziltau ; 
at Lignitz, Schweidnitz, and Hoch- 
kirchen. . 

Maria Theresa dubbed the young 
prince knight of the order of chivalry 
which bore her name; an order into 
which no aspirant could find admit- 
tance unless he had achieved some 
conquest which he had no positive 
order to undertake. She further ho- 
noured him by despatching him to 
France with the news of the great 
victory, and there he became the inti- 
mate friend of Jean Jacques, the cava- 
lier of the base but brilliant Du Barry, 
and the cynosure of all the hooped 
ladies and red-heeled gallants who 
killed Time on the verdant lawns of 
the Trianon or in the gilded saloons 
of Versailles. He was indeed the fa- 
vourite of a dozen monarchs. Two 
Louises named him friend, and he sat 
a gallant servitor at the feet of Marie 
Antoinette. The great Frederick 
showed his affection for him by be- 
stowing on him that very bad pen 
with which the king wrote very bad 

try, and the prince still worse. 

‘he great Catharine he served in 
many acceptable offices. She loved 
the man and his humour. Once when 
accompanying the imperial mother of 
all the Russias in her progress through 
her southern dominions, they skirted 
in a yacht the coast of old Tauris. On 
passing the promontory of Iphigenia 
the empress made present of it to the 
prince, who thereon, accoutred as he 
was, leaped overboard, and with sword 
drawn swam ashore and took formal 
possession of the territorial gift. He 
was indeed a sort of cousin to the 
living heads of kingly houses, and at 
one time was looked upon as the pro- 
bable occupant of the uneasy throne 
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of Poland. Like many a kingly con- 
temporary, he might for a long time 
have thanked Heaven that he had not 
a ducat. But he was equal to the 
difficulties consequent upon a light 
purse. On one occssion he wished to 
proceed from Paris to Brussels, but, 
_< as he was, he lacked the means. 
earing that the Duke d’Aremberg was 
about to travel that way, he presented 
himself at the post-house as his cousin, 
rode the journey through in that cha- 
racter, and got to his destination gratis! 
Such was the once gay gentleman 
who at the congress of Vite bore 
still gaily the weight of eighty sum- 
mers, and whose lean horses galloped 
through the city with his ancient car- 
riage displaying the punning device, 
“Quo res cumque cadunt stat linea 
recta!” His vehicle was almost as 
large as his house. The latter was of 
In it he gave 
small dinners to small parties. The 
dishes served were in keeping, and he 
generally ate four-fifths of what they 
contained, expecting his guests to bid 
their hunger be satisfied with his liberal 
and brilliant services of endless wit. 
According to Johnson he was a literary 
man, and had his ever-ready watch- 
word of quotation. His variety was 
warrant of wide reading; he was not 
like the heavy Pozzo di Borgo, who 
made the same triad of quotations 
endure a three months’ duty. At the 
side of his little bed, in the least of 
libraries, his little common-place book 
on an almost invisible desk, received 
the brief record of ideas that visited 
his brain. All around this room were 
strewn in most admired disorder a 
mountain of manuscripts, and a wilder- 
ness of works on love, philosophy, 
poetry, and war. Amidst the mass 
the old prince would leap about with 
the agility of a monkey; fatigue he 
never acknowledged, and sleep he little 
cared for. He would sit up whole 
nights half a week through to read the 
driest works on strategy, and then fall 
asleep over erotic songs, of which he 
commenced many and finished few. 
Those that he did terminate have as 
little of the echo of nature as Wat- 
teau’s shepherdesses have of its aspect. 
One of the most innocent of his pur- 
suits was to attend at the opera, and 
applaud Frederic Venua’s music to the 
pretty ballet of “ Flora et Zephyr.” 
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The once young hero became, as an 
octogenarian, but a “ci-devant jeune 
homme.” He could be a boy with the 
boys, and he played heartily at soldiers 
with the little King of Rome. But he 
loved to be with young men, and to 
be thought of them; and he did not 
love to be reminded either of age or 
ofdeath. His little summer residence 
at Kalemberg was the locality whence 
Sobieski departed to save Austria from 
the infidel, and to earn for it her eternal 
ingratitude. The spirit of the heroic 
no longer resided there. Its walls 
were covered with the portraits of 
ladies whose hearts, or what they called 
such, had surrendered to the assaults 
of de Ligne; while above the portal 
of the little castel was inscribed this 
motto of mingled impiety, mendacity, 
and impudence : 


Sans remords, sans regret, sans crainte, 
sans envie! 


The slippered soldier who, in his 
decrepitude, flung out this device upon 
his banner, belied at least a portion of 
it. He caught cold by keeping an 
assignation near the bastion on one of 
the coldest nights of the congress- 
winter, and while waiting vainly for 
the inamorata who had fooled him. 
The symptoms assumed a fatal aspect, 
and straightway “this god did shake,” 
and made his motto pointless. His’ 
remorse might have been small, and 
doubtless no one envied a dying field- 
marshal, but the latter was no longer 
without fear or regret; he feared 
the slow approach of death, and his 
regret was not that life had been 
misspent but that it had come to its 
limit. He aggravated his malady b 
defying it, and appearing at a ball. tt 
was the last occasion on which he was 
seen in public, and it killed him. He 
took to his couch, and in ignoble pro- 
stration he bewailed that he could not 
die like Petronius Arbiter, that ac- 
complished roué, base as man and great 
as consul, who played with death; now 
pricked a vein and now bandaged it ; 
now whipped a slave and now freed 
him ; now listened to gay music, now 
trolled a gay song, anon cursed the 
whole world, and forthwith fell dead 
like a dog in his uncleanness. “ After 
all,” said the prince, “I shall be better 
off than Petronius; and friends and 
dear ones will receive my last sigh; 
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not,” said poor fearful nature, speak- 
ing through the prince, “not that I 
am going to die just yet; there is no 
cause for fear, let us banish sadness, I 
am living, and I will live.” And then 
he punned, as if death could be de- 
layed with playing upon words; or he 
called up ld souvenirs and gossipped 
about the famous “fine eyes” of the 
famous Countess de Witt. “ You 
should have seen her,” said the dying 
prince, “her eyes were so bepraised 
that she at length never spoke of them 
but with the adjective quality con- 
‘ferred on them by others. Once the 
adorable Marie Antoinette regretted 
that she looked unwell, and asked from 
what she suffered, ‘ May it please your 
majesty,’ answered the simple countess, 
‘I suffer from cold in my fine eyes!’” 
and then the dying prater laughed, 
and they who stood around him smiled 
in melancholy accord. 

The arrow of the inevitable angel 
was poised, and the sinking prince still 
formed projects for the future. He 
would see Alexander upon affairs of 
state, and many a gay day should yet 
make glad the gardens of Belveil! 
His medical attendant, Malfati, came 
in for a share of observation, and the 
whole profession of which he was a 
member was made subject for satire. 
When he was with the great Catharine, 
he remarked, he could do more for 
himself than the doctors were now 
doing for him. Malfati inquired in 
what way? “Whenever I was ill,” 
said the moribund prince, “I used to 
invite Segur and Cobentzel to my 
quarters. I gave medicine to one, and 
bled the other; and thereupon I got 
well.” And as the sinking octogena- 
rian laughed death stooped. 

Malfati delicately hinted that age 
opposed greater difficulties now than 
before ; and in gentle spirit he-essayed 
to prepare the prince for the coming 
and irresistible change. But no: 
the prince had work yet to do, and 
must live todo it. “I have no inten- 
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tion yet,” said he, “nor for a long time 
to come, to make use of the epitaph 
written for me by my old friend the 
Marquis de Bonney : 


Ci-git le Prince de Ligne : 

Il est tout de son long couche. 
Jadis il a beaucoup péché,— 
Mais ce n’était pas a la ligne! 


We may excuse Malfati for smiling 
at the refined wit of this once famous 
jeu Tesprit, but it did not restrain him 
from making the prince aware of the 
danger of his position. The latter re- 
ceived the intelligence with disgust 
ill concealed under a few light words, 
and with the assurance that, like 
Adrian, he had verses to write to his 
soul, but that he had not time just 
then ! 

It was true, for death at the moment 
laid upon him that hand which mortal 
may not resist. The prince not only 
felt but he beheld the terrible and 
unconquerable aggressor. The hour 
was dull midnight when the old war- 
rior franticly fought his last battle, and 
succumbed ingloriously. He sprang 
from a recumbent into a sitting posi- 
tion, shrieked aloud, ordered the door 


to be closed, and, as death pressed 
upon him, he struggled and wrestled 
with the calm phantom as though a 
substantial foe were before him and 
might be strangled by bodily effort. 
But it was fruitless, for the decree had 


gone forth and doom was come. In 
the midst of cries for help and writhing 
efforts to get free, the stroke was given 
and the prince fell dead. The day was 
the 13th of December, 1814. hat 
was mortal of him was magnificentl 
entombed, and the terms of his epitap 
would have given warrant to the Spar- 
tan legislation which forbade such 
questionable inscriptions over senseless 
clay. One line would have done him 
and his deeds good service, and it was 
given by a heathen: 


Ceepisti melius quam desinis ! 


J. D. 
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LETTER OF THE LATE DUKE OF YORK. 


FROM the collection of ‘‘ Brunswick Papers,’’ which was mentioned in our last 
Magazine, as being now in the possession of Mrs. John Gough Nichols, we are again 
favoured with an interesting letter written by one of the children of King George the 
Third. The present epistle came from the pen of Frederick Duke of York, when in 
the vigour of his early manhood, and just at the time when he was about to take up 
his residence in the mansion adjoining the Horseguards at Whitehall, afterwards called 
York House. Our readers will remember a communication which we published a few 
months since,* relative to the successive residences of His Royal Highness at the house 
next the Horseguards, now the residence of Lady Dover, and at York House in 
Piccadilly, on the site now occupied by the Albany. The letter here printed was written 
on the very day the Royal Duke had inspected the former mansion for the first time, 
and had received those favourable impressions which determined him to purchase it. 

It was addressed to Colonel Richard Grenville, afterwards General Grenville, the 
younger son of the Right Hon. James Grenville, and brother to James afterwards 
Lord Glastonbury, who is the person alluded to in the first paragraph. We find that 
Colonel Grenville had been in attendance on His Royal Highness on his return from 
Hanover, on the Ist August preceding the date of this letter ;+ and in the Court 
Kalendar of 1789 his name is placed at the head of the establishment of the Duke of 
York, under the designation of Comptroller and Master of the Household. 

With respect to the military officers of whom such amusing mention is made, there 
is some little difficulty, even after the lapse of only sixty years, in determining their 
identity. This much, however, we have ascertained, that “ Abercromby ’’ was not the 
great Abercromby of a later day, whose name was immortalised at Alexandria; but 
Sir Robert Abercromby his younger brother, who died a General and Grand Cross of 
the Bath in the year 1827. Onthe 12th Oct. 1787 he was promoted from Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 37th Foot to the command of the 75th regiment; whereby the vacancy 
was created which suggested the present letter. There were two Balfours, Nisbett and 
James; and we find that the former was made Lieut.-Colonel of the 17th [?] by commis- 
sion, bearing the same date of Oct. 12, 1787; but we are unable to trace the subse- 
quent arrangements, nor are we aware on what grounds the nomination to the vacancy 
was placed at the disposal of the Duke of York. 

The Royal Duke’s postscript is remarkable, ‘‘ Alas, we shall have peace!’’ and it is 
endorsed by his correspondent on the back of the letter. This sentiment, so charac- 
teristic of an ardent and inexperienced prince, reminds us of the equally thoughtless 
inscription in a German album, made by Ulrick Duke of Holstein, brother-in-law to 
our King James the First, of which a fac-simile is engraved in our volume for June 
1829.— Par mer et par terre 

Vive la guerre. 

The Duke of York’s aspirations for warfare were probably subdued by his campaign 

in Flanders. 





Dear GRENVILLE, 

At my return here from Allerton on 
Tuesday I found your two last very 
obliging letters, for which I have many 
thanks to return you. I am very glad 
to find by them that you are so nearly 
recovered of your rheumatick com- 
plaint, and that we shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you and your brother in 
town. 

The king was so good as to acquaint 
me the first with Abercromby’s being 
appointed to the command of a Re- 
giment, with which he is to go to India, 
and that I was to look out for some- 
body to succeed him. You may easily 
conceive that I have had a great many 


* Oct. 1849, p. 378. 


solicitations besides those which you 
have sent to me; but as yet Ihave not 
been able to find out from the king 
whether I ought immediately to ap- 
point another in Abercromby’s place, 
or whether it ought to be delayed 
until his departure for India. 

Among those who have applied to 
you there are a good many whom I 
confess I can never think of;—first of 
all Balfour, I know he is a very good 
oflicer, and a very clever fellow, but 
he is a Scotchman, and I believe there 
never came a slyer one from the other 
side the Tweed, and therefore I never 
could be at my ease with him. There 
are only three men among them all 


+ Gent. Mag. 1787, p. 734. 
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whom I can think about, which are 
Pigot, Garth, and young Winyard. 
As for young Winyard I have had the 
very strongest recommendations of 
him, and I like his appearance much. 
The best answer therefore you can 
give to all these gentlemen who. have 
appnes to you is, that you will mention 

1 their names to me, but that you 

cannot in the least know whom I shall 
_ upon. There is another reason 
ikewise which makes me rather de- 
sirous of delaying (a little longer at 
least)* till after your return this no- 
mination, which is, that I should wish 
to know what Ministry mean to do 
concerning me, and whether it is their 
intention to give me an augmentation 
of income or not. 

I have seen the House at Whitehall 
this morning and like it amazingly, 
and am resolved to buy it. What you 
say concerning the having it bought 


by a third person, is perfectly right in 
many instances, but in this it made no 
difference, as Sir Harry Featherstone 
has all along fixed the same price, twelve 
thousand guineas, and has even last 
winter refused ten thousand £ for it, 
which were offered to him by the Chan- 
cellor;f I shall have it immediately 
examined, and if there is nothing very 

articular to be objected to the build- 
ing, I shall most certainly buy it. A 
few years ago it was assessed by the 
proper officer belonging to the Crown 
at fifteen thousand £. 

Adieu, I have not time to add more. 
Give my best respects to your brother, 
and tell him how happy I shall be to 
see him. Believe me, 

Ever yours, 
FREDERICK. 
London, Oct. 26, 1787. 


P.S. Alas we shall have peace. 





PROOF OF THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE SPANIARDS IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF PHILIP AND MARY. 


Mr. Urpan, 

IN your last Magazine you com- 
ment, in the course of your review of 
the Chronicle of Queen Jane (p. 160), 
upon the great unpopularity in Eng- 
land of the marriage between Queen 
Mary and King Philip of Spain, and 
you allude to evidences of that feeling, 
exhibited by all classes of the com- 
munity, down even to the children in 
the streets of the metropolis, who pelted 
the retinue of the Spanish ambassadors 
with snow balls, and amused them- 
selves in their games by giving Victory 
to Wyatt and hanging the representa- 
tive of the prince of Spain. There is 
reference in Machyn’s Diary and in 
many other places to the fatal brawls 
and scuffles which ensued at a later 
period between the citizens and the 
Spaniards, but perhaps the most strik- 
ing evidence upon the subject re- 
mains unprinted. It may be found 
in the Harleian MS. 284, so often re- 
ferred to by recent writers upon the 
history of that period, and consists of 
an order or special letter of the privy 


council, addressed to the lord lieute- 
nant and magistrates of the county of 
Kent, charging them to protect King 
Philip’s servants on their passage 
through that county on their way to 
Dover, whence they were about to 
embark with their master for the con- 
tinent; “to see them honestly en- 
treated, and such as shall attempt the 
contrary punished.” This plain- 
speaking letter is dated 17th August, 
1555, and has relation to king Philip’s 
first return to the continent. 

I send you a transcript of it, and 
shall be lad if you deem it worthy of 
publication in your pages. The jealous 
independence which has at all times 
been a conspicuous feature of our na- 
tional character never exhibited itself 
more strikingly than on this occasion. 
Time-serving statesmen gave them- 
selves up to work out the political 
purposes which the queen’s marriage 
was designed to accomplish, and supple 
ecclesiastics went back to the old 
mumpsimus without scruple; but 
throughout the country (even in that 





* These words were inserted above the line after the first writing. 
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county which had suffered so terribly 
from Wyatt’s rebellion), and in the 
hearts of the meanest of the population, 
it is evident that there existed an un- 
conquerable attachment to the national 
freedom. I doubt not that this feel- 
ing was one main cause of that uni- 
versal gratulation which burst forth, 
with more of nature than decorum, on 
the accession of Elizabeth, as well as 
of the subsequent union of all ranks 
and parties to resist the anticipated 
invasion of the Spanish Armada. 
Yours, &c. Brrucuino. 


LETTER FROM THE Privy CouNCcIL TO 
THE Lorp LIEUTENANT OF KENT. 


[Harl. MS. 284, fo. 129.] 

‘* After our right hartie commenda- 
cones to your good lordship, for as muche 
as the tyme of the kinges majesties de- 
parting from hence approcheth now at 


hande, and for that diuers of his traine, 
being of the meaner sorte, are to be 
sent towardes Dover before his majes- 
ties removing, we have thought good, 
considering the leude disposicone of such 
as be evill, to pray your lordship to give 
order to the justices of peace and con- 
stables dwelling nighe unto the highe 
wayes by which they must passe, to se 
them honestly entreted ; and such as shall 
attempt the contrary poonished; wherein 
your lordship shall do their majesties 
right acceptable service. The kinges ma- 
jestie mindeth to remove to Sittingbourne 
on Tuesday next. Thus we bid your 
good lordship hartely farewelle. From 
Hampton coourt the xvij'* of Auguste, 
1555. 

Your lordshipes assured loving frendes, 


Ste. WINTON, WINCHESTER. 
CANCELL, 
ARUNDEL. Wii. Pacer. 


Jo. Bourne. 
Wim. Perres.” 


JOHN BAKERE. 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


THE present volume opens with 
Mr. Southey’s relinquishment of the 
hopes of being historiographer royal, 
or even receiver of the rents of 
Greenwich Hospital; he therefore 
settled contentedly on the surer foun- 
dation of the Quarterly Review, which 
had lately commenced its career of 
rivalry with its elder brother in the 
North. He was also proceeding with 
his poem of Roderic and his popular 
Life of Nelson, which brought him in 
3007. In this year, 1813, the office of 

t laureate became vacant by Mr. 
ye’s death. The somewhat faded 
laurels were offered to Sir Walter 
Scott, who handed them over to 
Southey, and the Prince Regent, ob- 
serving that “he had written some 
good things in favour of the Spaniards, 
said the office should be given him.” 
Coming to London for this purpose, 
he dined at Holland House, and met 
Lord Byron, and was introduced to 
Mr. Rogers and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. He had 90/. a-year in his pocket 
from his office, and was in high spirits; 
when Ben Jonson held it there was no 
income tax nor land tax, and so he re- 


ceived the full hundred. His first 
official effort, his Carmen Triumphale, 
was much injured “by advice of 
friends,” for he was not permitted 
to abuse Buonaparte, and was sadly 
afraid he might be called on to praise 
Mrs. Clarke; however, he relieved 
himself by a stanza against Jeffrey 
and the Edinburgh Review. He also 
wrote three odes without rhyme, in 
Thalaba’s verse, to the three greatest 
sovereigns of Europe. In 1814, writing 
to Bernard Barton, he thus sketches 
the character of Wordsworth : 


‘* Wordsworth’s residence and mine are 
fifteen miles asunder, a sufficient distance 
to preclude any frequent interchange of 
visits. I have known him nearly twenty 
years, and for about half that time inti- 
mately. The strength and character of his 
mind you see in Zhe Excursion, and his 
life does not belie his writings, for in every 
relation of life, and every point of view, 
he is a truly exemplary and admirable 
man. In conversation he is powerful 
beyond any of his contemporaries, and as 
a poet—I speak not from the partiality of 
friendship, nor because we have been so 
absurdly held up as both writing on one 
concerted system of poetry, but with the 





* ‘¢ The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
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most delicate exercise of impartial judg- 
ment whereof I am capable—when I de- 
clare my full conviction that posterity 
will rank him with Milton.’’ 


He says, in a following page, “ that 
Wordsworth is a poet of the same 
class with Milton, and of equal powers!” 
Soon after he writes to Sir Walter 


Scott: 


“ Jeffrey I hear has written what his 
admirers call a crushing review of The Ex- 
cursion. He might as well seat himself 
on Skiddaw, and fancy that he crushed the 
mountain, I heartily wish Wordsworth 
may one day meet with him, and lay 
him alongside, yard-arm and yard-arm, in 
argument, &c.”’ 


In 1815 we find Southey has begun 
his Quaker’s Poem, in irregular rhyme; 
the principal character being a Seeker 
(in the language of the day) rather 
than Quaker, a son of Goffe the King’s 
judge, a godson of Cromwell, a friend 
of Milton, and a companion of Wil- 
liam Penn. The plan, he says, is suf- 
ficiently made out. 


‘¢ But I have no longer that ardour of 
execution, which I possessed twenty years 
ago. I have the disheartening conviction 
that my best is done, and that to add to 
the bulk of my works will not be to add 
to their e.timation. Doubtless I shall go 
on with the poem and complete it if I live; 
but it will be to please others, not myself, 
and will be so long in progress, that in 
all likelihood I shall never begin another.”’ 


Whatever might become of his poeti- 
eal talent, his prose powers at least 
were in full vigour. He was writing 
at once a History of the Spanish War, 
a History of Brazil, and projecting a 
History of Portugal, which last was to 
be “the most interesting of his his- 
torical works.” Indeed, he adds, “ for 
thorough research, and range of mate- 
rials, I do not believe that the History 
of Portugal will ever have been sur- 
passed.” He also intended writing the 
Age of George the Third, “ the most 

romising project which occurred to 

im,” being nothing less than “a view 
of the world during the most eventful 
half-century of its annals ; not the his- 
tory, but a philosophical summary with 
reference to the causes and conse- 

uences of all these mighty revolu- 
tions. There never was a more 
splendid subject, and I have full con- 
fidence in my own capacity.” In the 


autumn of 1815 he made a short tour 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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in Belgium, and then visited the field 
of Waterloo, “ red with Gallic blood.” 
His journal has not been printed, but 
his poetical pilgrimage to Waterloo is 
well known. Tn 1816 he writes to 
thank Sir Walter Scott for his Lord 
of the Isles, in which he says, “ There 
are portions which are not surpassed 
in any of your poems, and, in the first 
part especially, amixture of originality, 
and animation, and beauty, which is 
seldom found.” For his religious 
opinions we may refer to another pas- 
sage in a letter at nearly the same 
period. 

‘‘ Christianity exists no where in so 
pure a form as in our Church; but even 
there it is mingled with much alloy, from 
which I know not how it will be purified. 
I have an instinctive abhorrence of 
bigotry. When Dissenters talk of the 
Establishment, they make me feel like a 
high churchman; and when I get among 
high churchmen I am ready to take shelter 
in dissent.’’ 


We must here pass over with a 
soft and light footstep the melancholy 
loss of his son, in his tenth year, 
“the head and flower of his earthly 
happiness, the central jewel of the 
ring, and the pure blossom of his 
hopes,” and rejoin the poet as he again 
enters into the business of life. B 
nature, he says, he was a poet, by deli- 
berate choice an historian, and a poli- 
tical writer by accident or the course 
of events; and, as a political writer, 
his articles in the Quarterly Review 
had drawn the attention of Lord Liver- 
pool, who entertained a wish to see 
him, it is supposed, for the purpose of 
hearing his sentiments or securing his 
assistance as a writer on the side of 
authority, and order, and legal govern- 
ment, for it was truly said there was 
much un-English spirit abroad then, as 
there is now. Such was Hazlitt, whom 
even Mr. Justice Talfourd’s kindly pen 
describes as “staggering under the 
blow of Waterloo,” and as “hardly 
able to forgive the valour of the con- 

uerors.” “Such was my father’s friend, 
William Taylor of Norwich, who called 
Waterloo a victory justly admired, but 
not in its tendency and consequences satis- 
Jactory to a cosmopolite philosophy, and 
says, that liberty, toleration, and art 
have rather reason to bewail than to 
rejoice at the presence of trophies 
oppressive to the be of man- 
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kind.” As Mr. Southey stood in the 
foremost ranks of those who denun- 
ciated all such doctrines as totally sub- 
versive of government, and law, and 
order, and even of general security 
and liberty, and as he never desisted 
from mondiiees boldly what he strongly 
felt, and using terms fitted to the ne- 
cessities of the occasion, he was marked 
out for peculiar enmity, and, as the 
hatred of party is not conducted or 
guided by any principles but such as 
will best effect its immediate purpose, 
so the means were now adopted of 
annoying his feelings, injuring his cha- 
racter, and if possible of neutralising 
the effect of his writings by evidence of 
his inconsistency and want of principle, 
by the republication of a youthful 
work called Wat Tyler, written in 
1794. The whole affair was disgrace- 
ful only to those who. schemed it; it 
gave Southey some uneasiness; it 
caused a temporary excitement ; and it 
died away, leaving no path behind it ; 
but no less than 60,000 copies were 
sold at the time. Such is the dispo- 
sition of society to batten upon un- 
wholesome food. Among whom these 
copies went it would be curious to in- 
quire. Mr. William Smith, the member 
for Norwich, went out of his way to 
attack him in the House of Commons, 
and, with Mr. Southey’s animated reply, 
the matter may be said to close. In 
the autumn of 1817 he took a tour 
on the continent, visiting Switzerland 
and the Italian lakes. On his return 
he writes : 

‘“‘The Life of Wesley is my favourite 
employment just now, and a very curious 
book it will be, looking at Methodism 
abroad as well as at home, and compre- 
hending our religious history for the last 
hundred years. I am sure I shall treat 
the subject with moderation. I hope I 
come to it with a sober judgment, a mature 
mind, and perfect freedom from all unjust 
prepossessions of any kind. There is no 
party which I am desirous of pleasing, 
none which I am fearful of offending ; nor 
am I aware of any possible circumstance 
which might tend to bear me one way or 
the other from the straight line of impar- 
tial truth. For the bigot I shall be far 
‘too philosophical, for the libertine far too 
serious. The ultra-Churchman will think 
me little better than a Methodist, and 
the Methodists will wonder what I am. 
“Aya ayiots will be my motto.” 


Poor laws, police, and politics, and 


[ Sept. 


the libels of the press seemed to have 
occupied at this time most of Southey’s 
attention. He declined the office of 
Librarian to the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh, with a salary of 4000. 
a-year, because he disliked great cities, 
and was free, as he cg, from 

ecuniary anxieties. is picture of 
Mtr. Wilberforce and his family, as he 
met them about this time, is amusing :— 

“ Wilberforce has been here with all 
his household; and such a household! 
The principle of the family seems to 
be, that, provided the servants have 
faith, good works are not to be ex- 
pected from them, and the utter dis- 
cord that prevails in consequence is 
truly farcical. The old coachman would 
figure upon the stage. Upon making some 
complaint about the horses, he told his 
master and mistress that since they had 
been in this country they had been so 
lake, and river, and mountain, and valley 
mad, that they had thought of nothing 
which they ought to think of. I have 
seen nothing in such pell-mell, topsy- 
turvy, and chaotic confusion as Wilber- 
force’s apartments, since I used to see a 
certain breakfast table in Skeleton Corner. 
His wife sits in the midst of it like 
Patience on a monument, and he frisks 
about as if every vein in his body was 
filled with quicksilver; but withal there 
is such a constant hilarity in every look 
and motion, such a sweetness in all his 
tones, such a benignity in all his thoughts, 
words, and actions, that all sense of his 
grotesque appearance is presently over- 
come, and you can feel nothing but love 
and admiration for a creature of so. happy 
and blessed a nature.’’ 

In a letter dated in 1808 to his 
friend Mr. May, he mentions his 
being expelled Westminster School for 
the fifth number of a periodical paper 
he wrote against flogging, “ proving it 
to be an invention of the devil, and 
therefore unfit to be practised at 
schools ;” and on the same account he 
was refused admission at Christchurch, 
where otherwise he would not have 
been refused a studentship. He seemed, 
however, to retain more enmity to his 
old master, Dr. Vincent, than the latter 
did to him; or at least to believe that 
the pedagogue looked at the matter 
more as a personal offence, than as a 
breach of discipline which could not 
be overlooked. Weknew Dr. Vincent 
sufficiently to vouch for the amiable- 
ness of his temper, and the liberality 
of his opinions. We shall now close 
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this portion of our notice by extract- 
ing a short passage in which Southey 
has given a few touches of his own 
portrait, and that of another poet of 
the age: 


‘“*T am no Methodist, no sectarian, no 
bigot, no formalist. My natural spirits 
are buoyant, beyond those of any other 
person,—man, woman, or child,—whom I 
ever saw orheardof. Theyhave had enough 
to try them and to sink them, and it is by 
religion alone that I shall be enabled to 
pass the remainder of my days in cheer- 
fulness and hope. Without hope there 
can be no happiness, and without religion 
no hope but such as deceives us. Your 
heart seems to want an object, and this 
would satisfy it, and if it has been needed 
this and this only can be the cure. . . . 

Scott is very ill: he suffers dread- 
fully, but bears his sufferings with admi- 
rable equanimity, and iooks on to the 
probable termination of them with calm- 
ness and well-founded hope. God grant 
that he may recover! He is a noble and 
generous-hearted creature, whose like we 
shall not look upon again.’’ 


Notes. P. 59. “ Some unknown author 
has sent me a poem called ‘ The Mission- 
ary,’ not well arranged, but written with 
great feeling and beauty.”’ 


Was not this unknown author the 
Rev. Mr. Lisle Bowles ? 


P. 192. ‘* Your comments upon the 
‘Castle of Indolence’ express the feeling 
of every true poet. The second part must 
always be felt as injuring the first. I agree 
with you also as respecting the Minstrel. 
Beautiful and delightful as it is, it still 
wants that imaginative chatm which 
Thomson has caught from Spenser, but 
which no poet has ever so entirely possessed 
as Spenser himself.’’ 


As regards the Castle of Indo- 
lence, Professor Dugald Stuart says, 


quoting a letter of Gray’s, “'Thom- 
son has lately published a poem called 
The Castle of Indolence, in which there 
are some good stanzas.’ Who could 
have expected this sentence from the 
pen of Gray? In an ordinary critic, 
possessed of one-hundredth part of 
Gray’s sensibility and taste, such total 
indifference to the beauties of this ex- 
quisite performance would be utterly 
impossible.” See Philosophical Essays, 
p- 513. 8vo. But had Gray written, 
several or many good stanzas, instead 
of some, we should be inclined to agree 
in his judgment against his critic. It 
is not generally known that Mr. 
Mathias translated this poem into 
Italian, under the following title :— 
“Thomson (James) Il Castello dell’ 
Ozio, poema in due canti, recento 
in verso Italiano detto ottava rima da 
Tommaso Jacopo Mathias. Napoli. 
1826.” (Privately printed.) There isa 
very interesting letter on Thomson from 
Dr. Murdoch in Dr. Wool’s Memoir of 
Joseph Warton, p. 252. The style of the 
“Seasons” was ridiculed in Martinus 
Scriblerus. Mr. Hazlitt says, “ Berni’s 
description of himself and his friend in 
the last canto of the Orlando Innamo- 
rato, seems to have been the origin of 
the general idea of Thomson’s Castle 
of Indolence, and the personal intro- 
duction of himself into poetry, as 
exemplified in that delightful little 
work.” See Round Table, i. p. 184. 
On Gray’s opinion of Beattie’s Minstrel 
see Forbes’s Life of Beattie, vol. i. 
p- 197, Let. xlv. 4to. Beattie is said to 
have taken his first idea of the poem 
from Dr. Perey’s Ancient Ballads. 
See a letter from Mr. Forbes to Dr. 
Perey, in Nichols’s Illustrations of Li- 
terature, vol. viii. p. 376. 


ON THE PRINCIPAL MONUMENTS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT OXFORD. 
BY MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM, ESQ. 
(llustrated with two Plates.) 


[Tus paper was prepared for the recent meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Oxford, and was to have been read in the Architectural Section, on Friday the 21st of 


June, immediately before the lecture, by Professor Willis, on the Cathedral. 
however, did not allow of its being brought forward. 


Time, 
We are much pleased to have 


it in our power to add to our previous report of the proceedings at Oxford the follow- 
ing summary of its contents, which has been kindly furnished by the author. ] 


After observing that Mr. Britton, 
in his history of the cathedral of Ox- 
ford, has given a very brief notice of 


the ancient sepulchral monuments ; 
that in the account of Christ Church 
in the “Memorials of Oxford” the 
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deficiency was unfortunately not sup- 
plied; and that the older writers on 
the cathedral, Antony Wood, Browne 
Willis, and Gutch, had preserved the 
inscriptions extant in their times, and 
some heraldic notices, but that their 
attempts to describe the monuments 
themselves were meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and that they have never yet 
been treated of in detail with that par- 
ticularity which they deserve;—Mr. 
Bloxam proceeds to state that the 
ancient sculptured monuments, though 
few in number, are of a class which 
might reasonably be expected to be 
found in an ancient conventual church. 
He should chiefly confine himself to 
the description of three, namely, 1. 
the monument of a prior of St. Frides- 
wide, of apparently the early part of 
the reign of Edward the ‘Third; 2. 
that of the Lady Montacute, of the 
latter part of the reign of Edward the 
Third ; gna. 3 the recumbent rend 
e of a knight, of apparently the 
— of te the Fourth, These 
are all disposed under the arches which 
divide the north chapel from the north 
aisle of the choir. 

The monument of the prior (Plate I.) 
the most ancient in the cathedral, con- 
sists of a plain high tomb, with a re- 
cumbent effigy on the top, surmounted 
by a vaulted canopy. ‘The recumbent 
effigy represents the prior vested with 
the amice, with its apparels about the 
neck ; in the alb, the apparels of which 
appear in front of the skirt and round 
the close-fitting sleeves at the wrists ; 
with the stole and dalmatic or tunic, 
which, it is somewhat difficult to say. 
The stole and dalmatic or tunic are 


not sculptured, but merely painted on 
the efligy, so as to be perceptible only 


on close examination. Over these 
vestments the chesible appears ; this is 
ornamented with orfreys round the 
borders, over the shoulders, and straight 
down in front. The maniple hangs 
over the left arm, and the boots are 
pointed at the toes. The head is bare, 
and tonsured, with flowing locks of 
hair by the sides of the face.* There 
is no indication of any pastoral or ab- 
batial staff, and the hands are con- 
joined on the breast. This effigy has 
been assigned both: » Guymond, the 
first prior of St. Frideswide, who died 
A.p. 1149, and to Philip the third prior, 
who died 1190. It is, however, clearly 


a sculptured efligy of the fourteenth 
century, executed with the breadth 
and freedom prevalent in that era. 
The face also is close shaven ; had this 
been an effigy of the twelfth century, 
it would have been sculptured with 
the moustache and short crisp beard. 
It has been very elaborately painted. 
Mr. Bloxam does not assign it to any 
particular prior. 

The canopy over the tomb is a rich 
specimen of architectural design in the 
styleof thefourteenthcentury. Each of 
the sides, north and south, presents an 
elevation of three open pointed arches, 
cinquefoiled within the heads, spring- 
ing from clustered shafts, the caps of 
which are sculptured with vine-leaves, 
and surmounted by three crocketed 

ediments, with intervening and flank- 
ing pinnacles, which latter form the 
finish to lozenge-shaped or angular- 
faced buttressets, which are carried 
from the base of the tomb upwards. 
The hollow mouldings of the arches 
and pediments are enriched with the 
ball-flower disposed at intervals. At 
each angle of the canopy, but placed 
diagonally, is a small niche for a sta- 
tuette, but the sculptured figures are 
much mutilated. ‘The internal vault- 
ing of this canopy is in three bays, 
octopartite, the cells being divided by 
small moulded ribs, with sculptured 
bosses in the centre of each bay. 
Raised on the tomb, and immediately 
over or westward of the head of the 
efligy, is a canopy or housing, ogee- 
arched on the top and sides, which 
arches are foliated within and crock- 
eted externally. 

The next monument noticed by Mr. 
Bloxam is that of Elizabeth Lady 
Montacute, the wife of William Lord 
Montacute, by whom she had four sons 
and six daughters. She died a.p. 1353. 
This is a high tomb ( Plate II.) with 
panelled recesses on each side con- 
taining small statuettes 18 inches high, 
representing the ten children of the 
deceased. At the head and foot are 
bas-reliefs in quatrefoil compartments. 
That at the head represents the blessed 
Virgin bearing in her arms the divine 
Infant, with the evangelistic symbols of 
St. Matthew and St. John, which latter 
are sculptured outside the quatrefoil ; 
that at the foot represents a female clad 
in a gown and mantle, and with long 
flowing hair, with evangelistic symbols 
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of St. Mark and St. Luke arranged 
similarly to the symbols at the head. 
This tomb has been covered with poly- 
chrome. The slab which covers it is 
surmounted by a smaller slab, on which 
is the recumbent effigy of the Lady 
Montacute. This effigy (of which there 
are two plates in Hollis’s Monumental 
Effigies) is represented with the neck 
bare, and the hair disposed and con- 
fined on each side of the face within a 
jewelled caul of network; over the 
forehead is worn a veil, and on the 
head is a rich plaited cap with nebule 
folds, with a ti pet attached to it and 
falling down behind. The body-dress 
consists of a sleeveless gown of a 
crimson colour, flowered with yellow 
and green, buttoned in front from 
the neck downwards to below the 
waist. At each side of the waist, 
under the armpits, is an opening in 
the gown, within which is disclosed 
the inner vest or corset, worn beneath 
the open supertunic, the close-fitting 
sleeves of the corset extending to the 
wrist. The corset is painted of a dif- 
ferent colour, and is of a different 
pattern to the gown. The gown is 
flounced at the skirts by a broad 
white border, and round the side open- 
ings and along the edge of the top of 
the gown is arich border of leaves. 
The hands are bare and conjoined on 
the breast, as in prayer; over the 

own or supertunic is worn the mantle 
fastened together in front of the breast, 
not in the usual mode by a cordon, 
but by a large and rich lozenge-shaped 
morse, raised in high relief. The man- 
tle is of a buff colour, and covered all 
over with rondeaux or roundels, con- 
nected together by small bands, whilst 
in the intermediate spaces are fleurs- 
de-lis, all of raised work, probably in 
some kind of cement. 

The statuettes on each side of this 
tomb are most interesting from the 
varieties of coeval costume they tend 
to illustrate. A male figure is attired 
in the courtpye, or short cloak jagged 
at the border, with a white tunic be- 
neath, and bawdrick round the body at 
the hips. Two represent abbesses in 
long white gowns, black mantles, and 
tippets, and plaited wimples. These 
differ in some particulars, and one 
only has the pastoral staff. Two of 
the daughters of the Lady Montacute 


were in succession abbesses of Barkin 
in Essex, and were doubtless inten 

to be represented by these statuettes. 
The fourth, that of a female, is dressed 
in a green high-bodied gown or robe, 
with small pocket-holes in front, and 
short sleeves reaching only to the 
elbows. The fifth, also that of a female, 
is in a white gown, with close-fitting 
sleeves, belted round the waist bya nar- 
row girdle, and over it is worn a black 
mantle. 

The sixth, of which the mere torso 
only remains, is that of a male in a 
doublet jagged at the skirts and but- 
toned down in front from the neck, 
with close sleeves, the manice botonate 
buttoned from the elbows to the wrists, 
with a bawdrick round the hips buckled 
on the right side. From the left side 
of the bawdrick the gipciere is sus- 
pended. This much mutilated effi 
presents a good specimen of the early 
doublet. ‘The seventh is the e of 
a male in a long coat, the toga talaris, 
with a cloak over, buttoned in front 
downwards from the neck to the third 
button, from whence it lies open to the 
skirts. This habit, in the ya of 
the fourteenth century, would be de- 
scribed as cota et cloca. In the right 
hand is held a purse. 

The eighth is the figure of a bishop 
in the usual episcopal vestments as 
arrayed for the eucharistic sacrifice, 
and was intended to represent Simon 
Bishop of Ely, one of the sons of the 
Lady Montacute. The ninth is the 
figure of a female in a gown or super- 
tunic, buttoned in front from the 
breast to the waist, and with short 
sleeves reaching only to the elbows, 
from whence depend long white liri- 
pipes or false hanging sleeves. From 
beneath this gown or supertunic, for 
it would have been anciently de- 
scribed as supertunica, the loose skirts 
of the under-robe, of which also the 
close-fitting sleeves were visible, ap- 
pear. Behind this fi are the re- 
mains of a mantle. e tenth figure 
is also that of a female in a gown or 
close-fitting supertunic, buttoned in 
front to the waist. The heads of all 
these statuettes have been destroyed, 
and they are otherwise more ‘or less 
mutilated ; but, from the diversity of 
costume of one and the same period 
they present, they contribute to render 
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this one of the most interesting mo- 
numents of the fourteenth century. 
They have been carefully represented 
in Hollis’: Monumental Efiigies. 

The third monument is a high tomb, 
the south side of which is divided into 
compartments by quatrefoiled circles, 
each containing a shield charged with 
armorial bearings: a similar compart- 
ment occupies the west end of the tomb, 
the east end and north sides being un- 
exposed. On this tomb lies the recum- 
bent effigy of a knight in body armour, 
with an emblazoned jupon over, and rich 
bawdrick, of apparently the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, but presenting no 
very peculiar points of interest. This 
tomb and effigy have been wrongly as- 
cribed to a judge who lived in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Its 
age is, however, nearly two centuries 
later, and the effigy does not exhibit a 
single feature in costume applicable to 
that of a judge. From the armorial 


bearings on the sides of the tomb the 
person of whom this monument was in 
commemoration might with some little 
research be ascertained. The feet rest 
against a dog, collared, and the tilting- 
helm beneath the head is surmounted 
by a bull’s head as a crest. 

In the north transept is a plain high 
tomb with shields on the sides charged 
with an inkhorn and penner, as if indi- 
cative of the last resting-place of a 
notary. This appears to be of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. 

These are the principal ancient mo- 
numents in the cathedral of Oxford ; 
and, with the exception of a slab be- 
neath the wooden watch-chamber er- 
roneously called the shrine of St. 
Frideswide, raised on a table tomb, 
and from which brasses of a man and 
his wife have been removed, are the 
only monuments in the cathedral of a 
period anterior to the Reformation. 





MICHAEL DRAYTON AND HIS “IDEA’S MIRROR.” 


THERE are several curious points 
connected with the biography and the 
works of Drayton which yet remain to 
be illustrated, and which might be 
easily illustrated by his own produc- 
tions and those of others, his contem- 
poraries. Such, however, is not my 
object at present ; but, as regards what 
authors of his own time have told us 
respecting him, I may mention a cir- 
cumstance that has hitherto escaped 
notice, viz. that Drayton was one 
of the writers of that day who la- 
mented in verse the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney. This fact shews him to have 
been a poet some years before his 
earliest known work made its ap- 

rance. His “ Harmony of the 
hurch” came out in 1591, but his 
Elegy upon Sidney was most likely 
rinted very soon after the catastrophe 
it celebrates, which occurred, as every 
body is aware, in 1586. The Rev. 
Mr. Dyce, in introducing his reprint 
of “The Harmony of the Church,” 
calls it Drayton’s “ earliest publi- 
cation,” and Chalmers and others 
knew nothing of him as a poet before 
the year 1593. 


On what evidence, then, do I say 
that Drayton, who is stated to have 
been born in 1563, was a writer of 
verse about 1587? On the distinct 
and positive testimony of a contem- 
porary, who tells us so in as many 
words. 

In 1606 was printed “ Sir Philip 
Sydneys Ourania, written by N. B. 
a work that has hitherto been at- 
tributed, frem the initials, to Nicholas 
Breton, but which was in truth the 
authorship of Nicholas Baxter, whose 
own copy, signed with his own name, 
and corrected in many places, is in my 
possession. Those ve 4 have imputed 
it to Breton can never have read a 
line of the performance, which is en- 
tirely, dedication and all, in verse, and 
from which we learn that Baxter (or 
Backster) had been one of the tutors 
of the illustrious person he celebrates. 
This circumstance is, I apprehend, of 
itself a novelty in relation to the earl 
education of Sidney, who, under his 
self-adopted appellation of Astrophil, 
is thus made to address Baxter, who 
pocueaty translates his own name as 

ergaster : 
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Art thou (quoth he) my tutor Tergaster ? 

He answer’d, Yea, such was my happy chaunce. 

I grieve (quoth Astrophill) at thy disaster, 
But fates denie me learning to advaunce ; | 
Yet Cinthia shall afford thee maintenance. 
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My dearest sister, keepe my tutor well, 
For in his element he doth excell.—Sign. N. 


Of course, his “dearest sister” was 
the Countess of Pembroke, to whom 
Baxter dedicates his poem, and whom 
he designates as Cynthia. In the 
progress of the performance the author 
mentions various poets by name, and 


at the close of the ensuing stanza he 
apostrophises Drayton, and states the 
fact that the author of “ Poly-Olbion” 
had been one of the poets who had in 
verse lamented the untimely death of 
Sidney :— 


But when my Cynthia knew ’twas Astrophill, 
She ranne to claspe him in her daintie armes ; 
But out, alas ! it passed mortall skill ; 
Inchaunted was the knight with sacred charmes : 
His bodie dead of yore, the more our harmes. 
O noble Drayton ! well didst thou rehearse 
Our damages in dryrie sable verse.—Sign. M. 4. 


It will be owned that this is pretty 
conclusive; but, in order to put an 
end to the possibility of doubt, Baxter 
places these words in the margin, op- 
posite theconcluding couplet —“ Dray- 
ton upon the death of S. P. 8.” 

Here then, (besides “Endymion and 
Pheebe,”) we have information of ano- 
ther and a still earlier production of 
Drayton’s pen, which has not come 
down to us, but of the existence of 
which, towards the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, there can be no dispute. 
Drayton himself never alludes to it, 
and, like a unique work of which I am 
now about to introduce a few speci- 
mens, he never reprinted it. ‘The only 
known copy was sold among the books 
of the late Mr. Heber, and, as he kindly 
lent it to me before his death, I was 
enabled to make extracts from it, and 
to preserve it from entire oblivion. 
The original has disappeared from sight, 
and we fear, in consequence of the 
non-purchase of it for any of our 
national libraries, that it is now many 
thousand miles from the country to 
which it properly belongs, and where 
it ought to have been preserved. The 
exact title of it is as follows :—“ Ideas 


Mirrovr. Amovrs in Qvatorzains. 
Che serue é tace assai domanda. At 
London, Printed by James Roberts, 
for Nicholas Linge. Anno. 1594.” 
The year 1594 was that in which 
Drayton put forth his “ Endymion and 
Pheebe ;” and it is a curious question, 
to which, probably, no answer can be 
given, What made him suppress these 
two works while he reprinted without 
reserve his “ Matilda, the faire and 
chaste daughter of Lord Robert Fitz- 
water,” of the same year? He dedi- 
cated his “Ideas Mirrour” to Sir 
Anthony Cooke, as he had dedicated 
his “Endymion and Phebe” to the 
Countess of Bedford, and he repub- 
lished both the sonnets, in which he 
addressed them, in the first edition of 
his collected poems in 1605. I did 
not advert to this fact (in truth it was 
not in my memory) when I wrote the 
article on Drayton’s “ Endymion and 
Pheebe” in your number for July last. 
In the sonnet to Sir Anthony Goalia, 
Drayton, who puts in his undoubted 
claim to originality, speaks of Sir 
Philip Sidney, whose loss he had 
mourned seven years before :— 


Divine Sir Philip, I avouch thy writ: 
I am no picke-purse of another’s wit. 


The impression of Drayton’s col- 
lected poems of 1605, 8vo. contains 
The Barons’ Wars, England’s Heroical 
Epistles, Idea, The Legend of Robert 
Duke of Normandy, The Legend of 
Matilda, and the Legend of Pierce 


Gaveston; but the “Idea” there 
enumerated is not the pastorals printed 
under that title in 1593, but an assem- 
blage of sixty-two sonnets, all addressed 
to one lady, who, the poet himself in- 
forms us, was born in Coventry, and 
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for whom he entertained so strong an 
attachment that it endured for at least 


Michael Drayton and his “ Idea’s Mirror.” 
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nine years, a circumstance upon which, 
T believe, nobody has remarked :— 


’Tis nine yeares now since first I lost my wit: 
Beare with me, then, though troubled be my braine. 


When this was written we cannot 
ascertain, because the dates to be 

thered from the sonnets extend 

m about 1590 till after the acces- 
sion of James I.; and they include 
some of those which had appeared in 
1593 under the title of “ Ideas Mir- 
rour.” Therefore, although it is true 
that Drayton never reprinted his 
“ Tdeas Mirrour” in its entireness, it 
is true also that he chose from it cer- 
tain sonnets, which he inserted, with 
others of the same class, in his collected 


ms of 1605. It is with those which 
e did not think fit to reprint that we 
have now to do; and, as it seems cer- 
tain that they were not rejected merely 
because they were of inferior merit, we 
may the more freely indujge in con- 
jectures why in 1605 the author sup- 
pressed what he had printed in 1594. 
The following shews that his affection 
for “the nymph of Ankor,” whom he 
celebrates under the name of Idea, was 
a very youthful passion. 


If chaste and pure devotion of my youth, 

Or glory of my April-springing years, 
Unfeigned love in naked simple truth, 

A thousand vows, a thousand sighs and tears ; 
Or if a world of faithful service done, 

Words, thoughts, and deeds devoted to her honour, 
Or eyes that have beheld her as their sun, 

With admiration ever looking on her; 
A life that never joy’d but in her love, 

A soul that ever hath ador’d her name, 
A faith that time nor fortune could remove, 

A muse that unto heaven hath rais’d her fame: 
Though these, nor these, deserve to be embraced, 
Yet fair unkind, too good to be disgraced. 


It will be observed that Drayton 
calls these “ Quatorzains,” and they 
certainly are not sonnets in the strict 
and proper sense of the word ; but it 
is remarkable that some of his “ qua- 
torzains ” consist in fact of sixteen lines, 
and that in more than one instance 
the writer varies his measure by 
adopting twelve-syllable instead of 


ten-syllable lines: sometimes he even 
has a ten-syllable line intermixed with 
others of twelve-syllables, a peculiarity 
(not to call it a defect) which belongs, 
as far as I recollect, to the produc- 
tions of no other poet. Another of 
what Drayton calls “ Amours” runs 
thus: 


My fair, had I not erst adorn’d my lute 


With those sweet strings stolen from thy golden hair, 
Unto the world had all my joys been mute, 

Nor had I learnt to descant on my fair. 
Had not mine eye seen thy celestial eye, 

Nor my heart known the power of thy name, 
My soul had ne’er felt thy divinity, 

Nor my muse been the trumpet of thy fame. 
But thy divine perfections, by their skill, 

This miracle on my poor muse have tried, 
And, by inspiring, glorified my quill, 

And in my verse thyself art deified. 
Thus from thyself the cause is thus derived, 
That by thy fame all fame shall be survived, 


will run more agreeably to a modern 
ear without this additional quaintness, 
although I generally prefer it for the 
sake of identity. These “ quator- 


T have not thought it poseenary in 


these quotations from “ Ideas Mir- 

rour” to observe the old irregular 

spelling, as in my opinion the lines 
4 
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zains” are at least equal to any their 
author seems to have preferred later 
in life, and are not inferior to most of 


Piozziana. 
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those by Sidney, Constable, or Daniel, 


whose example Drayton professes to 
follow, observing 


Let none think them disparaged to be ; 
Poor men with reverence speak of a king. 


Introductory of “ Ideas Mirrour” is a 
sonnet subscribed Gorbo il fidele ; and 
it is to be borne in mind that Gorbo 
is a name Drayton gives to a speaker 
in a pastoral in his “ Idea: the Shep- 
herd’s Garland” of 1593. If any of 
your readers can aid me in the dis- 
—— who is intended by Gorbo, I 
shall be obliged to them: he was un- 


questionably a poet, and one of some 
eminence and facility, as is testified by 
the tribute he bestows upon Drayton, 
in which he also speaks of “ Pandora’s 
poesy,” and of the “nectar-dewed 
verse” which he had addressed to 
“Earth's great Queen,” meaning, in all 
probability, Elizabeth. 
J. Payne Corser. 


PIOZZIANA.—No. IX. 
(Continued from vol. XX XIII. p. 35.) 


“All their heads seemed turned 
about something or nothing which they 
call Animal Magnetism. . . . A gentle- 
man at yesterday’s dinner-party men- 
tioned that he took pupils, and was 
happy to assure us, he said, that, 
though he had not yet attained the 
desirable power of putting a person 
into a catalepsy at pleasure, he could 
throw a woman into a deep swoon, 
from which no arts but his own could 
recover her. How difficult is it to 
restrain one’s contempt and indignation 
for a buffoonery so mean, and a prac- 
tice so diabolical! The folly may pos- 
sibly find its way into England: I 
should be very sorry.” 


* We have all heard much of Italian 
Cicisbeism. I had a mind to know 
how matters really stood, and took the 
nearest way to information, by asking 
a mighty beautiful and apparently art- 
less young creature, not noble, how 
that affair was managed,—for there is 
no harm done, Iam sure, saidI. *‘ Why 
no,’ replied she, ‘no great harm, to be 
sure, except we ensure attentions 
from a man one cares little about. 
For my own part,’ continued she, ‘I 
detest the custom, and I happen to 
love my husband excessively, and de- 
sire nobody’s company in the world 
but his. e are not people of fashion, 
you know, nor at all rich; so how 
should we set fashions for our betters ? 
They would only say, How jealous he 
is! if Mr. Such-a-one sat much with 
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me at home, or went with me to the 
Corso, and I must go with some gentle- 
man, you know; and the men are such 
ungenerous creatures, and have such 
ways with them. I want money often, 
and his cavalier servente signs the 
bills, and so the connection draws 
closer,—that’s all!’—* And your hus- 
band?’ said I—‘Oh! why he likes 
to see me well dressed. Tle is very 
grot-setured, and very charming, and 

love him in my heart..—‘ And your 
confessor ?’ cried 1—‘ Oh! why he is 
used to it; in the Milanese dialeet,— 
E assue faa.” 


“ The most dreaded of all roads car- 
ried us next morning to Mantua, where 
we had letters for an agreeable friend, 
who neglected nothing that could en- 


tertain or instruct us. He showed me 
the field where it is supposed the house 
stood in which Virgil was born, and 
told me what he knew of the evidence 
that he was born there. Certain it is 
that much care is taken to keep the 
place sacred, from an idea of its being 
the identical spot; and I hope it is so. 


“When Smeathman told us about 
twelve years ago that an immense body 
of African ants, which appeared as 
they moved forward like the whole 
earth in agitation, covered and sud- 
denly arrested a solemn elephant as 
he grazed unsuspiciously on the plain, 
he told us too that in eight hours’ time 
no trace was left _ of the devas- 
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tators or devastated, except the ske- 
leton of the noble creature neatly 
picked,—a standing proof of the power 
of numbers against a single force.” 


“ T was never aware, till now, that, 
though we talk of Italian book-keep- 
ing, the little cant words employed 


in counting-houses took their original 
from the Lombard language, unless, 
perhaps, that of ditto, which every 
moment recurs, meaning detto or su- 
detto, as that which was already said 
before; but this place has afforded me 
an opportunity of discovering what the 
people meant who called a large por- 
tion of ground in Southwark some 
— ago ‘a plant, above all things. 

e ground was devoted to the pur- 
poses of extensive commerce ; but the 
appellation of a plant gave me much 
disturbance, from my inability to fa- 
thom the meaning of it. I have found 
out that the Lombards call many things 
a plant, and say of their cities, palaces, 
&c. in familiar discourse, ‘ che la pianta 
& buona, la pianta é cultiva,’” &c. 


“ Before leaving the plains of Lom- 
bardy, I would give my countrywomen 
some reason for detaining them so long 
there. It cannot be an uninteresting 
nation to us, when we reflect that our 
finest head-dresses are made by Mi- 
laners, that a curt gown was early 
known in England by the name of a 
Mantua, from Manto, the daughter of 
Tiresias, who founded the city so called, 
and that some of the best materials for 
making those mantuas are still named 
from the town it is manufactured in— 
a Padua-soy.” 

“ A Frenchman whom I sent for once 
at Bath to dress my hair, gave me an 
excellent trait of his own national cha- 
racter, speaking upon that subject, 
when he meant to satirise others. ‘ You 
have lived some years in England, 
friend,’ said I; ‘ do you like it?’ * Mais 
non, madame, pas parfaitement bien.’ 
* You have travelled much in Italy, do 
you like that better?’ ‘Ah! Dieu ne 
plaise, madame, je n’aime gueres mes- 
sieurs les Italiens.’ ‘ What did they do 
to make you hate them so?’ ‘ Mais, 
c’est que les Italiens se tuent l'un 
Yautre,’ replied the fellow, ‘ et les An- 
glais se font un plaisir de se tuer eux- 
mémes. Pardi, je ne me sens rien moins 
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qu’un vrai gout pour ces gentilesses la, 
et j’'aimerois mieux me trouver a Paris, 
pour rire un peu.” 


“ A woman of quality, near whom I 
sat, at the fine ball Bragadin made 
two nights ago, in honour of this gay 
season, inquired. how I had passed the 
morning. I named several churches 
I had looked into, particularly that 
which they esteem beyond the rest, as 
a favourite work of Palladio, and called 
the Redentore. ‘You do very right,’ 
said she, ‘to look at our churches, as 
you have none in England, I know; 
but then you have so many other fine 
things—such charming steel buttons, for 
example,’ pressing my hand to shew 
that she meant no offence, for, added 
she, ‘Chi pensa d’una maniera, chi 
pensa d’un altra.’” 


“ Venice.—Having heard that Gua- 
rini’s manuscript of the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ 
written in his own hand, was safely 
kept at this place, I asked for it, and 
was entertained to see his numberless 
corrections, and variations from the 
original thought, like those of Pope’s 
Homer in the British Museum ; some 
of which I copied out for Doctor 
Johnson to print at the time he pub- 
lished his Lives of the English Poets. 
My curiosity led me to look in the 
Pastor Fido for the famous passage of 
‘ Legge humana, inhumana, Se. and it 
was observable enough that he had 
written it three different ways, before 
he pitched on that peculiar expression 
which caused his book to be prohi- 
bited. Seeing the manuscript, I took 
notice, however, of the beautiful pen- 
manship with which it was written. 
Our English handwriting compared to 
his was course, if I recollect, and very 
angular, but Jtalian-hand was the first 
to become elegant, and still retains 
some privileges amongst us.” 


* All literary topics are pleasingly 
discussed at Quirini’s casino, where 
everything may be learnt by the con- 
versation of the company, as Dr. John- 
son said of his Literary Club, but more 
agreeably, because women are always 
= the number of persons admitted 

ere. 


“ Gray and Young are the favourite 
writers among us as far as I have yet 
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heard them talked over on the con- 
tinent. The first has secured them 
by his residence at Florence, and his 
Latin verses, I believe ; the second, by 
his piety and brilliant thoughts. Even 
Romanists are disposed to think dear 
Dr. Young very near to Christianity ; 
an idea which must either make one 
laugh or cry, while 

‘Sweet peace, and heavenly hope, and 

humble joy, 
Divinely beam on his exalted soul.” 


“ Fiction is false; and, had I not 
discovered it by any other means, I 
might have recollected a comical con- 
test enough between a literary lady 
once and Dr. Johnson, to which I was 
myself a witness, when she, maintain- 
ing the happiness and purity of a 
country life and rural manners with 
her best eloquence, and she had a great 
deal, added as corroborative and almost 
incontestible authority that the poets 
said so. ‘And didst thou not know, 
then,’ replied he, ‘my darling dear, 
that the poets lie ?’” 

“Ferrara has other distinctions. Bo- 
narelli here, at the academy of gl’ In- 
trepidi, read his able defence of that 
pastoral comedy, so much applauded 
and censured, called Filli di Sciro, 
> gt the great Ariosto lived and 

ied.” 


“Why all the very very early pic- 
tures of the Virgin, and many of our 
blessed Saviour himself, done in the 
first ages of Christianity, should be 
bluck, or at least tawny, is to me wholly 
incomprehensible; nor could I ever 
obtain an explanation of its cause from 
men of learning or from connoisseurs. 
We have in England a black Madonna, 
very ancient of course, and of immense 
value, in the cathedral of Weils, in 
Somersetshire. It is painted on glass, 
and stands in the middle pane of the 
upper window, I think—is a profile 
face, and eminently handsome. My 
mind tells me that 1 have seen another 
somewhere in Great Britain, but can- 
not recollect the spot, unless it were 
Arundel Castle, in Sussex, but I am 
not sure. None were ever painted so 
since the days of Pietro Perugino, I be- 
lieve; so their antiquity is unques- 
tionable. He and his few contempo- 
raries drew her white, as Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds and Pompeio Battoni.”—[ We 
believe that we can throw some light 
on this subject, though it puzzled , 
Piozzi’s men of learning and connois- 
seurs. The early painters had tradi- 
tional compositions, which by repetition 
became at length permanently fixed 
and followed as types, from which little 
deviation was made. About the twelfth 
or thirteenth century this method of 
representing the Virgin (for we hesi- 
tate about extending it to our Sa- 
viour) came into fashion, in allusion to 
the Canticles of Solomon :—“ I am black 
but comely, O ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem, as the tents of Kedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon.”—M. Raoul 
Rochette says, “ As Christianity was 
obscured in the darkness of the middle 
ages, the celestial countenance of the 
Virgin became gradually darkened by 
the same shades which obscured the 
whole of society, and took a sad and 
severe aspect. ‘This was introduced 
by Byzantine art, and lasted to the 
days of Cimabue. It is i apa that 
an artist of the name of Luke (whose 

aintings were ascribed to St. Luke) 
introduced the innovation.” On this 
subject Lord Lindsay’s History of 
Christian Art may be consulted.— 
J. M.] 

“ Whilst I perambulated the palaces 
of the Bolognese nobility, gloom 
though spacious, and melancholy thoug 
splendid, I could not but admire at 
Richardson's judgment when he makes 
his beautiful bigot, his interesting Cle- 
mentina, an inhabitant of superstitious 
Bologna. ... Dear Richardson, at Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street, and Parson’s 
Green, Fulham, felt all within him that 
travelling can tell, or experience con- 
firm. e had seen little, and Johnson 
has often told me he had read little; but 
what he did read never forsook a 
memory that was not contented with 
retaining, but fermented all that fell into 
it, and made a new creation from the 
fertility of its own rich mind.” 


“Though Leo treated him (Lascaris) 
with favour, and even friendship, the 
man whom he had encouraged to inti- 
macy when Cardinal John of Medicis, 
—though he made him superintendent 
of a Greek college at Rome—it is said 
he always wished to die in France, 
whither he retired in the reign of 
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Francis the First, and wrote his Latin 
Epigrams, which I have heard Dr. 
Johnson prefer even to the Greek ones 
printed in the Anthologia, and of which 
our Queen Elizabeth, inspired by 
Roger Ascham, desired to see the 
enlieis but he then was upon a visit 
to Rome, where he died of the gout at 
ninety-three years old.” 

“ Tf softness in the female character, 
and meek humility of countenance, be 
all that are wanted for the head of a 
Madonna, we must go to Elizabeth 
Sirani, and Sassoferato, I think; but 
it is ever so. The Cordelia of Mrs. 
Cibber was, beyond all comparison, 
softer and sweeter than that of her 
powerful successor Siddons; yet who 
will say that the actresses were equal ?” 


“Leghorn.—I have here finished 
that work which chiefly brought me 
hither—the ‘ Anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son's cafe: It is from this port that 
they take their flight to England.” 


** While yonder comes the powerful King of 


Day, , 
Rejoicing in the east, &c. 


So charming Thomson wrote from 
his lodgings at a milliner’s in Bond- 
street, where he seldom rose early 
enough to see the sun do more than 
glisten on the opposing windows of the 
street; but genius, like truth, cannot 
be kept down.” 


“ There is one work of art peculiar 
to this city (N. aples), and attempted 
in no other, on which surprising sums 
of money are lavished by many of 
the inhabitants.... The thing when 
finished is called a presepio, is com- 
posed in honour of this sacred season, 
after which it is taken to pieces, and 
arranged after a different manner next 
year. . . consists of a miniature repre- 
sentation in sycamore wood, properly 
coloured, of the house of Bethlehem, 
with the blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
and our Saviour in the manger. ‘The 
figures are about six inches high, and 
dressed with the most exact propriety. 
...T have been shown within the last 
week presepios which have cost their 
possessors fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand pounds, and, rather than relinquish 
or sell them, many families have gone 
to ruin. One of these playthings had 
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the Journey of the Three Kings repre- 
sented on it, and the presents were all 
of real gold and silver finely worked. 
‘ But, sir,’ said I, ‘why do you dress 
up one of the Wise Men with a turban 
and crescent, 600 years before the birth 
of Mahomet, who first put that mark 
on the forehead of his followers? The 
Eastern Magi were not Turks. This 
is a breach of costume.’ A young lady 
here of English parents, just ten years 
old, asked me very pertinently ‘ why 
this pretty sight was called a presepio ? 
But, said she, suddenly answering 
herself, ‘I suppose because it is pre- 
ceptive.’” 


“* [1 trionfo di Policinello,; —a person 


for whom they (the Neapolitans) pro- 


fess a peculiar esteem. Harlequin and 
Brighella here scarcely share the fond- 
ness of an audience, while at Venice, 
Milan, &c. much pleasantry is always 
cast into their characters. What I 
have learned from this show is the 
derivation of his xame who is so much 
the favourite of Naples. Both from 
the mask he appears in, cut and co- 
loured so as exactly to resemble a flea, 
with hook nose and wrinkles, like the 
body of that animal; his employment, 
too, being ever ready to hop and skip 
and jump about, giving his neighbours 
a sly pinch from time to time; and, 
last of all, his name, which, corrupt it 
how we please, was originally Puli- 
cinello, leaves me persuaded that the 
appellation is merely little flea.” 

¢ St. Anthony, under whose pro- 
tection the theatre at Naples was built, 
with no great propriety, it must be 
confessed. It has chanced, however, 
that by many sects of Christians the 
player and his profession have been 
severely reprobated. Calvinists forbid 
them their walls as destructive to 
morality, while Romanists refuse them 
the common rites of sepulture. Scrip- 
ture affords no ground for such severity. 
Dr. Johnson once told me that St. Paul 
quoted in his Epistles u comedy of Me- 
nander. It is, then, a fair inference 
enough that the apostle could never 
have prohibited to his followers the 
sight of plays, when he cited them 
himself.” 


“ Milan—Leonardo da Vinci's fa- 
mous folio preserved in this (the Am- 
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brosian) library, for which James the 
First offered three thousand ducats,— 
an event recorded here over the chest 
that contains it, on a table of marble. 
Nothing seems above, nothing below, 
the observation of that prodigious 
genius. He has in this as in other 
volumes put down apparently every 
painter’s or mathematician’s thought 
that crossed his imagination. It is a 
Leonardiana, the common-place book 
of a great and wise man. Nor did our 
British sovereign ever with more good 
sense evince his true love of learning 
than by his princely offer of its pur- 
chase.” * 

“*TIn Naples we see the works of 
nature displayed ; at Rome and Florence 
we survey the performances of art; 
at every place in Italy there is much 
worthy of one’s esteem,’ said the 
Venetian President very elegantly, ‘and 
at Milan there is the Abate Bossi. .... 
No character ever so completely re- 
sembled his, as that of the famous 
Hough, well known in England by the 
title of the good Bishop of Worcester. 
Hisingenuity in composing and placing 
these words on the 13th May, 1775, 
is perhaps one of his least valuable 


jeux @esprit; but pretty when one 


knows that on that day the Empress 
was born, on that day the Archduke 
arrived at Milan on a visit to his 
brother, and on that day the Duchess 
was delivered of a son. The words 
may be read our way or the Chinese. 


Natalis Adventus Partus 

Matris Fratris Conjugis 

Felix Optatus Incolumis 

Principem Aulam Urbem 
Lectificabat. 


“T remember Doctor Johnson once 
said that nobody had ever seen a very 
strange thing, and challenged the com- 
pany (about seventeen people, myself 
among them) to produce a strange 
thing.” 


“ The Italians are excessively happy 





* One volume of this Leonardiana is 
now in the private library of the King of 
England at the Queen’s house in the Park, 
procured from Charles or James the First’s 
collection, and written with the left hand, 
or rather backwards, to be read only with 
the help of a mirror. —P. 
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in their power of making verses im- 

roviso, either in their old or new 
anguage. We were speaking the 
other day of the famous epigram of 
Ausonius, 


Tnfelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc moriente fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 


Our equally noble and ingenious 
master of the house rendered it in 
Italian thus immediately,— 


Misera Dido ! fra i nuziali ardori 
L’un muore e fuggi—l’altro fuggi e mori. 


“Tn the Ambrosian library at Milan 
isshowna MS. of the Consolation of Phi- 
losophy (Boetius) very finely written 
in the tenth century, and kept in elegant 
preservation ; a private common-place 
book of L. da Vinci never shewn, but 
full of private memoirs, caricatures, 
hints for painters, statistics, remarks, 
&c. But there is another treasure in 
this town, the prefect tells me, by the 
same inimitable master, no other than 
an alphabet, ater noster, &c. written 
by himself for the use of his own 
little children, and ornamented with 
vignettes to tempt them to study it.” 


“Thave been assured that the hymns 
written by his first wife Elpis, who, 
though she brought him no children, 
as Bertius says, was yet fida curarum 
et studiorum socia, are still sung in the 
Romish churches at Brescia and Ber- 
gamo, somewhat altered from the state 
we found them in atthe end of Cominus’ 
edition of the Compilations.” 


“The Abate Bianconi thinks the 
old Romans pronounced Cicero and 
Cesar as the moderns do, and many 
English scholars are of the same 
mind; but here are coins dug up out 
of the Veronese mountain with the 
word “ Carolus” spelt “ Karrulus ;” and 
Christus was spelt Kristus in Ves- 
pasian’s time, it is certain, because 
of the player’s monument at Rome. 
Dr. Johnson, I remember, was always 
steady to that opinion.” 


“Men drawing carts along the roads 
afford somewhat an awkward proof 
of the government’s lenity when human 
creatures are levelled with the beasts 
of burden, and called stott-eisel, or stout- 
asses, as I understand, who by this in- 
formation have learned that the frame 
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which supports a picture is for the 
same reason called an eisel, as we call 
a thing to hang clothes on, a horse.” 





“ Vienna.—The learned and amiable 
Abbé Denys showed me a thousand 
unmerited civilities, was charmed with 
the character of Dr. Johnson, and de- 
lighted with the story of his conver- 
sation at Rouen with Mons. Abbé 
Roffette.” 

“The Livy which learned men 
have hoped to find safe in the seraglio 
of Constantinope was burnt by the 
late Sultan Amurath. Our Abbé 
Denys tells me the motive sprung 
from mistaken piety, but the effect is 
to be lamented.” 

“Poor Dr. Goldsmith said once, ‘I 
would advise every young fellow set- 
ting out in life to love gravy! and 
added, that he had formerly seen a 

lutton’s eldest nephew disinherited 
cause his uncle never could persuade 
him to say he liked gravy!” 





“ Dr. Johnson was very angry with 
a gentleman at my house once, I very 
well remember, for not being better 
company, and urged that he had tra- 
velled into Bohemia and seen Prague. 
‘Surely,’ added he, ‘the man who has 
seen Prague might tell us something 
new and something strange, and not 
sit silent for want of matter to put his 
lips in motion.’—(_Dr. Fitzpatrick ).” 





“ Tibrary at Berlin.— What inte- 
rested me much more was our Jonson’s 
Cesar, a book remarkable for having 
been written by the first hero and 
general in the world perhaps, dedicated 
yor second, and possessed by the 


“ Frederick the Great—I wanted to 
see his own living apartment, and to 
view with what books and pictures he 
adorned the dressing-room he always 
sat in; the first were chiefly the works 
of Voltaire and Metastasio, the last 
were small landscapes of Albano and 
Watteau. At our desire they showed 
us the little bed he slept in, and the 
chairs he sat in familiarly. Suetonius in 
French and Italian was the last author 
he looked into. They have made a 
mark at the death of Augustus, where 
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he was reading when the same visitant 
called on him, quite unexpected by 
himself, it appears, though all his at- 
tendants were well aware of its ap- 
proach. As he expired he said, ‘I 
ive you alla great deal of trouble.’ 
e saw the spot he sat on at the mo- 
ment; for Frederick no more died in 
his bed than did the famous Fl. Ves- 
pasian. His servants wept as they 
repeated his expressions, caressing, 
while they spoke, his favourite dogs, 
one of which, a terrier, could hardl 
be persuaded to quit the body. It 
used to amuse the king to see them 
frightened, when he would take them 
into a large room lined with French 
mirrors, which he did now and then to 
laugh at the effect.” 





Our last extract from this amusing 
and instructive book must be the in- 
teresting account which the authoress 
gives of 

Merasrtasio. 

“Here are many ladies of fashion in 
this town very eminent for their mu- 
sical abilities, particularly Mesdemoi- 
selles de Martinas, one of whom is a 
member of the academies of Berlin and 
Bologna. The celebrated Metastasio 
died in their house, after having lived 
with the family sixty-four years, more 
or less. They set his poetry and sing 
it very finely, appearing to recollect his 
conversation and friendship with infi- 
nite tenderness and delight. He was to 
have been presented to the Pope the 
very day he died, I understand, and in 
the delirium which ultimately pre- 
ceded dissolution, he raved much of 
the supposed interview. Unwilling to 
hear of death, no one was ever per- 
mitted to mention it in conversation, 
and nothing put him so entirely out of 
humour as finding that rule trans- 
= even by his nearest friends. 

ven the small pox was not to be 
named in his presence, and whoever 
did name that disorder, though uncon- 
scious of the offence he had given, 
Metastasio would see him no more. 
The other peculiarities I could gather 
from Miss Martinaswerethese; that he 
lived contentedly half a century at 
Vienna without ever wishing to learn 
its language ; that he had never given 
more than five guineas English money 
all that time to the poor; that he 
always sate in the same seat at church, 
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but never paid for it, and that nobody 
dared ask him for the trifling sum; 
that he was grateful and beneficent to 
those friends who began by being his 
protectors, but ended much his debtors, 
for solid benefits as well as for elegant 
presents, which it was his delight to be 
perpetually making them, leaving to 
them at last all he had ever gained, with- 
out the charge even of a single legacy ; 
observing in his will that it was to them 
he owed it, and other conduct would in 
him have been injustice. Such are 
the sentiments and such was the con- 
duct of this great poet, of whom it was 
of little consequence to tell that he 
never changed the fashion of his wig, 
the cut or colour of his coat, so that 
his portrait, taken not very long ago, 
looks like those of Boileau or Moliere 
at the head of their works. His life 
was arranged with such methodical 
exactness, that he rose, studied, chatted, 
slept, and dined at the same hours for 
fifty years together, enjoying uninter- 
rupted health, which probably gave 
him that happy sweetness of temper 
or habitual gentleness of manners, which 
never suffered itself to be ruffled but 
when his sole injunction was forgotten, 
and the death of any person or relative 
was unwittingly mentioned before him. 
No solicitation had ever prevailed on 
him to dine from home, nor had his 
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nearest intimates ever seen him eat 
more than a biscuit with his lemonade, 
every meal being prepared with even 
mysterious privacy to the last. When 
his end approached, by steps so very 
rapid, he did not in the least suspect 
that it was coming, and Mademoiselle 
Martinas has yet scarcely done rejoic- 
ing in the thought that he escaped the 
infirmities he so dreaded. His earl 
mean for a celebrated singer is well 

nown on the continent. Since that 
affair finished, all his pleasures have been 
confined to music and conversation. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing the 
seventeenth edition of his works, I 
think they said; and the delight he 
took in hearing the lady he lived with 
sing his songs was visible to every one. 
An Italian abbate here said comically 
enough, ‘Oh, he looked like a man in 
the state of beatification always when 
Mademoiselle de Martinas accompanied 
his verses with her fine voice and bril- 
liant finger.’ The father of Metas- 
tasio was a goldsmith at Rome, but his 
son had so devoted himself to the fa- 
mily he lived with, that he refused to 
hear, and took pains not to know, 
whether he had in his latter days any 
one relation left in the world. On 
a character so singular I leave my 
readers to make their own observations 
and reflections.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V.* 


THE substratum of this very import- 
ant work consists of certain extracts 
from letters of Charles V. and his 
ministers, contributed by Baron Hor- 
mayr, keeper of the archives of the 
imperial family at Vienna, toa German 

eriodical publication. The Reverend 
William Bradford, the editor of the 
book before us, being at the time chap- 
lain to the British embassy at Vienna, 
had his attention directed to the valu- 
able historical documents published 


by Baron Hormayr, and upon applica- . 


to have access to the originals. The 
ec ago was not neglected. <A va- 
uable collection of letters was got 
together, and is now submitted to the 
English reader, with such connecting 
and illustrative observations as are 
necessary to point out the general his- 
torical bearing of these, for the most 
art, hitherto unknown documents. 
uch a book must, of necessity, be 
highly valuable. It is a substantial 
addition to our historical literature, 
and is extremely creditable to both 





r tion to Prince Metternich was allowed editor and publisher. 

e 

. * “* Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassadors at the Courts 
a of England and France, from the original letters in the Imperial Family Archives at 
n Vienna ; with a connecting narrative and biographical notices of the Emperor, and of 
y some of the most distinguished officers of his army and household ; together with the 
e Emperor’s Itinerary from 1519—1551. Edited by William Bradford, M.A. formerly 
ly Chaplain to the British Embassy at Vienna.’ @vo. Bentley. 1850. 
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The book opens with the sudden 
death of Leo X. on the Ist December, 
1521. The magnificent pontiff who 
had held in his hands the balance be- 
tween France and Germany, left the 
thrones of those + countries occu- 
pied by Francis I. and Charles V., then 
in the first rancour of their disastrous 
rivalry. England was nominally go- 
verned by enry VIII.; but, at that 
time, the imperious lord who ultimately 
broke the bonds of Rome was a mere 
puppet in the hands of Wolsey, whose 
eyes and heart were fixed upon the 
pontificate, and who was swaying the 
course of England in such manner 
as he deemed conducive to his ad- 
vancement to the supremacy of the 
Christian world. On receipt of the 
tidings of the death of Leo, Wolsey 
was “anxious,” remarks the Empe- 
ror’s ambassador in London, “ beyond 
what I can express.” ‘ Richard Pace, 
then just entering upon life, and dis- 
tinguished by many delightful quali- 
ties, a musician, a wit, a man of lite- 
rature, and especially versed in the 
language of Italy, was despatched post- 
haste to the Emperor, whose support 
had been long ago contingently pro- 
mised to the Cardinal of York. Pace 
was to obtain a confirmation of the 
concurrence of Charles V. in Wolsey’s 
election, and then instantly to proceed 
to Rome and urge the Cardinal’s claims 
upon the assembled conclave. The 
Pope’s death was known in England on 
the 19th December, and measures were 
instantly taken for Pace’s despatch. 
In the meantime, either three or five 
days before,* (probably the former,) 
the Emperor wrote from Ghent, that 
the tidings of Leo’s death had reached 
him the day before, and expressed his 
intention to hold to his promise made 
to baa’ | “respecting the papal dig- 
nity.” e do not learn, however, that 
he sent off any messenger to Rome, or 
took any other steps to forward Wol- 
sey’s election. He merely directed his 
ambassador in London to ascertain 
Wolsey’s wishes, which he must have 
been pretty well acquainted with, and 
what the Cardinal would advise, “in 
order to use .. . all the power and in- 
fluence, without any reserve, which we 
[the Emperor] can command.” Wol- 
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sey’s advice was given without hesita- 
tion, and is clear enough. As the Em- 
peror’s ambassador relates it, it seems 
almost incredible :-— 


“« The Cardinal listened to me with the 
greatest attention, and accepted with evi- 
dent joy the, offers made to him. They 
called forth such humble and reiterated 
thanks as though they had already secured 
for him the papal dignity. He afterwards 
spoke in a manner which did not a little 


‘astonish me, and, however strange they 


may appear, I must acquaint your majesty 
with his words. ‘ Nothing would more 
contribute,’ he said, ‘ towards determining 
the result of the election in my favour 
than the march of the Imperial troops now 
in Italy towards Rome, and in case neither 
presents nor good words have their effect 
on the College of Cardinals they should be 
compelled by main force to the choice 
which his majesty approves, so that in no 
case they be suffered to elect a dependent 
on the French, the result of which would 
be the destruction of Naples and Sicily, in- 
volving that of all Christendom; this would 
be avoided by my election.” He added 
that he was quite ready for the object in 
view to expend one hundred thousand 
ducats. He intimated that the King of 
France counted upon commanding twenty- 
two voices among the cardinals, and I see 
clearly the King offered them to him, but 
the Cardinal relies exclusively on your 
majesty.’’ 

Letters follow from the Emperor to 
Henry and Wolsey full of professions 
of anxiety for the election of a prelate 
declared to be rendered eminently 
worthy of such a dignity by the “pru- 
dence, learning, integrity, experience, 
as well as other virtues and accom- 
plishments for which he is distin- 

ished.” Pace was received b 

harles with distinguished favour. All 
kinds of imperial recommendations 
were given to him, and he was hurried 
onwards on his journey to Rome. 
But ere he reached the capital of 
Christianity the farce was at an end: 
Charles’s old tutor Adrian, cardinal 
of Tortosa, was elected on the 9th 
January, 1522, and poor defeated 
Pace was left to find his way back to 
England, where all the prospects of 
his opening life were blighted by the 
angry disappointment of the jealous 
Cardinal. . Bradford thinks there 
is no “ reasonable ground of suspicion 





* Mr. Bradford dates the Emperor’s letter 14th December in two places in p. 21, 
and 16th in two places at p. 25. 
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that Charles was insincere in his pro- 
fessions to Wolsey.” We do not agree 
with him. It cannot be supposed that 
on the death of Leo the Emperor 
omitted to send immediate instructions 
to his agents at Rome respecting the 
course they were to adopt. He learnt 
the tidings of the death of Leo in four- 
teen days after the event occurred. 
After the lapse of twenty-five days 
more—quite time enough for the Em- 
ror’s ambassador at Rome to have 
eard from Ghent—an election took 
place which was at once the most un- 
expected by the world at large, and 
the most agreeable to the Emperor. 
Adrian was one of the least likely car- 
dinals to have been chosen. He was 
not suggested until very late in the 
election. He was then, of course, pro- 
posed by the iipecietets, and was 
elected on a second scrutiny. No elec- 
tion could be more advantageous to 
the Emperor. Adrian was devoted to 
Charles’s service, as Robertson re- 
marks, “ from gratitude, from interest, 
and from inclination.” 

It is difficult to believe that such an 
election was brought about without 
some very clear although perhaps in- 
direct instructions from the Emperor. 
His professions to Wolsey amount to 
nothing at all. In a letter from Adrian 
to the Emperor, here published, the 
new Pope states distinctly, that he 
was well aware that Charles could not 
make any open solicitation on his be- 
half because “ such interference would 
have been fatal to your good under- 
standing with one [Wolsey] who at 
this moment is of all others most ne- 
cessary to your welfare in Italy.” He 
adds, also, “In this my election the 
feeling which influenced the sacred 
college, as you will readily believe, 
and as has been intimated by them to 
Don John Manuel [the Emperor's 
ambassador at Rome], was that it 
would be a choice agreeable to your 
majesty.” 

Adrian’s pontificate lasted, not ten 
months as Mr. Bradford states, but a 
year and eight months,* at the expira- 
tion of which, the good old man de- 
parted, we doubt not willingly, from a 
world and from a dignity for both of 
which he was singularly unfitted. 


* He was elected early in Januar 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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Again Wolsey was on tip-toe with ex- 
pectation, and again he was befooled 
by Charles. It is manifest from the 
letters here }. ublished that he received 
no support from the Emperor except 
in words. Wolsey himself became con- 
vinced of Charles’s insincerity, and 
abandoned all thought of that “promo- 
tion unto honour” upon which Mr. 
Bradford says (rather strangely for a 
clergyman) that, “ like the ambitious 
Balaam,” his whole soul had been fixed. 
From that time England cooled in her 
alliance with the Emperor. 

The defection of the Constable of 
Bourbon from his allegiance to France 
is fully illustrated by the letters here 
published, and we learn the various 
means by which he gathered together 
his share of the army which achieved the 
great victory at Pavia, and accomplished 
the capture of the Constable’s natural 
sovereign and ancient friend, the King 
of France. Pomperant, an adherent 
of Bourbon, was the first to make his 
way across the fatal field to the de- 
feated King, who stood surrounded by 
a host of combatants. Throwing him- 
self on his knees, he entreated the 
King not to court certain death by of- 
fering a hopeless resistance, but to 

ield up his sword to the Duke of 

ourbon, who was at hand. “ I know 
no Duke of Bourbon,” replied the mo- 
narch, “but myself.” By this time 
Bourbon and several others of the 
leaders of the imperial army had hur- 
ried to the spot. Bourbon, sinking on 
his knee, humbly requested permission 
to kiss the royal hand. Being refused, 
he exclaimed sorrowfully, “Sire, if 
you had followed my counsel, you 
would not have been in this estate, nor 
so much blood of the French nobilit 
have been shed as now stains the fields 
of Italy.” The King, raising his eyes 
to Heaven, exclaimed, “ Patience, since 
fortune has forsaken me!” 

The editor adheres to the old story 
of the laconic letter from Francis to 
his mother, “ Madame, tout est perdu 
fors honneur.” We thought this fable 
had been exploded. The letter was 
a long one, and those words do not 
occur in it; although in the course of 
it there is a passage which has some- 
thing of that import. 
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Charles's hard treatment of his il- 
lustrious prisoner, and the long nego- 
tiations which preceded the conclusion 
of the treaty of Madrid, occupy a con- 
siderable space in the volume. The 
details are valuable, but too minute 
for us to enter upon. The result is 
in unison with the general impression. 
Charles was harsh, grasping, and un- 

merous. Francis was easily cast 

own, and bore but badly the un- 
wonted restraints to which as a pri- 
soner he was necessarily subjected. 

And now we pass to what is per- 
haps the most valuable part of the 
book to mere English historical in- 

uirers: several dispatches, namely, 
rom Chapuys, the imperial ambassador 
in London in the years 1529 and 1530, 
full of mention of Henry, Wolsey, and 
Anne Boleyn. Chapuys is the Capu- 
cius of Shakspere, the “lord ambassa- 
dor from the Emperor,” introduced 
into the dying scene of Queen Katha- 
rine. He arrived in England just upon 
the fall of Wolsey. Whilst the dis- 


grace of the haughty favourite seemed 
oubtful, the ambassador refrained 
from presenting his credentials, but 


“on the festival of St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist Athe Cardinal] was himself, so 
to speak, disevangelised, set aside, and 
deprived of the office of chancellor 
and of his seat in the King’s council,” 
and Chapuys then at once proceeded 
to wait upon the new minister, the 
Duke of Norfolk. He describes his 
interview minutely. After the Turk, 
and the peace with France, ard Henry’s 
divorce, had all been discussed, they 
proceeded thus :— 


‘¢ The Duke turning to me full of gaiety 
said, ‘ How delighted the Emperor will be 
to hear of the ruin of the Cardinal!’ ‘I 
think he will,’ I answered, ‘ but not from 
any positive hatred he bears him, for, what- 
ever his disposition might have been, his 
incapacity to render either good or evil to 
the Emperor was sufficiently apparent, and, 
as he was not of such consideration as to 
excite any vindictive feeling, the Emperor 
will make no great matter of his downfall.” 
After more of the same politic or hypocri- 
tical nonsense, the ambassador proceeds ; 
“* I afterwards took occasion to say for 
his further gratification, that as I had 
been the first to break the long chain of 
custom of paying court to the Cardinal, I 
was the first ambassador also who had the 
honour of transacting business with him.’’ 


Thus flattered and amused, the 
Duke was.in excellent humour, and, in 
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spite of the ambassador’s courtly re- 
monstrances, persisted in peasy b 
ing him on his departure, beyond the 
Hall where he had first received him, 
and so they parted with infinite po- 
liteness on both sides. 

Chapuys then relates an interview 
with the bluff King in the same minute 
way. The ambassador went to Green-~ 
wich by appointment, and, passing 
down the river, arrived at the palace 
on a Sunday morning at eight o'clock, 
being the customary hour of audience. 
He was escorted from his boat by a 
civil gentleman whom he terms Mons. 
Poller [Pollard ?] accompanied by two 
of the royal servants. At the second 
gate of the court Stokesley Bishop of 

ondon was waiting to receive him. 
He conducted him to the royal ante- 
chamber, where he found the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, Archbishop 
Warham, and a great attendance of 
courtiers, who were waiting to accom- 
pany the King to mass. In a few 
minutes the King made his appearance. 
He at once singled out the ambassador, 
and with the utmost graciousness and 
courtesy—much more than on a former 
oceasion—took him by the sleeve, and 
accosted him with “So you have news 
for me from my brother the Emperor.” 
Chapuys answered in the affirmative. 
The King inquired the date of the 
letters, and, being informed, expressed 
his gratitude to the Emperor for his 
great care to let him know the news. 
The ambassador then presented his 
letters, and, after some further con- 
versation respecting an expedition 
against the Turks, the King broke off 
the interview and went to mass. On 
their return his Majesty came up to 
the ambassador and immediately re- 
sumed the broken thread of their dis- 
course. He was ready to do everything 
in his power against the common enemy 
of Christianity, but he wished it to be 
clearly understood that he could do 
but little. He strongly urged the pro- 
priety of the Emperor at once making 
peace in Italy. The ambassador re- 
plied that the parties opposed to his 
master were unreasonable in their de- 
mands, and quoted as an example 
Francis Sforza Duke of Milan. “ But 
come,” said Henry, “what are they 
about with this poor Duke? What 
harm can he do?” The ambassador 
explained what were the Emperor's 
intentions towards him. ‘“ Perhaps,” 
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continued the King, “ you wish to refer 
his case to arbitrators whom he does 
not think impartial.” Chapuys de- 
fended the intended referees. In a 
blunt shrewd way the King touched 
by turns upon all the points of public 
interest which were then afloat, always 
concluding with some terse significant 
sentence; as, for example, “I must 
say one thing, but I do not wish it to 
go beyond ourselves ; I think it a great 
shame that whilst the Turk is in Aus- 
tria, which is the true patrimony of 
the Emperor, he should not go to its 
rescue, instead of making war upon 
Christians.” And again,—“ changing 
his tone, and with great emphasis, as 
well as with some expression of sur- 
prise, ‘ My brother the King of France,’ 
he said, ‘as I have heard, in this affair 
of the Turk has made you a marvellous 
offer ;’ and this he repeated three times, 
without any further remark.” 

The interview lasted until dinner- 
time. After dinner the King sent to 
Chapuys to ask whether he had any- 
thing further to say to him, but he 
prudently abstained from occupying 
more of the royal time and patience, 
and took his departure for London, 
although several topics of discussion 
were left untouched. 

The ambassador's observations re- 
specting Henry’s court are occasionally 
worthy of note. For example, he de- 
clares that there was not a single person 
about the King whose pocket was not 
well lined with French gold; and, 
speaking of Wolsey, there is the fol- 
lowing highly interesting detail :— 


‘“‘ Having been dismissed from the 
Council and deprived of his office, as 
Chancellor, he has since also been con- 
strained to furnish an inventory of all his 
moveables under his own hand, that nothing 
may be forgotten, and that he may be the 
more easily convicted. It is said that, 
having of his own free will acknowledged 
his past errors and faults, he has presented 
all he had to the King, which is no trifling 
matter. Yesterday the King returned 
privately by water from Greenwich to 
view the said effects, which he found more 
valuable than he thought for. He took 
with him only his ladye love, her mother, 
and one gentleman of his chamber. The 
Cardinal, notwithstanding his troubles, 
showed always a cheerful countenance, 
especially in public, until the day of St. 
Luke, when all his bravadoes were turned 
into complaints and tears and sighs, and 
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that without ceasing day or night. When 
the King heard this, either moved with 
pity, or thinking it inconvenient that he 
should die before a full disclosure and 
verification of several things had taken 
place, he sent him a ring for his consola- 
tion. The Cardinal has now retired with 
avery small train to a place about ten 
miles from hence. A son of his has been 
sent for from Paris who was there follow- 
ing his studies, with which they charge 
him. I have made mention of this before 
to your Majesty. The people say most 
execrable things of him which are to come 
to light before Parliament ; and it may be 
supposed that, let the matter end as it may, 
those that have raised the storm against 
the Cardinal will not rest until they have 
ruined him completely, knowing full well 
how it would go with them were he to 
return to power.”’ 


He then goes on to say that the 
French ambassador was the person 
who most took the fate of the Cardinal 
to heart, and that people had been 
apprehensive that the Cardinal might 
contrive some means of getting his 
property out of the country. With the 
atter suspicion in mind, the packages 
of Cardinal Campeggio had been broken 
open and searched, notwithstanding he 
had a passport. Campeggio was greatly 
displeased, especially because the people 
did him the injustice of supposing that 
he who had been proof, as he asserted, 
against the innumerable presents of- 
fered him by the King, could have 
been corrupted by Wolsey. The great 
seal, he adds, had been handed over 
by the Duke of Norfolk that morning, 
25th October, 1529, in the presence 
of all the Council, “to Mr. Thomas 
More. . . . Everybody is pleased at his 
promotion ; for, besides the esteem in 
which he is held for his uprightness of 
character, he is the most learned man 
in England, and has always shown 
himself to be a good servant to the 
Queen.” Then follows a valuable no- 
tice of poor Pace. His gentle mind 
had been overturned by the ill-usage 
of the Cardinal, who feared the influ- 
ence of his talents with the King. 
“Mr. Richard Pace, a faithful and 
tried servant of your Majesty, whom 
the Cardinal had kept the last two 
years in prison in the Tower of London 
or in a monastery, has been set at li- 
berty and recalled to court. It is 
thought that unless his mind should 
again become unsettled he will rise 
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into greater favour than ever.” But 
Pace’s health, both of mind and body, 
was broken. His pleasant qualities, 
which the suspicious Cardinal had once 
deemed so dangerous, had disappeared 
under the influence of oppression. He 
looked about the world for a few 
months after his release from captivity, 
and then resigned his preferments and 
retired to Stepney, where he died in 
1582. 

In a subsequent letter, dated 6th 
February, 1530, we learn that the 
King of France had sent 1 special am- 
bassador to London, to endeavour to 
procure the reinstatement of the Car- 
dinal in the King’s favour, “ which,” 
remarks Chapuys, “but for the lady 
would be easy enough.” The Cardinal 
had been ill, or as some said had 
feigned illness in hopes the King would 
visit him. This he did not do, but he 
sent him the best remedy for his illness, 
namely, a promise of pardon and obli- 
vion of all charges made against him. 
On hearing which he immediately be- 
em to improve, and is now, says 

hapuys, quite convalescent. The 
King had settled upon him, as was 
reported, a pension of 3,000 angels, 
and, besides 10,000 angels which he 
had given him since his condemna- 
tion, had restored to him two services 
of plate and tapestry enough for five 
rooms; the rest of his money and 
goods were to remain in the King’s 
—— As to York House, the 

ing had taken legal possession of it 
within the last few days, and in its 
place was to attach another residence 
to the archbishopric of York. These 
details were of course merely such 
chit-chat as the ambassador could pick 
up; the following relating to Anne 
Boleyn’s feeling towards the Cardinal 
seems more clearly authentic :— 


‘* Master Russell [Sir John Russell, 
afterwards the first Earl of Bedford] told 
me, that on account of a few words in 
favour of the Cardinal which he had said 
to the King, the lady had held him in 
dudgeon and refused to speak to him for a 


whole month; and that a week ago the 
Duke of Norfclk told him how much he 
had offended the said lady bis niece; and 
added, that she was considerably irritated 
against himself for not having used his 
favour to the utmost against the said Car- 
dinal, concerning which she had made 
many complaints. 

‘* After this the Duke asked Master 
Russell whether he was not of opinion that 
the Cardinal still cherished the wish and 
hope of being restored to favour. He re- 
plied that he thought the Duke must be 
aware that the said Cardinal had too much 
courage and ambition to draw back in 
case of a favourable opportunity of re- 
entering office ; and that this was not un- 
likely to occur if the King should require 
his counsel in any matter which he had 
formerly been accustomed to transact. 
Upon this the Duke began to swear vehe- 
mently, that sooner than allow this he 
would eat him up alive ;* and I under- 
stand that to prevent any such possibility 
the Cardinal has been forbidden to ap- 
proach within six or seven English miles 
of the court. 

‘* Sire, a cousin of the physician of the 
said Cardinal told me, that during his ill- 
ness the lady had sent to visit him, and 
had represented herself as favouring him 
with the King, which is a thing difficult to 
believe after what I have stated above, 
and considering the hatred which she has 
always borne him. Either she must have 
thought he was dying, or she wished to 
shew her talent for dissimulation and in- 
trigue, of which she is generally reputed 
a perfect mistress ; or, finally, Johan Joc- 
quin [the French ambassador] must have 
begun to work miracles.’’ 

On the 27th November, 1530, 
Chapuys announces that eight days 
before, the King had ordered the Car- 
dinal to be arrested and brought to 
London, on hearing which he had ab- 
stained from food for several days, 
hoping to end his life in that manner 
rather than in one more ignominious 
and dishonourable. In consequence 
of this forced abstinence he had been 
taken ill on the road and had not at 
that timearrived in London. A lodging 
had been prepared for him in that part 
of the Tower which had been occupied 








* Cavendish tells us that the Duke of Norfolk remarked about this time to Crom- 
well, who was then in attendance upon the Cardinal: “‘ ‘ Sir,’ quoth he, ‘me thinketh 
that the Cardinal your master maketh no haste northward: show him, that if he go 
not away shortly, I will, rather than he should tarry still, tear him with my teeth. 
Therefore I would advise him to prepare him away as shortly as he can, or else he 
shall be sent forward.’ These words master Cromwell reported to my lord,’? (Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey, p, 298, Singer’s edition.) 
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by the Duke of Buckingham. Many 
reasons were — for his arrest, 
but they were all mere conjectures. 
He then proceeds :— 


‘¢ A gentleman told me, that a short 
time ago the King was complaining to his 
council of something that had not been 
done according to his wish, and exclaimed 
in great wrath that the Cardinal was a very 
different man from any of them for con- 
ducting all things properly ; and, having 
repeated the same twice over, he left them 
in displeasure. Since that time the Duke, 
the lady, and her father, have never 
ceased plotting against the Cardinal, and 
the lady especially, who has wept and 
lamented over her lost time and honour, 
and threatened the King that she would 
go away. They say the King has had 
enough to do to quiet her, and even 
though he entreated her most affection- 
ately, and with tears in his eyes, not to 
leave him, nothing would satisfy her but 
the arrest of the Cardinal. The pretext 
given out was, that he had written to 
Rome to be reinstated in his possessions, 
and to France for support and credit, 
that he was beginning to resume his 
former splendid habits of living, and that 
he was trying to corrupt the people.’’ 


He adds, that they had got the Car- 
dinal’s physician—by whom he means 
Agostino, an Italian in Wolsey’s ser- 
vice—in their hands; that he was living 
in the house of the Duke of Norfolk, 
where he was treated like a prince, 
and that the French envoy, who pre- 
tended to be extremely displeased with 
the Cardinal, had stated to the Vene- 
tian ambassador, that the physician 
had confessed that the Cardinal had 
solicited the Pope to lay the kingdom 
under an interdict, and excommunicate 
the King, if he did not dismiss the lady 
and treat the Queen with proper 
respect. 

n the 10th December, 1530, Cha- 
puys communicates the death of the 
once great Cardinal, in the following 
words : 


‘* Sire, the Cardinal of York died on 
St. Andrew’s Day, about forty miles from 
hence, at the place where the last King 
Richard was defeated and killed ; they 
are both buried in the same church, 
which people begin to call the tyrants’ 
sepulchre. There are many different re- 
ports as to the cause of his death. On 
his arrest, he for several days refused to 
take any nourishment, and since then it is 
said that he either took or was given 
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something to hasten his end. On Monday 
the captain of the guard arrived to con- 
duct him hither, and they supped together 
with apparent relish. Very soon after- 
wards the Cardinal was taken so ill that 
they did not think he could have outlived 
the night. He lingered however until 
Wednesday, and prepared for his end like 
a good Christian. At the time of receiv- 
ing the holy sacrament he protested that 
he had never undertaken any thing to his 
sovereign’s prejudice. Since his death 
the court has been very busy, but his be- 
nefices have not yet been disposed of, and 
it is said that the King will retain them 
some time longer for his own use.” 

Such was the information respecting 
these events current at that time in 
the best a circles. It was 
coloured, especially so far as regards 
Anne thiove,dey ‘the prejudices and 
dislike of the ambassador, and should 
be carefully sifted and weighed before 
it is used for any historical purpose. 
It is generally inaccurate in dates, and 
often so with respect to persons, but 
yet, in many cases, we come by means 
of it to a clearer knowledge of the 
feelings and opinions of the leading 
men of the period, than we do through 
any other customary historical autho- 
rities. 

The third part of Mr. Bradford’s 
book consists of what he terms “ cha- 
racteristic notices” of Charles V. and 
some of his distinguished contempo- 
raries, principally derived from the 
works of Baron Hormayr. They are 
very interesting, but we have no space 
for extracts. Many particulars of the 
character and private life of Charles V. 
hitherto little if at all known in Eng- 
lish literature, are here brought before 
us. The same may be remarked of the 
notices of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, 
and the Duke of Alva. 

There follows a translation of the 

Relation of Bernardo Navaziero, Ve- 
netian ambassador to Charles V. from 
1544 to 1546, communicated to Mr. 
Bradford by the Rev. Walter Sneyd, 
of Denton, Oxon. Its nature may be 
imagined from the similar relations of 
Michele, Venetian ambassador to Eng- 
land in the time of Mary, of which 
an abridgement was published by Sir 
Henry Ellis (Letters, second series), 
and that of Francesco Capello, edited 
in 1847 by Miss Sneyd for the Camden 
Society. 
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The volume is concluded by the 
Itinerary of the rs aya Charles V. 
written by his Flemish secretary, John 
de Vandenesse, which is one of the 
MSS. of Cardinal Granvelle, preserved 
at Besancon. This valuable paper has 
been hitherto unknown in this country, 
except from a few incorrect extracts 
given by Von Raumer. We do not 
quite understand whether the present 
publication is a complete translation, 
or merely a series of extracts. We 
fear it is the latter. 

Few periods in the history of the 
world have been more distinguished 
and memorable than that to which the 
present book relates, and few charac- 
ters are surrounded by an interest 
more lasting and profound than the 
gett sovereign whose name it bears. 

aron Hormayr’s additions to our his- 
torical library increase our knowledge 
of Charles V. but do not alter our im- 
pressions of his character. He still re- 
mains the same cold, hard, grave, slow, 
phlegmatic, inflexible, ambitious man 
with whom Robertson made us familiar. 
Externally he exhibited neither love 
nor hate, and if he ever endeavoured to 
appear condescending, as he is said to 
have done occasionally in the Nether- 
lands, the effort did violence to his 
nature, and was never resorted to 
except to cover some dangerous and 
deceitful purpose. Among his per- 
sonal peculiarities was the fixed im- 
movable gaze of a clear blue eye. It 
was an eye from which nothing could 
be learned. Even when bent stedfastly 
on those with whom he conversed, it 
told nothing, betrayed nothing, an- 
swered nothing. Settled in a calm, 
glary, unchanging, habitual stare, either 
straight forward or upwards towards 
the heavens, it defied inspection. It 
was an eye which seemed—but only 
seemed—devoid of speculation; the 
true eye of practised courtly hypocrisy. 
His speech and all his movements, in- 
tellectual as well as bodily, were slow. 
He was often long before he seemed 
to take a subject fully into his com- 
prehension. en he had thoroughly 
mastered the facts it was his custom to 
pate over them, and it was often a 
ong time before he formed his con- 
clusions, examining everything with a 
keen, calm look and close suspicion. 
When he had made up his mind he 
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was immovyeable. His memory was as 
tenacious as his purpose. He remem- 
bered everything, and more especially 
a once fixed determination. Years 
might elapse before he was able to 
carry it out, but time generally brought 
round the opportunity of doing so, and 
when it did he never failed to take 
advantage of it. “Passionate anger 
was unknown to him; but offences 
which could not extract a change of 
countenance were treasured up in his 
bosom, and sometimes after a lapse of 
years fearfully avenged.” 

He was an excellent horseman. His 
appearance, although he was not above 
the middle height, was at all times 
commanding, but when mounted on a 
gallant horse his bearing was so pre- 
eminently majestic that amongst a 
crowd of knights the Emperor could 
never be mistaken. Nor was his 
bravery merely a show. His courage 
was proved on many a tented field, 
and under circumstances the most 
trying. Neither gout nor asthma, 
with which he was severely afflicted, 
nor any other bodily infirmity, could 
hold him back at the decisive moment 
ofacharge. At the battle of Muhlberg, 
being too weak to sit his horse, he 
caused himself to be bound upon it, 
and rushed into the thickest of the 
fight. “He was never known to 
change colour but once, and that was 
at Algiers, when he beheld his 15 
ships of war, his 140 transports, with 
8,000 men on board, his ammunition, 


‘provisions, and stores of war, a prey 


to the raging elements.” (p. 359.) 

Add to his courage largeness of aim 
and an unswerving fixedness of pur- 
pose, and we at once perceive what 
there was in him that was heroic. But 
his heroism was marred by two great 
defects, one in the intellectual and the 
other in the moral portion of his na- 
ture. He had no imagination and no 
generosity. When he rewarded it was 
slowly, coldly, and stingily. He was 
never led away by feeling or enthu- 
siasm. Justice, calm, stern justice, 
was the rule of his government and 
his unflinching measure both of punish- 
ment and reward. From the same 
feeling of regard to what was just, his 
word once pledged was sacred. 

His taste in dress, in furniture, and 
in equipage was simple ; he was frugal 
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in his personal expenses, and economi- 
cal in everything, except in the plea- 
sures of the table, in which he in- 
dulged to great excess. He not only 
ate to gluttony, but had a craving 
appetite for tempting, stimulating 
dishes. 

He was a bad sleeper ; never, after 
the age of forty, sleeping more than 
four hours out of the four-and-twenty. 
At five in the morning a dish was 
brought to him in bed, usually con- 
sisting of a fowl or capon dressed with 
milk, sugar, and spices, after which he 
reposed for an hour or two. On rising 
he attended a private mass and gave 
audiences ; after which he heard mass 
in public, and at twelve o'clock pro- 
ceeded to dinner, which was generally 
a public meal, and consisted of at least 
some twenty dishes. After dinner he 
again gave audiences, in which he was 
patient and attentive, but seldom came 
to any immediate decision. In the 
evening, towards eight o’clock, he par- 
took of anchovies or some other sa- 
voury fish, drinking little, and that 
only of the most heating beverages. 
At twelve he ote He was for 
ever complaining of his cook, who tor- 
tured his brains for the discovery of 
savoury inventions in gastronomy, often 
with little success. Even after his re- 
tirement to St. Just, he teased his 
monkish caterers to supply him with 
legs of frogs, anchovies, eel-pasties, 
and other similar tit-bits. Such diet 
was declared by his physicians and 
confessors to be extremely unwhole- 
some for him, and when suffering from 
it he would endeavour partially to fol- 
low their advice, but no sooner had he 
recovered than he defied alike the 
physician and the foul fiend dyspepsia, 
and indulged in the daintiest morsel 
that the imperial Soyer could devise. 
His abstinence was mere inability. 

His single literary taste was a fond- 
ness for history. A translation of 
Thucydides was usually placed under 
his pillow, but contemporary histori- 
ans solicited his patronage in vain. 


Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. 
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“ Singular,” he remarked when Paulus 
Jovius appealed to him for some re- 
ward, “ because this man writes a his- 
tory of his times, that he should pro- 
mise himself any present from me; 
foolish fellow ! why it is the ~ rea- 
son why he should not expect favour 
from me of any kind.” Nor would he 
even peruse the works of the historians 
of his own times. “ No,” he said, “I 
will not read or hear what is written 
of me; others may when I have left 
this life.” From whatever cause this 
refusal may have proceeded, it cer- 
tainly was from no fear of hearing the 
truth. The volume before us contains 
many proofs that he could bear to be 
spoken to on the subject of his faults ; 
even upon that one of them on which 
he was the most sensitive—his gluttony. 
“ There are in your imperial majesty,” 
remarked his confessor in one of the 
plain-spoken letters discovered at Si- 
mancas, “ two antagonist principles— 
indolence and ambition, which have 
always had a hard fight for supremacy. 
Hitherto in Italy the latter has had the 
ascendant ; and I trust it will be the 
same in Germany; and that by the 
grace of God, your love of honour and 
renown will triumph over the natural 
enemy within, which inclines you to 
feasting and to wasting the best por- 
tion of your life in riot and debauch- 
ery.” (p. 349.) 

Such are a few of the points of 
Charles’s character deducible from this 
important volume. Such was the man 
whose name shines brightly in the 
firmament of history as the greatest 
Emperor of modern times—save one. 
Tn all this how little is there of good- 
ness! <A love of justice, ambition, 
firmness, indomitable perseverance, 
and the wisdom which accepts reproof; 
these constituted his greatness. Be- 
yond them, what do we find? A hard, 
cold, selfish, and ungenerous man, 
passing life in animal delights, and 
finding enjoyment in that excitement 
and unrest which are so often miscalled 
by the name of pleasure. 
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THE DATE OF THE ERECTION OF CHAUCER’S TOMB. 


Mr. Ursan, 
IN Poets’ Corner, we are directed 
by Mr. Peter Cunningham to 


Observe.—Tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry (d. 1400); 
erected in 1555 by Nicholas Brigham, a 
scholar of Oxford, and himself a poet ;— 
Chaucer was originally buried in this spot, 
Brigham removing his bones to a more ho- 
nourable tomb.’’ (Handbook of London.) 


Such is the most modern version of 
the history of Chaucer’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey; and the same, 
slightly varied, may be traced upwards 
to the time of My. John Dart, who 
wrote the letterpress to accompany 
the series of engravings of the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, made by 
James Cole, in the reign of George the 
First—the work which now goes by 
the title of Dart’s History of West- 
minster Abbey. Dart, it appears from 
his own statement,* was the author of 
the Life of Chaucer, prefixed to Urry’s 
edition of the poet’s works, which was 
published in 1721. He says that Chau- 
cer 


‘* was buried before the chapel of St. 
Bennet, where his stone of broad grey 
marble, as I take it, was not long since 
remaining ; but was taken up when Mr. 
Dryden’s monument was erected, and sawn 
to mend the pavement. 

** Upon the corner pillar of St. Bennet’s 
chapel hung antiently a leaden plate, with 
his epitaph written by Surigonius, a poet 
of Milan, printed before his works. This 
was all the monument Chaucer had till, 
about the year 1555, Mr. Nicholas Brig- 
ham erected this in a convenient place, 
as near his grave as he could.”’ 

The object of the present remarks is 
first to shew how entirely conjectural 
these statements of Dart are ; and then 
to submit for the consideration of your 
readers, that we shall arrive at a clearer 
understanding of this matter, from an 
examination of the monument itself, 
than from what has been hitherto stated 
in books. 


The statement that Chaucer was 
buried in the abbey church of West- 
minster, “before the — of St. 
Bennet,” originates with William Cax- 
ton the printer, who also preceded 
Nicholas Brigham in the pious office of 
commemorating the place of the poet’s 
sepulture by procuring from the Mi- 
lanese poet the Latin verses which, as 
already mentioned, were suspended on_ 
a neighbouring pillar. This is men- 
tioned by Caxton himself in his pre- 
face to Boethius, which Chaucer had 
translated : 


‘© Of whom the body and corps lieth 
buried in thabbay of Westmestre beside 
London, to fore the chapel of seynte 
benet, by whos sepulture is wreten on a 
table hongyng on a pylere his Epitaphye 
mead by a Poete laureat, whereof the 
copye foloweth. 

‘* Epitaphium Galfridi Chaucer per 
Poetam laureatum Stephanum Surigonum 
Mediolanensem in decretis licenciatum.’’ 

(The epitaph consists of seventeen hex- 
ameter and pentameter couplets.) 

Here we find that Caxton states that 
the poet’s body had been buried “ to 
fore the chapel of seynte Benet,”—a 
— formed where the eastern wall 
of the transept joins the southern am- 
bulatory of the choir. Is this expres- 
sion positively determinate that his 
grave was rather where Dryden’s 
monument now stands than where his 
own monument has now long stood ? 
Dart’s opinion on this question is ex- 
plained by recollecting how different 
was the state of the abbey church in 
the time of Caxton to that it had as- 
sumed at the beginning of the last 
century. In Dart’s time the monu- 
ments were approaching that crowded 
and packed arrangement which they 
now exhibit. In Caxton’s day there 
was no other monument whatever but 
that of the poet (supposing it had then 
been erected,) between the door of the 
south transept and the chapel of Saint 
Benedict. ‘The second was Spenser's, 





* Confirmed by the following MS. note in a copy of the book now in the British 


Museum :— 


“This Life was very uncorrectly drawn up by Mr. Dart, and corrected and 
enlarged by W. T. especially in that part which gives an account of the Author’s 
works: as will appear by the Or. with W. T.’s corr’. reposited with the R‘. Hon. 


Edw‘. E, of Oxford, &c. in his Library.” 
6 
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erected in 1598 ; the third Drayton’s, 
in 1631. Before Dart wrote, the monu- 
ments of four other bards, Cowley, 
Shadwell, Philips, and Butler had been 
placed in the Poets’ Corner, and lastly 
the monument of Dryden had been 
erected in place of the screen of St. 
Benet’s Chapel, which the Duke of 
Buckingham got leave to remove for 
the purpose. 

But when Chaucer’s tomb stood 
alone in this part of the church, and 
was encountered by the visitor imme- 
diately on entering at the neighbouring 
door, it is very easy to account for 
an expression which, in the present 
crowded state of the building appears 
incorrect,—that his tomb was before 
St. Benet’s chapel. It was, in fact, 
to be seen by the visitor, just before 
he would arrive at the door of the 


— . 

e can readily believe that the grey 
marble slab which Dart says was sawn 
up marked the place of some ancient 
interment; as we all know that such 
nameless gravestones are common 
enough; but it does not follow that 
Dart had any other authority but 
Caxton’s expression for his idea that 


it marked Chaucer's grave. That may 
have been nothing more than a con- 
jecture, — by finding such a 


stone upon the spot which Caxton was 
supposed to describe. But Brigham’s 
epitaph, placed within the monument, 
tells a diferent story; its words were— 


Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoe tumulo. 


On a close examination of this erec- 
tion we find that it is not only of two 
different architectural periods, but 
that each portion is of distinct mate- 
rials. ‘The tomb is of Sussex or Pur- 
beck marble; the canopy of a softer 
stone, but which has been coloured to 
match the other. The workmanship 
of the tomb is very superior to that 
of the canopy. 

The tomb is evidently of the fifteenth 
and not of the sixteenth century. The 
quatrefoil panelling which it exhibits 
F nse to have continued in practice 

oughout the former century. It is 
to be found on the monument (in Can- 
terbury cathedral) of Philippa Duchess 
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of York, who died in 1431; and the 
tomb of Bishop Dudley (in West- 
minster Abbey), so late as 1433, still 
more closely resembles Chaucer's in its 
panelling. 

Now it is certain that the monu- 
ment was not originally made in the 
year 1556, which is the date of the in- 
scription set up by Nicholas Brigham. 
He evidently only repaired the tomb, 
and fitted it with a canopy. The work- 
manship of the canopy, as already re~ 
marked, is poor, but it might certainly 
be deemed as old as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The panellin 
on the side walls of the recess, an 
still more the interlacing pattern of 
the pilasters, are perhaps more in cha- 
racter with the time of Brigham. It 
is also to be remarked that the lower 
limb of the southern pilaster, being a 
portion of the marble tomb, has been 
refaced and carved with panels cor- 
responding to those within the recess.* 

otwithstanding all these.evidences 
of a higher antiquity than the reign of 
Queen Mary, which our present know- 
ledge of st 13 in architecture indisput- 
ably supplies, it has apparently for 
nearly three centuries been the settled 
belief that N. Brigham was the first 
to give Chaucer a monument. We 
would willingly, if we may, regard the 
Purbeck tomb as the original sepul- 
chre of Chaucer; but if its antiquity 
cannot mount so high, it is worthy of 
remark that Brigham bestowed his 
cost upon the spot just at the period 
when, after the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, and the destruction of their 
churches, many monuments were to 
be purchased at second hand; and it 
is even possible that he may thus have 
procured portions of two older tombs, 
and placed them together. 

In the proposed work of restoration 
it may be well to renew the entire de- 
sign of Brigham, not as being a com- 
position of high art, but as a familiar 
and time-hallowed object, which has 
long fulfilled its destined intention, of 
perpetuating the national respect for 
the father of its modern poetry. Such 
was the spirit which prompted Nicholas 
Brigham nearly three centuries ago, 
and the same spirit will actuate those 





* The portions which our Correspondent describes will be readily perceived on 
examining the engraving inserted in our Magazine for June, p. 632.—Ep1r. 
20 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 
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who now repair the decay which his 
work has suffered. 

The only deviation or improvement 
I would suggest is that an inscription 
in brass-plate should be let into the 
verge of the tomb, which has a hollowed 
margin intended for that purpose. It 
is stated by Chaucer’s old biographer 
Speght that these lines stood anciently 
upon his tomb— 

Galfridus Chaucer vates et fama poesis 
Matern hac sacra sum tumulatus humo, 
but these are really two lines of the 

epitaph by Surigonus. 

In another place we are told (ac- 
cording to the Biographia Britannica), 
that the following verses were placed 
about the ledge of the tomb, but they 
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appear to be of the inscriptions 

by Brigham, Lary were probably, ely 

pained — 

Si rogites quis eram forsan te fama docebit, 

Quod si fama negat, mundi quia gloria transit, 
Hec monumenta lege. 

The former couplet would be pre- 
ferable to these ; Dat it will not be 
difficult to dictate a few characteristic 
words that would be more appropriate 
than either—to be engraved in a plain 
and legible black-letter, not in any of 
the fanciful characters which seem to 
be recommended by some modern 
artists on account of their obscurity, 
and not from any real resemblance to 
ancient examples. 

Yours, &. J.G.N. 





THAT THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY WAS NOT 
PATRONISED BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. 


Mr. Urspan, 

WILL you allow me to say a few 
words on a statement of your corres- 

ndent Pumo-Nicoxas (Aug. p. 140), 
in reference to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Society, by which, I think, he 
may innocently mislead some of his 
readers. Indeed, for reasons which I 
will mention presently, it seems not 
impossible that he may have been him- 
self misled. He says that the Society 
derived its notoriety “from two cir- 
cumstances: first, from its wonderful 
clerical patronage, its combination of 
both the archbishops, and of so many 
bishops that the Church seemed for the 
first time in its history to be making 
an approximation to something like 
unity ; and, second, from the distin- 
guished and altogether peculiar inac- 
curacy of its publications.” 

A reader of this might probably 
imagine that “the Society” was set 
up under the auspices of “both the 
archbishops,” unless he happened to 
know that it had been shes and in- 
flexibly repudiated by the late Pri- 
mate; especially as “the Society,” 
knowing the just value of Archbishop 
Howley’s name, pretended that they 
were acting under his Grace’s pa- 
tronage. 

“The Society,” who or whatsoever 


may be included in that title, must 
however have known that when its 
secretary, Mr. Felton, took the proof 
of the prospectus, with the title of 
“ His Grace tHe Lorp ARcuBIsHoP 
oF CanTERBURY” printed at full length 
in capitals, to Lambeth, he came back 
with a simple order to erase it. “The 
Society ” too were doubtless aware that 
the absence of the Primate’s name in a 
business which he was so well able to 
understand and appreciate, and for 
which, prima facie, his cordial patron- 
age might have been securely counted 
on, had been noticed. Perhaps they 
had seen, in other publications, re- 
marks similar to those in the English 
Churchman of Feb. 18, 1847. 

‘* This association, with a plan which 
one would think could never impose upon 
any but those innocents who have not yet 
studied ‘ the Gul’s Horne-boke,’ professes 
to have enrolled for its patrons three arch- 
bishops, almost all the English bishops, as 
many Irish ones as could be expected in 
the present scarcity, and more than half 
the number in the colonies. There is in- 
deed one significant omission. His Grace 
of Canterbury is not there. Now we can 
easily imagine more than one kind-hearted 
man, such as our bishops generally are, 
answering the applicant half aside, ‘ To be 
sure, Mr. Christmas, you are not the wisest 
of men ; but, as you come but once a year, 
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here is my guinea.’* But if it has been 
done in any other way than as an act of 
pure uninquiring good nature, really it 
seems to give a blow to the Church ina 
more tender part, than has been struck 
this many a day.” 


Such remarks were met by answer- 
ing troublesome inquirers at the “Tem- 
porary Offices” (at least one clergy- 
man of my acquaintance who went on 
purpose to put the question was so 
answered), that the Primate had not 
yet given them his name, but had sent 
them twenty guineas; and also by ad- 
vertising their pense in more ge- 
neral terms. dare say the same 
thing may be found in other and 
earlier papers, but in the Morning 
Herald for June 11, 1847, now be- 
fore me, the matter is thus oddly 
stated :— 


‘* PATRONS. 
‘‘The Archbishops and Bishops, to- 
gether with several of the Irish and most 
of the Colonial Bishops, &c. &c.’’ 


And to come to more modern, in- 
deed to very recent times, I have now 
before me a printed paper dated from 
“‘ Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, 
30th March, 1850,” which begins 
thus :— 


‘© In 1846 it was proposed to establish 
‘the Ecclesiastical History Society :’— 
the suggestion having originated with the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., the 
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Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A.and 
the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A., F.S.A. 

‘* The approbation of their Graces the 
Archbishops of England and Ireland, as 
well as of their lordships the bishops, 
having been obtained in favour of the 
undertaking,—and certain distinguished 
clergymen, and gentlemen, having also con- 
sented to become members of a Council of 
management, jointly with the above-named 
projectors of the Society, it was deter- 
mined to commence operations early in 
1847 :—and accordingly prospectuses, de- 
claratory of the objects of the Society, 
were issued to the public.” 

As the history of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society seems likely to forma 
curious chapter in the Ecclesiastical 
History of England, it would be worth 
while merely for the sake of truth to 
notice these mis-statements; but be- 
side this I feel it to be due to the 
character of the late Primate, and I 
think it is especially due from myself, 
because I was so situated as to have 
more than common opportunity of 
knowing, that he would have been one 
of the first and most cordial patrons of 
any scheme for promoting the know- 
ledge of Church History which he be- 
lieved to be based on right principles, 
and under the management of those 
who would conduct it properly. Of 
course I do not mean to say that he 
foresaw all that has happened. 

Tam, &c. §. R. Marruanp. 

Gloucester, Aug. 16, 1850. 








* I know nothing of the authorship of these remarks, and cannot tell what authority 


the writer might have for a suggestion so kind and charitable that one would be sorry 
to throw an undeserved doubt upon it. As I have never been able to mect with any 
list of contributors, I know not how much money some of the patrons, vice-patrons, 
or council, may have given; but some circumstances have led me to imagine that they 
were not very pressingly asked for more than their names. These were of course 
more valuable than any sums of money which could have been expected, not only as 
tending to draw subscribers, but as forming something known and substantial to fall 
back upon in case of such a failure as has in fact happened. A few words from an 
advertisement in the Ecclesiastical Gazette for July 9th, and dated “ Clarence Cham- 
bers, July 1st, 1850,” may perhaps illustrate this. We are told that ‘‘a sum of money, 
amounting to nearly Two THousanpD Five Hunprep Pounps, has been advanced by 
a member of the council, out of regard to the credit of the Society, and from jealousy 
for the reputation of those distinguished names which, from the beginning, have sane- 
tioned the Society to the public.’’ Much is contained in these few words, but my 
business on the present occasion is only to remark that, whoever the persons alluded 
to may be, the late Archbishop was not one of them, and that, consequently, his 
Grace’s ‘‘ reputation’’ was never indebted to the protective jealousy which seems to 
have undertaken more than it could perform. 
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GREAT LITERARY PIRACY IN THE PRAYER BOOK PUBLISHED BY 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


LETTER FROM ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, ESQ. 


Mr. Ursan, 

MY attention has been directed to 
an article by “ Philo-Nicolas,” inserted 
in your last number, upon the first 
volume of the Book of Common Prayer 
according to the Sealed Books, which 
was published by the Ecclesiastical 
History Society in June 1849. 

The principal charge against me is 
this—that in a note upon the word 
“Katenpar” there have been extracted 
from Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chrorolo 
of History “about fifteen pages with- 
out a single acknowledgment, mark of 
quotation, or reference of any kind 
whatever,” and “ Philo-Nicolas,” with 
hypocritical pathos, writes, “ Poor Sir 

arris, after life’s fitful fever, now 
sleeps well; but I trust that there 
will never be wanting, especially in 
your pages, to which he has so often 
contributed, those who will vindicate 
his memory against all persons who 
seek to appropriate to themselves the 


Companion to the Almanac, published in 
1830. 


The Jews usually employed the era 
of the Seleucides, until the fifteenth 
century, when a new mode of computing 
was adopted by them... They date 
from the creation, which they consider 
to have been 3760 years and 3 months 
before the commencement of our era. 

Their year is luni-solar, consisting 
either of twelve or thirteen months 
each, and each month of twenty-nine 
or thirty days. The civil year com- 
mences with or immediately after the new 
moon following the equinox of autumn. 
The months, with the number of days in 
each, are, as follow, 


1. Tisri ° ° ° - 30 days. 
( Marchesvan, 

2.< Chesvan, or ‘ - 29 or 30 
(Bul 

3. Chisleu . Pe ° - 29o0r30 

4, Thebet r ‘ a 

5. Sebat : ° ° . 30 

6. Adar . r : « 2 
(Veadar) . < - 29 

7. Nisan or Abib . - 30 

8. Iyar, or Zius . - 29 

9. Sivan c i . 30 

10. Thammuz é " - 29 

11. Ab . i ‘ 2 «80 

12. Elul . ‘ > 29 
And in intercalary years 30 





credit which is due to his varied and 
useful labours.” 

Your correspondent, however, when 
making extracts from Sir Harris Nico- 
las’s book, and setting them by the side 
of passages occurring in my volume, 
does not seem to have been very fortu- 
nate in having recourse to suchamethod 
of supporting his charge against me. 

Tn 1830 a “Companion to the Alma- 
nac” was published by the “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
In 1833 appeared the first edition of 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of His- 
tory. Ihere repeat ‘Philo-Nicolas’s” 
extracts from the latter work, and, 
following his example, set by their 
side a few extracts from an article in 
the former publication, so that, from 
a comparison of the two, a judgment 
may be fairly formed of the degree of 
credit due to the “ varied and useful 
labours” of Sir Harris Nicolas in 
respect of the “ pirated” passages. 


Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of His- 
tory, first published in 1833. 

It has been already observed, that, until 
the fifteenth century, the Jews usually 
computed their time by the era of Seleu- 
cides ; namely, 311 years and 4 months 
before Christ ; but that, since the end of 
the fifteenth century, they have dated from 
the creation, which they consider to have 
occurred 3760 years and 3 months before 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

The Judaic year is luni-solar, and con- 
sists either of twelve or thirteen months 
each, and every month has twenty-nine 
or thirty days. The civil year com- 
mences in the month Tisri, with or 
immediately after the new moon following 
the autumnal equinox. The months, with 
the number of days in each, are, 


1. Tisri ° . - 30 days. 
Marchesvan, 

2.{ Chesvan, or - 29o0r30 
Bul 

3. Chisleu . ‘ ° - 29or30 

4. Thebet . ° °  @ 

5. Sebat ‘ a ° - 30 

6. Adar ° ‘ ° - 29 
(Veadar) . s ‘ 29 

7. Nisan, or Abib ° 2 -30 

8. lyar, or Zius . ° - 29 

9. Sivan i ° ° - 30 

10. Thammuz ° o /2D 

11, Ab. . ‘ ° - 30 

12. Elul é ° ° -) 29 
in intercalary years . «4 30 
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The month Veadar is omitted in years 
of twelve months. The average length of 
the year of twelve months is 354 days; 
but, by varying the length of Mar- 
chesvan and Chisleu, it may consist of 
353 or 355 daysalso. In the same manner 
the year of thirteen months may contain 
383, 384, or 385 days. In nineteen years, 
twelve years Have twelve months each, and 
seven yearsthirteen months. The following 
table of nineteen years will shew the num- 
ber of months in each year, as well as the 
first day of their year, reduced to the New 
Style; the first day will not always be 
quite accurate, as certain lucky and un- 
lucky days require the postponement of a 
day in some years. 


Year of “ Cycle. onc 4 Months. 

egins oO and con- 

The let about | October, { sists of a8 
2d 1, 22d of September 12 
3d » 10th 3 13 
4th > 20m ‘5 12 
5th » 19th a 12 
6th 94 8th ‘s 13 
7th » 27th om 12 
8th ” 16th 0 13 
9th of 5th of October ,, 12 

10th » 25thofSeptember 12 
1lth 99 14th pet 13 
12th ” 2d of October ,, 12 
13th », 21st of September 12 
14th ,, 10th font ae 
15th ,, 29th socita 
16th a 16th o 12 
17th Py 7th ” 13 
18th 9» 25th si 12 
19th 9 14th ” 13 
To reduce the Jewish time to ours, 


subtract 3761, and the remainder will 
show the year: the beginning of the 
year may be ascertained by the above 
table, and the months must be counted 
from that time. 


Example— Required the 1st of Chisleu5588 
5588 19)5588(294 
3761 38 


A.D. 1827 


178 
171 
78 
76 


2 





The remainder shews the year 5588 
to be the second of the cycle, and conse- 
quently to begin on the 22d of September. 
The Ist of Chisleu will therefore be about 
the 20th November, 1827. 

The ecclesiastical year begins six months 
earlier, with the month of Nisan, Con- 
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Nicolas’s Chronology—continued. 

The month Veadar is omitted in years 
of twelve months. The average length of 
the year of twelve months is 354 days ; 
but by varying the length of the months 
Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may consist 
of 353 or 355 days. In the same manner 
the year of thirteen months may contain 
383, 384, or 385 days. In nineteen years, 
twelve years have 12 months each, and 
seven years 13 months. The following 
table of nineteen years exhibits the number 
of months in each year, as well as the first 
day of the Judaic year, reduced to the new 
style; the first day will not always be 
quite accurate, as in some years certain 
lucky and unlucky days require the post- 
ponement of a day. 


Year of “ Cycle. ena ot a Months. 
egins nd o andcon- 
Thoilst about | October, ( sists of 12 


2nd =ss,,_~=—s 22nd of September 12 
3rd_—Ssiys,_~=—s: 10th ” 13 
4th » 29th ” 12 
5th » 19th ” 12 
6th ” 8th - 13 
7th on: een ” 12 
8th » 16th ” 13 
9th oat 5th of October ,, 12 
10th », 25thofSeptember 12 
11th » 14th + 13 
12th a 2nd of October ,, 12 
13th »,  2lst of September 12 
14th » 10th ” 13 
15th » 29th ” 12 
16th » 18th ” 12 
17th os 7th *» 13 
18th ,, 25th ” 12 
19th 14th * 13 


” 

To reduce the Jewish time to ours 
subtract 3761 from the Judaic year, 
and the remainder will be the year of 
our Lord. The beginning of the year 
may be ascertained by the above table, 
and the months must be counted from 
that time. 

Example: Required the Ist of Chisleu 5588 
5588 19)5588(294 
3761 38 


A.D. 1827 


178 
171- 
78 
76 
2 
The remainder (2) shews that the year 
5588 is the second of the cycle, and, conse- 
quently, that it begins on the 22nd of 
September. The lst of Chisleu will, there- 
fore, be about the 20th of November, 1827. 
The ecclesiastical year of the Jews 
begins six months earlier, with the month 

















Companion to the Almanac tinued. 
sequently, when the given year is eccle- 
siastical, deduct a year in the date from 
Nisan to Elul, inclusive. 





The Jews frequently, in their dates, 
leave out the thousands, which they indi- 
cate by placing the letters ppd, meaning 
pop wap, « according to the lesser 
computation.” 

[It will be unnecessary to mention the 
various other epochs that have taken 
place from the Creation, as those detailed 
are the only ones that have been in 
general use. ] 


The above are the only passages 
which “ Philo-Nicolas” has ventured 
to set out in extenso ; and it would be 
an idle waste of time, and of your 
space, for me to go through the other 
passages to which he has simply re- 
ferred, in order to show their like want 
of originality. The reader will have 
no difficulty in drawing his own con- 
clusions from the specimens I have al- 
ready given. 

For the last fifteen years “ Philo- 
Nicolas,” in one guise or another, has 
been in the habit of inditing what he 
has no doubt deemed both amusing 
and “ crushing” articles upon my pub- 
lications ; and I should have treated 
his present article, as 1 have invariably 
done his others, with the silent scorn 
it deserves, were it not, that he has 
now made a claim on behalf of Sir 
Harris Nicolas for credit, which is 
solely due to Mr. Edwin Norris, the 
assistant secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. When I availed myself of 
the matter in question, I imagined, as 
many more of the readers of the Com- 
panion to the Almanac have hitherto 
done, my friend Professor De Morgan 
to have been its author. To that dis- 
tinguished mathematician’s private 
communications, as well as his publi- 
cations, I have been much indebted in 
the course of the Notes on the Calen- 
dar in the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety’s edition of the Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, and as I shall become 
much more so when the Notes on the 
Calendar in the third volume of the 
Book of Common Prayer according to 
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Nicolas’s Chronology tinued. 

of Nisan, to commemorate their return to 
(sic) Egypt, which took place in that 
month. By the ecclesiastical year their 
fasts, feasts, and every thing relating to 
religion is regulated ; consequently, when 
the given year is ecclesiastical, a year 
must be deducted in the date from Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 

The Jews frequently, ine their dates, 
leave out the thousands, which they indi- 
cate by placing the letters pad, meaning 


Trop wm i.e. “ according to the lesser 
computation.’’ 

Though various other epochs from the 
Creation have been adopted by the Jews, 
it is unnecessary, for practical purposes, 
to allude particularly to them, as the 
above mentioned are the only ones which 
have been in general use. 


the Sealed Books are finished, the con- 
clusion of that volume appeared to me 
the proper place for the public ex- 
pression of my sense of my obligations 
to him. 

Under the impression that Professor 
De Morgan was the author of the ar- 
ticle in the Companion to the Almanac 
which it will have been seen Sir Harris 
Nicolas used, I communicated to him 
the substance of this letter, and have 
had the pleasure of receiving from him 
the following reply :— 


«7, Camden Street, Camden Town, 
“ August 12, 1850. 

‘*My dear Sir,—I have received the 
MS. of an answer made by you to a 
charge of unfairly using the work of Sir 
Harris Nicolas on Chronology. Your de- 
fence is that Sir Harris Nicolas and your- 
self both derive the matter complained of 
from articles in the Companion to the 
Almanac written by me; and that the 
acknowledgment intended to be made to 
me in the third volume, both for this and 
other assistance, will be a sufficient proof, 
in due time, that you are not open to the 
imputation made against you. 

‘* This defence will exculpate you as to 
motive, and not the less that you are in 
error as to the fact. I did not write one 
word of the matter which you and Sir 
Harris Nicolas have both used. A great 
many persons attribute to me more anony- 
mous publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge than I 
have any claim to. It so happens that 
every chronological article contributed by 
me to the Companion, &c. has my name 
to it. : 

‘¢ Here I should end this letter were it 
not that there is another party whose 
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works will be misconstrued if some care be 
not taken to set this matter right ; I mean 
my deceased friend Sir Harris Nicolas. 

‘*T was in habits of communication with 
him when he wrote his Chronology of His- 
tory, and I have even some indistinct re- 
membrance of recommending the articles 
in the Companion to his notice. His 
work consists of two parts, general chrono- 
logy and its application to history. To 
the first he neither was, nor pretended to 
be, an original writer: he says in his 
preface that the Art de Verifier les Dates 
leaves its successor little to do except 
translation or abridgment. In the second, 
particularly as to English history, he stood 
upon original research. It was his full in- 
tention to beunderstoodas claiming nothing 
in general chronology except the merit of 
good selection ; and I am perfectly satisfied 
that he fully believed he had given his 
readers to understand this in the preface. 
I remember a conversation in which all 
these points were discussed between us : 
and I remember the tenor of that con- 
versation well enough to venture the pre- 
ceding assertion. It arose out of an 
omission which I pointed out to him in 
p- 25. You will there see Nov. 12, 295, 
given as the era of the Ascension. It 
should have been the era at which the 
Alexandrians began to make use of the 
era of the Ascension. 

‘¢ Of all his numerous writings, the part 
of the Chronology of History which treats 
of pure chronology is perhaps the only 
one in which he was doing no more than 
following his guides, without any power 
of forming an independent judgment upon 
their statements. 

‘* Generally speaking, he was employed 
upon original sources; and a man who 
looks about more extensively before he 
pronounces his research finished than did 
Sir Harris Nicolas is not often met with. 
It is unfortunate that a friend to his 
memory should have chosen this one 
work, and this one part of it, to call a 
copy, real or apparent, an appropriation 
of his labours. It is possible that some 
reader of old Mr. Urban, seeing your 
defence, might suppose that other writings 
of his are compilations as direct. I there- 
fore commit it to you to prevent any such 
misunderstanding, and am very glad of 
the mistake by which I am enabled to 
make the suggestion. 

‘* If the Gentleman’s Magazine were to 
publish a complete list of the writings of 
Sir Harris Nicolas, it would tend to pre- 
vent the real plagiarism which will by- 
and-by occur. There are many small de- 
tached writings, containing much research 
in little space, which will be very easily 
pirated in twenty years unless they are 


published by the Ecclesiastical History Society. 


thes, 
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now and then brought to notice as parts of 
a whole. 
‘*T remain, my dear Sir, 
‘* Yours truly, 
‘“*A, De Morean. 

‘* A. J. Stephens, esq.” 

This communication from Professor 
De Morgan has proved very satis- 
factory to myself, as but for it “ Philo- 
Nicolas” would have got Sir Harris 
into the very scrape in which he flat- 
tered himself that he had involved me, 
and I sincerely rejoice to find that Sir 
Harris has had the good fortune to 
leave behind him better friends to pro- 
tect his memory than “ Philo-Nicolas.” 

The other charge which “ Philo- 
Nicolas” has brought against me is, 
that “about four pages of learned 
matter, the fruit of great research,” 
have been extracted verbatim from Mr. 
Hampson’s Medii Aivi Kalendarium. 
Lond. 1841. Vol. i. p. 389. 

“In this case the extract is made in the 
same general manner as in the other, but - 
there is this difference between them : 
after four pages of literal extract and 
adoption of authorities, the Hampson ex- 
tract concludes thus,—‘ Vide Hampson’s 
Treatise on Medii Avi Kalendarium, 389— 
393. Lond. 1841.’ This maimed semi- 
acknowledgment is imperfect and de- 
ceptive; it is perhaps even more con- 
temptible than a daring silence.’’ 


The matter to which I have ap- 

ended the reference complained of 
in respect of Mr. Hampson’s treatise, 
whose learning and research I cheer- 
fully recognise, is an abridgment of Mr. 
Hampson’s matter, not containing two- 
thirds of it, and my mode of reference 
therefore is correct, and the only one 
that would have been correct, although, 
in the opinion of “ Philo-Nicolas,” it is 
“contemptible.” This epithet, how- 
ever, is truly applicable to “ Philo- 
Nicolas,” when he would fain make 
his readers believe that the extracts 
from Mr. Hampson’s work occupy 
“ four pages” of my volume, whereas 
they occupy less than a page and a half. 

po aware of the existence of a 
certain coterie whose puny efforts are 
devoted to the vituperation of the 
Ecclesiastical History Society and its 
editors; and “ Philo-Nicolas,” worthy 
of his party, imputes to the society a 
“distinguished and altogether peculiar 
inaccuracy ” in its publications. It is 
impossible, however, for any unpre- 
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judiced pevaon to peruse the editions 
by Dr. Bliss, the Rev. James Craigie 
Robertson, and the Rey. Robert Eden 
of the works committed to them b 
the society, without seeing that suc 
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an imputation is a libel as false as it is 
malicious. Yours, &e. 
ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS. 
61, Chancery-lane, August 16. 





Having communicated Mr. Stephens’s letter to our correspondent Puiwo- 
Nicoxas, we have received from him the following reply :— 


REPLY OF PHILO-NICOLAS TO MR. STEPHENS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE charged Mr. Stephens in 
my letter inserted in your last Maga- 
zine with having committed two great 
literary offences. First, I have charged 
him with having availed himself—as 
he politely phrases it—of about fifteen 
pages from Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chro- 
nology of History, and with having 
printed those fifteen-pages as if they 
were his own composition, without a 
single acknowledgment, mark of quota- 
tion, or reference of any kind what- 
ever. Secondly, I have charged him 
with having availed himself of about 
four pages from a book by Mr. Hamp- 
son, which last borrowing I have de- 
scribed as being a “ literal extract and 
adoption of authorities,” and I have 
added that Mr. Stephens made for 
those four pages a very imperfect and 
deceptive acknowledgment. 

Mr. Stephens in his letter of reply 
has sought to lead you to infer that, 
so far as relates to the fifteen pages 
which are the subject of the first 
charge, he did not borrow them from 
Sir Harris Nicolas, but that Sir Harris 
Nicolas and himself both borrowed 
them from the Companion to the 
Almanac. 

In answer I shall in this letter prove 
that Mr. Stephens really did borrow 
those fifteen pages from Sir Harris 
Nicolas, (although, as is not very un- 


The Companion to the Almanac. 


‘*The Jews usually employed the Era, 
&c. until the fifteenth century. 

They date. 

They consider to have been. 

Their year 

consisting 

The civil year commences with, or im- 
mediately after, the new moon. 

following the equinox of autumn. 

are as follow. 

a in intercalary years. 


natural to a gentleman who borrows 
largely, he has forgotten the name of 
his creditor,) and that the pretty his- 
tory about the Companion to the 
Almanac is a mere+what shall I call 
it ?—a mere mistake. I shall also clear 
away the little dust which he has raised 
around the reputation of Sir Harris 
Nicolas. 

With reference to the second charge, 
Mr. Stephens states that the matter 
borrowed from Mr. Hampson is less 
than a page and a half, and not four 
pages, and that it is not a literal 
“ borrow,” but “ an abridgment of Mr. 
Hampson’s matter, not containing two- 
thirds of it,” and that on that account 
his imperfect acknowledgment is sufli- 
cient. 

In reply I shall prove that the quan- 
tity borrowed is accurately described, 
and that it is extracted verbatim et 
literatim, so that the “ abridgment” 
and the “ two-thirds” are, like the Com- 
panion to the Almanac,—a mistake. 

I am first, then, to prove that Mr. 
Stephens borrowed from Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and not, as he asserts, from 
the Companion to the Almanac. This 
is clear. Whoever will take the trouble 
carefully to compare the passages Mr. 
Stephens has quoted will find certain 
differences, occasionally minute but 
always very palpable, between them ; 
thus, amongst others :— 


Nicolas. 
** Until the fifteenth century the Jews 
usually computed their time by the Era, 
&e. 


They have dated. 

They consider to have occurred. 

The Judaic year. 

And consists 

The civil year commences in the month 
Tisri, with or immediately, &c. 

following the autumnal equinox. 

are. 

in intercalary years, 
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The Companion. 

The following table . . . will shew 

certain lucky . . days require the post- 
ponement of a day in some years. 

the remainder will show. 

The remainder shews. 

consequently to begin. 

The ecclesiastical year begins. 


Nisan. Consequently 


when the given year is ecclesiastical 
deduct a year. 

[after the Hebrew words] according to. 

It will be unnecessary to mention the 
various other epochs that have taken place 
from the creation. 


as there detailed. 


Now here are twenty palpable dif- 
ferences between the Companion and 
Nicolas. They occur, not in one place, 
but here and there throughout the 
whole extract. Some are important, 
some trifling. There are additions, 
explanations, substitutions, variations 
in arrangement; alterations of all kinds. 
If Mr. Stephens copied from the Com- 
panion, we shall not find these varia- 
tions in his book. If he copied from 
Nicolas we shall find them. The point 
is too clear to be possibly disputable, 
that if Mr. Stephens “availed him- 
self” of these variations he must have 
derived them from Nicolas. Now if 
any one will turn to Mr. Stephens’s 
book, or to the extract from it printed 
in my former letter (Gent. Mag. Aug. 
pp- 141, 142) he will find that in every 
one of these cases Mr. Stephens follows 
Nicolas to a letter, and does not follow 
the Companion. The only variation is 
that he corrects Nicolas’s palpable 
mistake as to the “return to Egypt.” 
In every other particular, the most 
trifling as well as the most important, 
and down even to things more minute 
than any of these, as the insertion of 
a comma where Nicolas has added one, 
Mr. Stephens’s text is the text of Ni- 
colas and not that of the Companion. 

I dare not urge home upon Mr. 
Stephens this proof in contradiction to 
his assertion. Your readers must do 
it for themselves. He accuses me of 
hypocritical zeal for the reputation of 
Sir Harris Nicolas. The Searcher of 
Hearts can alone tell whether the ac- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 


published by the Ecclesiastical History Society. 


Nicolas. 

The following table . . . exhibits 

in some years certain lucky. . 
require the postponement of a day. 

the remainder will be. 

The remainder (2) shews. 

consequently that it begins, 

The ecclesiastical year of the Jews 
begins. 

isan to commemorate their return 
to (sic) Egypt, which took place in that 
month. By the ecclesiastical year their 
fasts, feasts, and everything relating to 
religion is regulated ; consequently 

when the given year is ecclesiastical 
a year must be deducted. 

i. e. according to. 

Though various other epochs from the 
creation have been adopted by the Jews, 
it is unnecessary for practical purposes to 
allude particularly to them. 

as the above-mentioned. 


« days 


cusation is true or false; but, after the 
facts I have now adduced, even our 
weak intelligence may judge both 
of the depth of Mr. Stephens’s sym- 
pathy for Mr. Edwin Norris, and of 
the prudence of his delay in return- 
ing thanks to the author of the paper 
in the Companion until the end of his 
third volume.—And this brings me to 
Sir Harris Nicolas. 

If the whole of my former letter had 
been submitted to Professor de Morgan, 
he would have seen that I have stated 
as clearly, although not with the same 
admirable discrimination, as himself, 
that Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chronology 
of History does not claim to be ranked 
amongst his works of original research, 
but “is principally derived from L’Art 
de verifier les Dates, and the Diction- 
naire Raisonné de Diplomatique.” The 
chronological portion of it is —- 
translated, partly compiled, partly ex- 
tracted, but, whatever be its character, 
from beginning to end, it is a fair, 
open, honest work ; the sources of the 
information being sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, and every page of it bearing 
the laborious impress of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s own right hand. Therein 
consists the difference between Mr. 
Stephens and Sir Harris. The former 
begins “ A few observations may here 
be MADE” on a certain particular sub- 
ject, and then goes on making his 
observations by extracting page after 
page, generally verbatim et literatim, 
from a writer whom he does not name 
or allude to; A distinctly 

2 
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states in his preface that his task had 
been that of translation and abridg- 
ment. In two separate places in his 
preface (p. vii. and p. xix.) he points 
out the general works on the authority 
of which his book was founded ; and in 
other parts of the book, where he 
builds upon other works besides his 
neral authorities, or exceeds what 
e deems the fair licence of a compiler, 
he makes an express explanatory re- 
ference; as, for example, at p. 259, 
where he specially refers to the Dic- 
tionnaire de Diplomatique, “ from which 
learned work,” he says, “the remarks 
in the text on the regnal years of the 
French and other foreign monarchs 
have been translated.” ‘This matter is 
of great importance to the credit of 
literature, as well as to that of the 
two authors whose names are mixed 
up in the present discussion, therefore 
let the truth be told. The one gentle- 
man compiles books—for his historical 
books are all alike—by stringing toge- 
ther unacknowledged or imperfectl 
acknowledged extracts, and terms his 
extracts “making observations;” the 
other, in this particular portion of the 
book alluded to, avowed himself to be 
a translator, an abridger, and some- 
times an extracter from works which 
he named. 

But, it may be asked, how does this 
agree with the fact of Sir Harris Ni- 
colas’s borrowing from the Companion 
to the Almanack in the way described 
by Mr. Stephens? It agrees with it 
entirely, and, if it had been consistent 
with the design of Mr. Stephens to 
relate all the circumstances of the 
matter, no such question could have 
been asked. 

The one passage quoted by Mr. 
Stephens and myself forms a separate 
and independent paragraph in Sir 
Harris’s book, entitled “* The Calendar 
of the Jews.” There is no doubt that 
it was derived from the Companion to 
the Almanac, in the same manner as 
the next following paragraph, relating 
to the Calendar of the Quakers, was de- 
rived from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Sir Harris Nicolas set his own mark 
upon both of them by small but ju- 
dicious alterations, and then, at the 
end of each paragraph, distinctly ac- 
knowledged his authority. That re- 
lating to the Quakers is referred at 
p- 170 to “Gentleman’s Magazine for 
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October, 1751, vol. xxi. p. 475 ;” and 
that relating to the Jews at p. 169 to 
“Companion to the Almanack for 1830, 
and L’Art de Verifier les Dates, in 
which work an elaborate account of 
the Judaic calendar, fasts, and festivals 
will be found, vol. i. p. 82-95.” Does 
Sir Harris’s memory stand in any 
further need of defence? I think not. 
T leave Mr. Stephens to settle the ac- 
count that must exist between himself 
and universal astonishment, if not in- 
dignation, for not having stated this 
fact when he sneered at “ the degree of 
credit due to the ‘ varied and useful 
labours’ of Sir Harris Nicolas in re- 
spect of the ‘pirated’ passages,” and 
declared how much he rejoiced that in 
consequence of the friendship of Pro- 
fessor De Morgan Sir Harris’s memor 
would not suffer from his own attac 
upon it ;—which attack, it will be seen, 
could never have been made if Mr. 
Stephens had stated the simple fact, 
which makes all the difference between 
himself and Sir Harris, namely, that 
the latter acknowledges his authority, 
Mr. Stephens does not. 

There is one thing more which I 
must point out, in order that this mat- 
ter may be fully understood. Any one 
reading Mr. Stephens’s paper would 
suppose, like Professor de Morgan, 
that “in respect of the pirated pas- 
sages” Mr. Stephens and Sir Harris 
Nicolas had borrowed the whole of 
them from the Companion to the 
Almanac. The fact is, that the passage 
quoted about the Jewish calendar is the 
only one of “the pirated passages” 
which is derived from the Companion, 
But that passage comprises only 24 
pages out of the 15 pages borrowed by 
Mr. Stephens from Sir Harris’s book. 
With respect to those 2} Mr. Stephens 
has cunningly raised a little dust which 
has partially obscured the clear sight of 
Professor de Morgan, and may blind 
other people: but how does he stand ° 
with respect to the remaining twelve 
pages andahalf? There is no pre- 
tence for saying that they are in 
the Companion to the Almanac; or 
that thanks were to be returned for 
them to Professor de Morgan at the 
end of the third volume. They stand 
in Nicolas and in Stephens only; for 
the most part the same to a letter— 
page after page—in both. They ex- 
tend, as I have remarked, from p. 24 
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to p. 31 of Sir Harris’s book, then 
from p. 3 to p. 5, then from p. 37 to 
p- 40, and come to an end with an ex- 
tract from p. 32. Let Mr. Stephens 
tell us from whom he borrowed these ; 
and, as he asserts that he intended to 
return thanks for the 2$ pages to a 
certain person, to whom did he intend 
to return thanks for the 124 ?—ques- 
tions far more easily put than answered. 

I now proceed to the Hampson case. 
Mr. Stephens says that the epithet 
“ contemptible” is truly applicable to 
me, when I would make my readers 
believe that his extracts from Mr. 
Hampson’s work occupy “four pages 
of my [that is, of Mr. Stephens’s] vo- 
lume, whereas they occupy less than 
a page and a half.” What I said was, 


Stephens, p. 265. 


** As to the Christian Kalendar, the 
most ancient, according to M. Baillet, is 
that of the Church of Rome, composed 
towards the middle of the fourth century 
under Pope Liberius, but, according to M. 
Chastelet, under Pope Julius, in 336. It 
contains the Pagan as well as the Christian 
festivals, which were then very few in 
number. (Published at Anvers in 1634, 
by ASgidius Bucherius (Gilles Bouchier) 
in his Commentary on the Paschal Cycle. 
Dict. de Trevoux, art. Calendrier). Pinius 
says that it was used in the middle of the 
fourth century, or at least in the begin- 
ning of the fifth. Tractat. de Antiqua 
Liturgia Hispan. p. 79. Antv. 1740. 

‘* A Kalendar was composed at Rome 
in 448, by Polemeus Sylvius, who ad- 
dressed it to St. Eucherius, Bishop of 
Lyons. In this, as in some others preced- 
ing the seventh century, both the Christian 
and heathen festivals are inserted. 

‘¢ The next in regard to antiquity is the 
Kalendar of Carthage, composed in 483, 
and discovered by Mabillon. The MS. is 
preserved in the Abbey of St. Germaine 
de Prés at Paris. It commences with 
‘* xiii. Kal. Maias, martyris Mapalici,” i.e. 
April 19, and it ends xiiii, Kal. Mart., or 
Feb. 16, (Vet. Analect. p. 163. fol. Paris, 
1723). Joh. Frontius published another, 
which Pinius considers the next in order of 
time. Inthe Abbey of St. Germaine de 
Prés, there is a MS. of the seventh cen- 
tury, which seems from the notice of it in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedie Fran- 
gaise, to bea Kalendar; and the following 
singular mode of computing the days and 
months of the year appears in the second 


published by the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
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that the passage from Mr. Hampson 
“consists of about four pages of 
learned matter, the fruit of great re- 
search, extracted verbatim ie Mr. 
Hampson’s Medii vi Kalendarium. 
Lond. 1841, vol. i. p. 389 ;"—of course 
four pages from Mr. Hampson’s book 
means four of Mr. Hampson’s pages, 
not four of Mr. Stephens’s. 

Again, Mr. Stephens states that the 
extract from Mr. Hampson’s treatise 
is “an abridgement of Mr. Hampson’s 
matter, not containing two-thirds of 
it ;’ and that his “ mode of reference, 
therefore, is correct, and the only one 
that would have been correct.” You 
shall judge for yourself whether it is 
an extract or an abridgement. 


Hampson’s Medii Avi Kalendarium. 
Lond. 1841. 8vo. Vol. i. p. 389. 

“The most ancient Kalendar, accord- 
ing to M. Baillet, is that of the church of 
Rome, composed towards the middle of 
the fourth century under Pope Liberius-— 
but, according to M. Chastelet, under 
Pope Julius, in 336, It contains the 
Pagan as well as the Christian festivals, 
which were then very few in number. 
[Published at Anvers in 1634 by Agidius 
Bucherius (Gilles Bouchier) in his Com- 
mentary on the Paschal Cycle. Dict. de 
Trevoux, art. Calendrier.*] Pinius says, 
that it was used in the middle of the 
fourth century, or, at least, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth. [Tractat. de Antiqua 
Liturgia Hispan. p. 79. Antv. 1740.] 

‘* A Kalendar was composed at Rome 
in 448, by Polemeus Sylvius, who ad- 
dressed it to St. Eucherius, Bishop of 
Lyons. In this, as in some others preced- 
ing the seventh century, both the Christian 
and heathen festivals are inserted. 

‘* The next in regard to antiquity is the 
Kalendar of Carthage, composed in 483, 
and discovered by Mabillon. The MS. is 
preserved in the Abbey of St. Germaine 
de Pres at Paris. It commences with 
“ xiii. Kal. Maias, martyris Mapalici,” i.e. 
April 19, and it ends xiiii. Kal, Mart. or 
Feb. 16, [Vet. Analect. p. 163, fol. Paris, 
1723.] Joh. Frontius published another, 
which Pinius considers the next in order of 
time. In the Abbey of St. Germaine de 
Pres, there is a MS. of the seventh cen- 
tury, which seems from the notice of it in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedie Fran- 
gaise, to be a Kalendar: and the following 
singular mode of computing the days and 
months of the year appears in the second 





* The passages within brackets are foot-notes in Mr, Hampson’s book, 
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age :—* Dec. d. xxxj. K. iiij. non. viij. 
id. xviij. K. Januarias. Feb. in ka. xxxij. 
[in non. xxxvj.] in id. xliiij.:’’ which 
denotes that the month of December 
contains 31 days; from the kalends of 
December to the nones are 4 days; from 
the nones to the ides, 8; from the ides to 
the kalends of January, 18 ; that the year 
has 32 days to the kalends of February; 
36 to the nones, and 44 to the ides. In 
this manner all the months and days of 
the year are calculated. Departm, Anti- 
quit. tom. i. art. Chiffre, p. 241.” 


This will I presume be enough. If 
any one wishes to see more, I will leave 
the books at your publishers, or at the 
Atheneum club, or any where else 
where literary men “do congregate,” 
for inspection. The abridgement is all 
of one kind. 

Any one who takes upon himself to 
comment upon the works or doings 
of such a Society (if it be a Society) 
as the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
must be content to have many things 
said of him which are silly, vulgar, and 
untrue. Such things do not trouble 
me, nor will they influence any one 
who seeks to judge from facts. Truth 
is the daughter of Time, and Time will 
prove that that pretended Society was 
founded in folly and envious opposi- 
tion; that it was blown out to its once 
vast proportions, bubble-like, by enor- 
mous puffery and untrue pretence ; 


page :—‘ Dec. d. xxxj. K. iiij. non. viij. 
id. xviij. K. Januarias. Feb. in ka. xxxij. 
in id. xliiij. :’ this denotes that the month of 
December contains 31 days ; from the ka- 
lends of December to the nones are 4 days ; 
from the nones to the ides,8 ; from the ides 
to the kalends of January, 18; that the 
year has 32 days to the kalends of Feb- 
ruary ; 36 to the nones, and 44 to the ides. 
In this manner all the months and days 
of the year are calculated. [Departm. 
Antiquit. tom. i. art. Chiffre, p. 241.” 


that it has been carried on in a way of 
mystery and concealment, altogether 
unlike any other Society ; that it is 
now stated, without ever having held 
a general meeting, or ever published 
an account, to be 2,500/. in debt, which 
sum certain of the bishops, that is, the 
rich clergy, out of regard as appears 
for their own reputation, advise the 
reading clergy, that is, the poor clergy, 
and the public to pay, by subscribing 
to the Society ; and finally that it has 
——- books many of which, the 

rayer Book included, are disgraces 
and laughing-stocks in our literature. 
That a few respectable and worthy per- 
sons have been caught by its absurd 
pretensions is very possible. It is be- 


. cause puffery and assumption are sure 


to catch some such persons that they 
are resorted to. 
Yours, &e. Puuo-Nicouas. 





NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, AND LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners on the British Museum— Petitions to 
Parliament for a Finding Catalugue—Hanwell Lunatic Asylum and Testimonial to 
Dr. Conolly— Discoveries at St. Peter's, Northampton—Re-interment of the Remains 
of the Founder of St. Michael House, Cambridge—Roman Ring found at Whittlesey 
—Fail of one of the Statues in the front of Wells Cathedral— New books announced. 


Our readers will recollect that we have 
on several occasions commented on the 
non-publication of the ApPENDIx to the 
Report OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE 
British Museum. It was set up in 
type, 100 copies were struck off, about 
forty of them were sent to the Commis- 
sioners and persons connected with the 
Museum, and then the type was distri- 
buted. We have not been fortunate 
enough to procure a copy of this paper ; 
but one of the ablest of our contempora- 
ries, the Spectator, has seen one, and in 
its last number has given a very curious 
history, which is principally derived from 
its disclosures. 

Tn 1834 the trustees, in compliance with 
the urgent desire of the House of Com- 
mons, determined to publish a catalogue 


similar to the Ellis and Baber catalogue. 
It was to be compiled by four persons 
under the direction of Mr. Baber, Mr. 
Panizzi being one of the four ; the trustees 
not having accepted Mr. Baber’s sugges- 
tion that it should be entrusted to Mr. 
Panizzi solely, “which employment he 
would cheerfully accept, and enyage to 
accomplish in five or six years from the 
commencement, provided that he should 
have the assistance of three well-educated 
young men.’’ These words exhibit his 
ideas of the task then to be accomplished. 
It was calculated that the required cata- 
logue would comprise 300,000 titles, and 
would cost between 11,000/. and 12,0000. 
including compilation, printing, paper, 
and binding. In January, 1836, 50,000 
titles had been completed. In July, 1837, 
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Mr. Baber resigned, and Mr. Panizzi was 
appointed in his place. On the 17th 
November following Mr. Panizzi began to 
urge objections to having any printed cata- 
logue at all. Fora long time the trustees 
stood firm to their determination, and on 
the 12th January, 1838, came to a reso- 
lution that they adhered to their intention 
of printing a useful Catalogue on the gene- 
ral plan and basis of the Catalogue now in 
use. Mr. Panizzi, mortified at the firm- 
ness of the trustees, declared that he did 
not think it possible, with the proper per- 
formance of his other duties, to give that 
superintendence to the final revision of 
the Catalogue which he thought it would 
require, and that if his inclinations were 
consulted the superintendence of the Cata- 
logue should be placed in other hands. 

In the following December the trustees 
insisted upon the Catalogue going to press, 
and called upon Mr. Panizzi, no doubt 
with reference to his expressions just men- 
tioned, to state whether he was willing, in 
his official capacity, to undertake the con- 
duct of it through the press. This looked 
serious, and Mr. Panizzi was now all 
smiles. He was ready to undertake that 
or any other duty which the trustees might 
require of him. The trustees told him 
they did not require it of him, but wanted 
to know whether, consistently with his 
other duties, he felt that he could give 
that attention to the Catalogue which would 
be necessary. Mr. Panizzi expressed his 
willingness, and prepared a new set of 
rules ; his celebrated 91, the Code Panizzi. 
After a great deal of doubt the trustees gave 
a qualified sanction to the rules in the fol- 
lowing resolution, dated 13th July,1839:— 

‘* Resolved,— Without undervaluing the 
principles suggested by Mr. Panizzi for the 
formation of a Catalogue of the Printed 
Books, and doing full justice to the merit 
of the execution of the illustrations which 
he has furnished, the trustees, considering 
the time, labour, and expense already de- 
voted to the preparation of a catalogue, 
and the urgent desire expressed in the 
House of Commons—1. that the work 
may be completed with the least possible 
delay ; and, 2. that the materials for the 
alphabetical catalogue should be prepared 
in such a way as to be resolvable, when 
required, into a classed catalogue—wish 
that Mr. Panizzi would be pleased to 
proceed with the work, upon the general 
understanding that their object is to have 
the best catalogue, references included, 
which can be delivered to them, complete 
from the press, on the 31st of December 
1844 ; and that, approving generally the 
rules which he has laid before them, they 
Jeave to his own discretion the application 
of those. rules in respect of titles already 
prepared, subject always to the condition 
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that the Catalogue be completed as afore- 
said.”’ 

Mr. Panizzi now began afresh. Every 
thing that had been done with a view to 
the new Catalogue upon the plan of Mr. 
Baber was thrown aside. It was just so 
much time and money lost, and Mr. 
Panizzi, acting under the resolution of the 
trustees to have a printed catalogue, re- 
commenced upon the scheme which he had 
procured the trustees partially to adopt, 
but which was in reality quite incon- 
sistent with the compilation of any cata- 
logue that ever could be printed. In July, 
1841, the first volume, including letter A, 
was completed at an enormous expense, 
and then the bubble burst. The extent 
of the plan was found to be inconsistent 
with the printing of the Catalogue. The 
trustees were mortified, and ‘‘ conferred 
with Mr. Panizzi,’’ but, instead of in- 
stantly dismissing him for his palpable 
misconduct, they submitted to the thral- 
dom in which he had involved them, 
rescinded their determination to have a 
printed catalogue, and thus he carried 
his point. The 91 rules were the wedge. 
The moment that was inserted printing 
was impossible. The trustees seem to 
have acted throughout with good faith, 
but to have been out-manceuvred by their 
clever servant. 

The writer in the Spectator exhibits the 
gradual enlargement of Mr. Panizzi’s ideas 
upon various points connected with his 
monster Catalogue, and winds up with 
certain conclusions, of which the following 
are the first and second ;—“ 1. That the 
so-called alphabetical catalogue is at this 
moment, for any practical purpose, just 
as near its completion as on the day when 
it was commenced, in January 1839. That 
it never can be printed is equally certain, 
and that the titles cannot be of the slightest 
use in forming any compendious catalogue 
is not less so (as Mr. Panizzi has frequently 
told us himself), as it would be much more 
troublesome to pick out those that could 
be employed than to write them over 
again; 2. That the whole of the money 
expended upon this catalogue since May 
1834, whatever be the sum —whether fifty, 
sixty, eighty, or a ‘hundred thousand 
pounds—has been entirely thrown away!” 

In connection with this subject we may 
record that two petitions were presented 
to the House of Commons a few days be- 
fore its rising, signed by about 100 persons 
connected with literature, praying the 
House to direct that a concise finding 
catalogue might be prepared and published 
with the least possible delay. A motion 
will be made upon the subject when par- 
liament re-assembles. The Petition which 
was most numerously signed is in the 
following words :— 
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“The Petition of the undersigned Authors 
or Editors of Literary Works published in 
the United Kingdom, persons connected 
in other ways with English literature, and 
seeing generally using the Library of the 

ritish Museum, 

‘* Humbly sheweth, 

‘¢That your Petitioners are acquainted 
with the catalogue of the printed books in 
the British Museum, which is kept in the 
reading room for the use of persons who 
desire to consult the library, and also with 
th ‘ state of the library so far as the same 
is made apparent by such catalogue. 

“That such catalogue is inaccurate and 
confused, extremely defective in arrange- 
ment, and altogether wanting in complete- 
ness. 

“ That the entries in that catalogue are 
several years in arrear. 

“That the library is very discreditably 
defective in many branches of literature, 
and does not contain such a collection of 
the works of English authors as is ne- 
cessary for the purposes of reference and 
study, and as ought to be found in our 
national library. 

“ That these defects, if they have not 
arisen from the want of a simple published 
catalogue of the books which the library 
contains, have been encouraged and are 
perpetuated by that want. 

“That the non-existence of such a ca- 
talogue is a serious injury to your Peti- 
tioners and to all literary persons, and a 
great impediment to them in their pursuits 
and studies. 

“ That it deprives them of the advantages 
which they havea just right to expect from 
the possession of a great national library, 
which has been for the most part collected 
and is now altogether maintained at the 
public expense. 

“ That it is also highly prejudicial to the 
interests of literature, an impediment to 
public education, extremely detrimental to 
the usefulness of the British Museum, and 
calculated to shield and conceal imperfec- 
tions and mismanagement in that highly 
important national institution. 

‘* Your Petitioners therefore pray that 
your honourable House will take the cir- 
cumstances into your serious considera- 
tion, and will direct that a simple, con- 
cise finding catalogue of all the printed 
books in the national library may be 
prepared, printed, aud published in the 
cheapest form, and with the least possible 
delay. 

“‘ And your Petitioners will ever pray.’’ 

There are probably few of our readers 
who do not know, or have not heard of, 
the pleasant village of HANWELL, with 
its green sunny meadows, through which 
the winding Brent meanders, and its 
luxuriant vegetation, and its handsome 
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church, and its historical associations—~ 
many of them so peculiarly agreeable to 
Sylvanus Urban.* But there is some- 
thing at Hanwell more precious than any 
of these. As the traveller by the Great 
Western Railway dashes through it, his 
attention is arrested for a moment by a 
large building on the southern side of the 
railway, a plain but handsome structure, 
which stands cheerfully in an open coun- 
try, and discloses even to the hasty 
glimpse of the traveller, as he hurries 
past, evident indications of careful and 
attentive management. It is the Lunatic 
Asy tum for the county of Middlesex, one 
of the most interesting buildings in the 
kingdom ; a temple sacred to benevolence, 
a monument and memorial of the philan- 
thropy of our times. In June 1839— 
only eleven years ago—that building con- 
tained eight hundred patients, all suffer- 
ing under various phases of the most 
terrible of human maladies. Of that 
number about forty were almost con- 
stantly confined in those disgusting contri- 
vances called coercion-chairs, and many 
others wore strait-waistcoats, muffs, leg- 
locks, and other accompaniments of the 
old system of management, by which the 
insane were irritated, brutalised, neglected, 
and recovery rendered almost impossible. 
At that time Dr. Joun Conouzy was 
appointed to the superintendence of Han- 
well Asylum. Within a few weeks he 
introduced another system of manage- 
ment. Considerate kindness took the 
place of mere authority; careful watching, 
of neglect ; tranquillity succeeded to the 
hideous sights and sounds so long asso- 
ciated, and truly so, with all our ideas of 
these hiding-places of wretchedness and 
woe. ‘ Religious consolation, and friend- 
ly words, and every soothing means con- 
ducive to relief of bodily suffering and to 
peace of mind,’’ were studiously intro- 
duced and made the one law and principle 
of management. ‘‘ No noise, no violence, 
no imprisonment, no bonds, but in their 
place all that the sick and weak require, 
furnished, literally without limitation, on 
the recommendation of the medical 
officers.’” One case, as stated by him- 
self, will sufficiently illustrate the "effects 
of the previous system of management and 
that which he introduced into Hanwell. 
‘‘TIn the female infirmary I found, 
among other examples of the forgetful- 
ness of what was due either to the sick or 
insane, a young woman lying in a crib, 
bound to the anemued of it bby a trap round 





* Jonas Heaway was buried there ; and 
his friend the Rev. G. H. Glasse, who 
was rector from 1785 to 1809, was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Gentleman’s Ma~- 
gazine, 
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the waist, to the sides of it by the hands, 
to the foot of it by the ankles, and to the 
head of it by the neck; she also had her 
hands in the hard leather terminations of 
canvass-sleeves ; she could not turn, nor 
lie on her side, nor lift her hand to her 
face; and her appearance was miserable 
beyond the power of words to describe. 
How long she had been in this state it is 
not material to record. That she was 
almost always wet and dirty, it is scarcely 
necessary to say. But the principal point 
I wish to illustrate by mentioning this 
case is, that it was a feeble and sick 
woman who was thus treated. At that 
very time her whole skin was covered with 
neglected scabies, and she was suffering 
all the torture of a large and deep-seated 
abscess of the breast. Let it be consi- 
dered what must be the effect on the at- 
tendants of having customary recourse to 
the imposition of restraints, when such 
complicated suffering as this became com- 
paratively disregarded by medical men, in 
consequence of the spectacle presented to 
them being, at each visit, not that of a 
sick person requiring aid, but of a dan- 
gerous lunatic cruelly fastened and bound. 
But this patient was neither dangerous to 
herself nor to others. The excuse alleged 


for this mode of treatment was, that she 
would eat the poultices employed, and 


which contained lead, and that she was 
very mischievous: that was all. How- 
ever, she was liberated; no bad conse- 
quences ensued, and in a few weeks I saw 
the poor creature at the chapel, and even 
heard her play the organ, which she had 
been accustomed to do in the church of a 
village in Middlesex before her admission. 
This patient died very recently ; having 
from the time of her liberation from re- 
straints scarcely ever given any trouble to 
the attendants.’’ 

Of course there was a great outcry 
against these changes. On the one hand 
the system of non-restraint was gravely 
condemned ‘“ as if it were atrocious not 
to confine those who were unfortunate 
enough to be insane,’’ or not to keep up 
a treatment of irritation towards those 
who were suffering the pangs which arise 
from an over-excitable or an unduly irri- 
table mind; on the other hand the system 


was laughed at as utopian, ridiculous, and. 


impracticable. Fortunately this great ex- 
periment was not in the hands of a gentle- 
man who could be deterred by the opposi- 
tion which all courses of improvement are 
fated to encounter. Dr. Conolly perse- 
vered. ‘ Every ingenious difficulty,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ was created or encouraged to 
baffle this attempt ; many anxieties were 
to be. endured; many misapprehensions 
to be submitted to, and much suffered ; 
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but all is now passed; and I thank God, 
with deep and unfeigned humility, who 
has permitted this great experiment to 
proceed for full seven [now eleven] years 
without one accident calculated to dis- 
credit it; and witha general result on the 
asylum best known to those who knew the 
asylum before; and a general effect on all 
other asylums in almost every region of 
the world which can never be lost.’’ 

But the mere absence of mechanical re- 
straint is but one feature of the manage- 
ment of Hanwell. The whole asylum is 
a hive of industry, instead of a den of 
coercion and cruelty. The patients do 
very nearly all the work of the house. 
Persons incurably insane are employed in 
all customary branches of labour and do- 
mestic occupation. In departments of 
the asylum which are models of cleanli- 
ness and good arrangement, all the baking, 
brewing, washing, cooking, tailoring, shoe- 
making, cap-making, gardening, cow and 
pig-keeping, carpenter’s work and tinman’s 
work, requisite for the support of a thousand 
persons and the building containing them, 
is ceaselessly going on, whilst females of 
the better educated class are employed in 
lawn-dressing and needle-work, and support 
in the house a little fancy-bazaar which 
appeals to the patronage of occasional 
visitors. All these works are carried on 
simply under the direction and observa- 
tion of one sane person in every room. 

It has been thought, that so great a 
triumph of humanity ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass without some testimonial of 
public gratitude to Dr. Conolly. Upon 
the suggestion of Richard Frankum, esq. 
of Burlington Gardens, warmly adopted 
by Dr. Forbes, an influential meeting was 
held at the house of the latter, 12, Old 
Burlington Street, on the 3rd August, to 
consider the shape which a feeling which 
could not but be general ought to assume. 
Lord Ashley, Sir James Clark, Joseph 
Hodgson, esq. Dr. Little, and other gentle- 
men were present, Lord Ashley in the 
chair. Dr. Forbes made a most interest- 
ing statement of the condition of Hanwell ; 
mentioning, amongst other things, that 
the old coercion-chairs, a legacy which 
the former system of management had 
left to Dr. Conolly, had long since been 
converted into the flooring of a carpenter’s 
shop. Lord Ashley bore testimony as a 
commissioner to the perfect success with 
which the system of non-restraint in the 
treatment of lunatics was working, the 
number of lunatics in the United King- 
dom being about 16,000. The meeting 
passed various resolutions which will be 
found amongst our advertisements, and 
amongst other things determined that Dr. 
Conolly should be requested to sit for a 
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portrait to be presented to his family, 
and that an engraving of the same be pre- 
sented to each subscriber. Nothing will 
be more valuable than a characteristic 
portrait, either to Dr. Conolly’s personal 
friends or to his professional brethren, or 
to the large class of men throughout the 
world who, without being personally ac- 
quainted with him, know how to value an 
earnest and enlightened zeal in the cause 
of suffering humanity. 

During the progress of repairs at Sr. PE- 
TER’S CHURCH IN NORTHAMPTON some 
interesting discoveries have been made with 
reference to the original form and dimen- 
sions of that fine model of a Norman 
church. On taking down the eastern wall, 
whose exterior surface gave little indica- 
tion of the treasures it contained, abund- 
ant Norman details have been recovered, 
which have enabled the very intelligent 
architect Mr. Scott to form a design for 
the restoration, which no one, on examin- 
ing the evidences upon which it is founded, 
can fail to acknowledge as being at once 
well authorised and both ingeniously 
and tastefully arrived at. He makes it, 
however, a condition of the restoration to 
extend the chancel another bay, having 
ascertained beyond a doubt that such was 
its original form, It appears that the 
church was shortened at both ends; and 
that at the east end the central Norman 
buttress was lowered to make way for an 
Early Decorated window, (the fragments 
of which were found,) and then, together 
with the angular buttresses, set back to 
its recent position. A silver coin of 
Charles I. found in the stone-work, is 
supposed to mark the period when these 
changes were effected. The Norman re- 
mains discovered in the wall consist of 
fragments of clerestory arcading and cor- 
bel-table, corresponding with that now 
standing, and which must have been con- 
tinued to the original east end; portions 
of windows with the chevron ornament, 
proving double windows to have existed ; 
a detached capital and double springer ; 
jambs of other single windows ; the upper 
portion and capital of the central round 
buttress, and part of a gable-cross. In 
the central pillar buttress the church re- 
sembled the east end of St. Cross, the bi- 
sected front of a transept at Ely, and the 
trisected front at Tickencote. Other ex- 
amples occur in Normandy. We cannot 
doubt that the friends of ancient archi- 
tecture, who abound in the neighbourhood 
of Northampton, will earnestly support 
Mr. Scott’s recommendation, in lieu of 
rebuilding the former east wall as at first 
proposed: but perhaps it is too much to 
hope that they can at present indulge his 
see to carry out his Norman restoration 
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“into. at least one aisle,—the existing 
wall of which (he suggests) would be found 
a mine of original detail if we might ven- 
ture in taking it down.’’ In any event 
we cannot but rejoice in this triumph of 
architectural archeology, which applies 
the maxim of ex pede Herculem to such 
practical and satisfactory results. 

A proper mark of Christian respect has 
been paid to the remains of Hervey de 
Stanton, the founder of Michael House, 
at Cambridge. It appears that the stone 
coffin which contains them was first ex- 
humed in the year 1804, when a vault 
was made in the chancel of St. Michael’s 
church for a lady named Smith; and a 
particular description of its contents is 
preserved, which was written by the late 
Professor Hailstone. Having been again 
disclosed during the recent repairs, this 
coffin has been carefully replaced with the 
following commemorative inscription :— 


“ HERVEY DE STANTON, 

* Founder of St. Michael House, Cam- 
bridge, died at York Oct. 18, 1337, and 
was buried in St. Michael’s church, Cam- 
bridge. On repairing the church in con- 
sequence of its restoration after the fire of 
Nov. 11, 1849, the coffin was found, and 
placed in the situation in which it was 
originally buried, a.p. 1850.” 


A gold ring was lately ploughed up on 
the Roman road near Wuitttesey. It 
weighs 143dwt. There is engraved upon it 
EYTOAM in characters which are as late, 
if not later, than the time of Domitian, 
The motto, which is probably a contraction 
of Evrodyos, is appropriate enough for a 
soldier, to whom the ring may have be- 
longed. 

On the 8th August, say the papers, “a 
large sculptured statue, weighing several 
hundred weight, in front of WELLS ca- 
THEDRAL, fell to the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash,’’ narrowly missing the 
Sheriff’s coach and horses. There have 
been times when such an accident as this 
would have been made the excuse for a 
fresh campaign of iconoclasm; but we 
trust this circumstance will now only lead 
to a more careful preservation of the re- 
maining statues, of which we have heard 
Mr. Westmacott speak in high terms of 
admiration. 

“* The Geology and Fossils of the Ter- 
tiary and Cretaceous Formations of Sus- 
sex, by the late Frederick Dixon, esq. 
F.G.S.”’ a quarto volume of 44 plates, is 
announced for immediate publication. 
The Editor of the Salisbury Journal is 
preparing a volume to be entitled “ Wilton 
and its Associations—Biographical, Poeti- 
cal, and Romantic,’’ and illustrated with 
numerous illustrations on wood by Mr, 
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W. F. Tiffin. There has just been pub- 
lished a series of five plates, printed in 
gold, silver; and colours, in imperial 
quarto, of the ancient Irish Ecclesiastical 
Bell which is supposed to have belonged 
to Saint Patrick, and the four sides of the 
jewelled shrine in which it is preserved, 
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now in the possession of the representa- 


tives of the late Adam M‘Clean, esq. of 
Belfast. They are accompanied by an 
Historical and Descriptive Essay by the 
Rev. William Reeves, D.D., M.R.T.A., 
of Ballymena. We shall notice this work 
farther in our next number. 





The Ancient Laws of the Fifteenth 
Century, for King’s College, Cambridge, 
and for the public school of Eton College. 
Collected by James Heywood, M.P. 
F.R.S. of the Inner Temple, and Thomas 
Wright, M.A. F.S_A. Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 8ro. 
Memoirs of Eminent Etonians, with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton 
College. By E.8. Creasy, M.A. Royal 
8vo.—Both these works, we venture to say, 
will be useful to those who take an interest 
in the prosperity and good fame of Eton 
college, though they will not at the outset 
be welcomed on the same terms. Their 
authors have been actuated by very dif- 
ferent motives. One comes searching for 
faults, the other accumulating praise. 
The latter is all deference to constituted 
authorities and established regulations ; 
the former is entirely for new systems and 
new men. Mr. Heywood’s sentiments 
are well known, from his recent parlia- 
mentary efforts for university reform. 
His object in publishing the collection of 
documents now before us seems to be to 
show that these ancient statutes have 
heretofore suffered some alterations, that 
they are of necessity disregarded in cer- 
tain particulars, and that therefore any 
hesitation in changing them still further 
is over-scrupulous and absurd. He de- 
sires to show ‘‘ the absolute necessity of 
occasional state interference for the im- 
provement of the internal regulations of 
old colleges, which ought to be regarded 
as state institutions.’’ Here is the point 
at which alarm is not unreasonably ex- 
cited in the friends of these ancient insti- 
tutions. They are threatened in their 
valued privilege of self-government, and 


dread the commencement of innovations ° 


of which neither they, nor probably the 
reformer himself, can foresee the end. 
They would rather pursue their course of 
internal improvement ; to which, under 
the gentle pressure of public opinion, they 
are now more earnestly inclined than 
heretofore. 

One great distinction between King’s 
college men and those of other colleges is, 
that the former are exempt from the pub- 
lic examinations of the university for their 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 
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degrees. The same abhi ~ formerly 
belonged to the members of New college 
at Oxford, having been purchased of that 
university by their founder, William of 
Wykeham; but it has been waived of late 
years, being considered more injurious 
than advantageous. Mr. Heywood ad- 
vocates the like change at King’s. He 
further recommends that the fellows should 
no longer elect their own provost, but again 
submit to the noniination of the Crown, 
which exercised the patronage in the 17th 
century, although it had been given to 
the college by the founder, and it was 
thought a great enfranchisement when 
they recovered this privilege at the acces- 
sion of William the Third. For fellow- 
ships, Mr. Heywood recommends that 
they should be regarded strictly as acces- 
sary to study: and that, leaving a suffi- 
cient number of permanent fellowships for 
all the educational, administrative, and 
literary purposes of colleges, the rest 
should be held only for the term of 
professional reading, and that the ex- 
piration of such term, instead of celibacy, 
should be the limit for holding such 
fellowships. With regard to Eton, he 
considers that ‘‘ the power of the legis- 
lature may be beneficially exerted in open- 
ing a large portion of the scholarships 
and fellowships of King’s college to the 
competition of under-graduates of the 
university at large, who may wish to enter 
themselves as students of that institution, 
and in reducing the exclusive monopoly 
of the foundation scholars of Eton.”” In 
this view he follows the opinion of Sir 
James Mackintosh and the present Dean 
of Ely, who have both expressed them- 
selves very strongly to the same effect. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in speaking of the 
conduct of Archbishop Whitgift, who in 
the reign of Elizabeth resisted a proposi- 
tion to limit Trinity college at Cambridge 
to the scholars of Westminster, remarked 
that in so acting Whitgift ‘* saved the 
noblest place of education in England 
from the degrading fate of King’s college 
and New college.’’ Dr. Peacock has 
termed King’s. college “‘a magnificent 
cenotaph of 1} ing ;’? and has shown 
that, whilst the aggregate income of his 
2Q 
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own college, Trinity, is probably a little 
less than that of King’s, the number of 
under-graduates of Trinity is nearly thirty 
times greater than that of her Eton-bound 
neighbour. These are certainly striking 
facts ; and it is clear that systems of go- 
vernment, whether of states or of schools, 
are to be judged not by theories, but by 
their results. As for the college of Eton 
itself, it has now for many generations 
triumphed in its success; but it perhaps 
cannot be shown that such success has 
been derived from causes immediately 
arising from the foundation. As in many 
inferior grammar-schools, a large private 
school has been engrafted upon a public 
one, and the distinguished Eton men 
have for the most part been private pupils. 
Indeed, during a great part of the period 
of the prosperity of the school, the founda- 
tion has suffered much neglect. This has 
latterly been greatly remedied: and the 
foundation has proportionately risen in 
esteem. How far it would be impaired by 
the prospective advantages of King’s 
being removed or restricted, is a diffi- 
cult question to be decided. The good 
effects of free competition for admittance 
at Eton are not disputed: and yet the 
result is remarkable; for, we understand 
that in the late election for 1850, out of 
eighteen boys who were successful, only 
three were previously receiving instruc- 
tion in the school as oppidans. 
But,whatever may be the variety of men’s 
opinions on these fundamental matters, 
which are perhaps safest when most jea- 
lously watched by the antagonistic forces 
of the reformer and the conservative, there 
can be no question of the historical value 
of Mr. Heywood’s volume, nor that publi- 
city is preferable to concealment, so long 
as documents are published fairly and ac- 
curately. If there be anything unfair or 
materially inaccurate in this book we 
should wish to see it exposed, and, were 
we aware of it, should rejoice in becom- 
ing the means of its exposure. But to 
all appearance the documents are fully 
and impartially edited, to the extent 
of the means accessible to their editors. 
The colleges consider themselves de- 
barred from making public their sta- 
tutes : and consequently the originals are 
shut up under lock and key. A tran- 
script of the statutes of King’s was found 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, and they are now printed, we 
believe, for the first time. The statutes 
of Eton were before printed in 1818, as an 
appendix to a report of the House of 
Commons on Education, then prepared 
by the present Lord Brougham. They 
also were derived from*a MS. in the 
British Museum. Other documents con- 


nected with the history of both founda- 
tions are inserted in the present volume 
from the same source: and also from the 
Foedera, and the Rolls of Parliament. 
The work of Mr. Creasy is one of much 
lighter reading. Though it touches upon 
the history and progress of Eton college 
slightly and incidentally, it is chiefly oc- 
cupied with biographical details, which 
conduct the reader into the struggles of 
the senate or the bar, and into all the 
politics and transactions of the busy 
world. It is a volume of biographical 
anecdotes of great men, whose connecting 
link is simply this, that Eton was the 
scene of their early studies and their 
youthful sports. But few of these, as we 
have already remarked, were scholars of 
the foundation ; and in this respect, as he 
tells us in his preface, has lain the author’s 
chief difficulty. He knew at once from 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, and Dupuis’ 
Registrum Regale, who were the eminent 
men who had proceeded from Eton to 
King’s: but for those who received the 
education of the school without being 
members of its establishment he has had 
to hunt through collections of biograpby. 
Many, however, were notorious, as Wotton, 
Waller, Walpole, Gray, Porson, Can. 
ning, Wellesley, &c.; and, among the 
goodly choice which lay before him, the 
author has had little difficulty to compile 
such a volume as this, laying under con- 
stant contribution as he does the recent 
biographies of statesmen by Lord Brough- 
am and Lord Campbell, and the more 
general works of Cunningham, Chalmers 
(inadvertently called Chambers in the Pre- 
face), &c. &c. The book is divided into 
five chapters, one being devoted to each 
century during which the school has sub- 
sisted. In its earlier annals the college 
was more celebrated for prelates, in its 
later days for statesmen, but always for 
poets. One of its earliest scholars was 
Rotherham, archbishop and cardinal; and 
soon after came bishops West, Blythe, 
and Lane, Aldrich the friend of Leland 
and Erasmus, and who became provost of 
Eton, Foxe, Cox, Long (archbishop of 
Armagh), Gheast, and Montagu: in the 
seventeenth century, bishops Pearson, 
Sherlock, Barrow, Fleetwood, Wadding- 
ton, and Hare; accompanied by two other 
divines whose names are not less respected, 
though their rank was not so exalted, Dr. 
James Hammond, and ‘‘ the memorable 
John Hales.’’ Of the bishops educated 
at Eton in the eighteenth century Mr. 
Creasy has only noticed briefly Barrington 
and Lloyd (of Oxford); though there 
were others whom he barely mentions, 
namely Young (of Ferns), Ewer (of Ban- 
gor), Jones (of Kilmore), Dampier, and 
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Luxmoore. The statesmen who are the 
modern pride of Eton commence with 
Walpole and Bolingbroke, are continued 
by Sir William Wyndham and Charles 
Viscount Townshend, and followed by 
names no less illustrious than Chatham, 
Camden, Lyttelton, Fox (father and son), 
North, Sandwich, Cornwallis, Wellesley, 
Canning, Whitbread, Windham, Grenville, 
Grey, Holland, and Melbourne. We have 
said that Eton has never wanted poets; 
and though the first we hear of does not 
stand very high on Parnassus, still Thomas 
Tusser was not without his merits. The 
brothers Phineas and Giles Fletcher are 
the next in course of time; then succeeds 
Waller; afterwards Sir C. H. Williams ; 
Gray; William Broome; Richard West; 
Anstey, Shelley, and Praed. Among the 
Etonian poets now living are Milman and 
Moultrie, the last of whom has laid Eton 
under perpetual obligations by his grace- 
ful and affectionate sympathies. But, 
after all, the peculiar characteristic of the 
Eton muse is her skill in Latin versifica- 
tion, which has shone forth so admirably in 
the compositions of Gray, Nich. Hardinge 
(an Etonian unnoticed by Mr. Creasy), 
Wellesley, and Grenville, and often in those 
of less distinguished names. It is interest- 
ing to trace from the earliest period of the 
school the importance which has been at- 
tached to this branch of study. Ina letter 
of John Paston junior, written in the year 
1468, we have an early intimation of it. 
“As for my coming from Eton,’’ he 
writes, “I lack nothing but versifying, 
which I trust to have with a little con- 
tinuance.’’ It was in verse that the 
scholars welcomed the virgin queen in 
1563, when she first took up her residence 
at Windsor, and the MS. book presented 
on that occasion, which is still preserved 
in the British Museum, was described in 
our Magazine for Feb. last, p. 142. An 
old consuetudinarium of about the same 
period, describing the customs of the 
school throughout the year, which is 
printed in both the works before us, con- 
tains repeated mention of this prevalent 
task, or rather diversion, for in that light 
it is represented. This is more particularly 
the case on the day of the scholars’ pro- 


cession ad Montem, which at that time — 


took place annually, and in the month of 
January. Of this very curious passage 
we append a translation, as we are not 
aware that it has been brought forward 
before : 

** About the feast of the Conversion of 
Saint Paul [Jan. 25] on a day fixed at the 
choice of the master, at nine o’clock the 
boys go ad Montem in the same manner 
as they are accustomed to go to gather 
filberts in the month of September. The 
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mount is a place sacred in the boyish 
religion of the Etonians, which on account 
of the beauty of the country, the pleasant- 
ness of the verdure, and the coolness of 
the shades, they regard as a spot dedicated 
to Apollo and the Muses, celebrate it in 
verses, term it Tempe, and exalt it above 
Helicon. Here the novices or new- 
comers, who have not as yet stood the 
brunt like soldiers of strength and nerve 
in the Etonian army, are seasoned with 
their first salt, being famously depicted in 
verses which have all the salt and humour 
that can be imagined. Then those new- 
comers* make epigrams, endeavouring to 
excell one another in every sweetness of 
expression and in witticisms. Whatever 
comes uppermost they have free liberty to 
utter it, so that it be expressed in Latin, 
be within the bounds of courtesy, and be 
free from gross scurrility of language. 
Lastly, they moisten their faces and cheeks 
with salt tears, and so at last they are 
initiated into the customs of the old 
scholars. Next follow speeches, and little 
triumphs, and they rejoice in good earnest, 
as well that their labours are over as on 
account of their adoption into the com- 
pany of such pleasant comrades. When 
all this is done, at one o’clock they return 
home, and having supped they play till 
eight.”’ 

We have frequently heard the question 
asked, what is the origin of the term 
+ salt”? as used at the Eton Montem, 
and as frequently have been told that its 
derivation was unknown. The preceding 
passage we think fully explains it. 
The salt was the Attic salt of the Latin 
versification which the Etonians have 
always so sedulously cultivated: the money 
collected was originally given to the scho- 
lars in acknowledgment of such salt, just as 
is still done when the Westminster scholars 
read their epigrams; and the tickets in- 
scribed Mos pro leye and Pro more et 
monte which have been distributed at 
the latter Montems were evidently the 
successors and representatives of the Latin 
verses which the scholars offered to the 
strangers who witnessed their holiday 
sports in former times. 


Lincoln’s Inn, its ancient and modern 
Buildings, with an Account of the Li- 
brary. By William Holden Spilsbury, 
Librarian. 12mo.—The venerable area of 
Lincoln’s Inn has acquired a fresh in- 
terest from the grand and appropriate 


% The original i is printed Deinde in re- 
centes: but, as with that reading the pas- 
sage would convey a mere repetition of 
the preceding statement, we have trans-_ 
lated it as if amended to Deinde ii recentes* 
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structures of the new Hall and Library, 
which have been recently added by the 
well-directed munificence of the Society, 
aided by the good taste of their architect 
Mr. Hardwick. The present agreeable 
little volume has been suggested by the 
inquiries of the numerous strangers who 
now disturb the students of lawand equity: 
and the author, who presides over the 
rich and well-selected library, has enlarged, 
not unnaturally, on the treasures of his 
own peculiar domain. The book is di- 
vided into four chapters; the first of 
which treats of various matters of legal 
history, the second of the old buildings of 
Lincoln’s Inn, the third of the new build- 
ings, and the fourth of the library. 

Of the buildings we need only say a few 
words respecting the Chapel, which we 
do in consequence of a correspondent in 
our Magazine for December, 1849, having 
revived the opinion of Mr. John Carter 
that Lincoln’s Inn Chapel was not, as 
generally stated, an entire structure of the 
reign of James I. but a reconstruction of 
a former chapel built in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. or Richard II. This argument, 
however, we now think is satisfactorily 
answered by the examination which has 
been recently made of the works of Jacobean 
Gothic, which entirely proves its imita- 
tive character. (See the report in our 
last Magazine, p. 190, of the papers of the 
Rev. John Griffiths and Mr. O. Jewitt 
lately read at Oxford.) Mr. Spilsbury 
names, in p. 51, several of the Oxford ex- 
amples which have been pointed out to 
him by ‘an eminent living architect,” 
we have good reason to believe Mr. 
Hardwick. ‘‘ All these,’’ observes this 
gentleman, “ are genuine original designs, 
z.e. not restorations of any previously ex- 
isting fabric; but, as far as their art goes, 
imitations of a style used in a previous 
century. They all possess the same cha- 
racteristics,—the forms of the various parts 
of the building, such as the windows, doors, 
buttresses, and roof being imitations, not 
copies, of medizeval art. The details of the 
various parts, the profiles of the mould- 
ings, &c. are in like manner imitations of 
older forms, but are not usually so closely 
or so skilfully imitated as the general 
forms and larger masses. The Chapel at 
Lincoln’s Inn is a very interesting in- 
stance of this sort of architecture—a re- 
naissance not paralleled by any architec- 
ture of any other time or country—unless, 
indeed, we except the present practice of 
the art in England and France.’’ The 
documentary records of the building of 
this Chapel are perfectly confirmatory of 
this view. They show that the Society 
contemplated its erection in 1617, that the 
first stone was laid by the celebrated Dr. 
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Donne whilst preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and before he was promoted to the deanery 
of St. Paul’s in 1621, and that it was con- 
secrated in 1623. But if the theory of the 
architectural antiquary is proved to be 
incorrect, so also, we take leave to say, is 
that of the current accounts, (see P. Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook, and Sperling’s 
Church Walks in Middlesex, quoted in 
our January number, p. 52,) which named 
Inigo Jones as the architect of Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel. It appears that Jones was 
consulted by the Society in the year 1617, 
and requested to make a model for a 
chapel, which another entry shows to have 
been done, at an estimate of 2000/.; but 
after that there is no further mention of 
the name of Jones, and we feel very con- 
fident that the design he recommended 
must have been in Palladian architecture. 
John Clarke was the mason employed in 
the erection of this chapel ; and, as in the 
case of buildings of the same class and 
period at Oxford, no superior architect is 
mentioned. The name of Inigo Jones 
does not occur in any printed account of 
the chapel earlier than Vertue’s print pub- 
lished in 1751: though it has been found 
in one of the MSS. of Bagford the Lon- 
don antiquary, a very credulous and inju- 
dicious person. Mr. Spilsbury has added 
a list of the Preachers, with biographical 
notices; and also a list of the Warbur 

tonian Lecturers. 

To Mr. Spilsbury’s description of the 
new buildings we need only refer as being 
very complete and satisfactory; and we 
therefore pass on tothe Library. After 
quoting Sir Edward Coke’s account of 
the legal literature of his day, Mr. Spils- 
bury remarks, “ In addition to the fifteen 
treatises mentioned by Lord Coke, the 
[Lincoln’s Inn] library contains upwards 
of a thousand volumes of treatises on 
the law; many volumes of Reports; of 
Abridgments of the Law about fifty volumes, 
and the Statute Law is extended to nearly 
forty volumes in quarto.’’ The first 
founder of the library was John Nether- 
sale, in the reign of Henry VII. and among 
its principal benefactors have been,— 
Ranulph Cholmley, Recorder of London, 
temp. Eliz.; the celebrated William 
Prynne; Sir Matthew Hale, who gave 
many valuable MSS. ; John Brydall, esq. 
who in 1706 gave a collection of pamphlets 
forming thirty-nine volumes in quarto and 
folio; and John Coxe, esq. who in 1785 
bequeathed about 5000 volumes. In 1843 
Mr. Purton Cooper presented a collection 
of books on the civil law and the laws of 
foreign nations, consisting of nearly 2000 
volumes, in various languages; having 
previously given a valuable collection of 
American law reports, in about 150 
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volumes; and in 1848 the Hon. Frances 
Cecil Abbot presented thirty MS. volumes 
of her father-in-law Lord Colchester. 
The legal MSS. of Mr. Serjeant Hill were 
purchased in 1808 ; and those of Serjeant 
Maynard (temp. Charles II.) in 1818. 
A catalogue of the Books was printed 
in 1835, but a new one is now required. 
A catalogue of the Manuscripts, compiled 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. was 
printed in 1838. The number of volumes 
is now more than 25,000. 

A recent acquisition of great value and 
interest is a volume the very existence of 
which has been very imperfectly known to 
bibliographers. That remarkable work 
called Prynne’s Records, forming three 
folio volumes, was presented by its cele- 
brated author to Lincoln’s Inn Library, but 
the first volume commences with ‘‘ Book 
the Second.’? The recently acquired 
volume is Book the First, and consists of 
the Introduction announced by Prynne as 
‘* not yet completed.’’ It is unfinished, 
terminating at p. 400, and all the copies 
are supposed to have perished in the 
Great Fire of London but this. It was 
purchased at the sale of the Stowe Library 
in 1849 for 335¢., on which occasion, we 
may remark, the other three volumes 
produced 1402. 

The Society's copy of Dr. Charles 
O’Conor’s Rerum Hibernicarum Scripto- 
res, was presented by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to Southey, and has the autograph 
of the illustrious poet and historian on 
the title-page of the first volume. 

A copy of the Commentary of Nicholas 
de Lyra on the Holy Scriptures, printed 
at Douay in 1617, in six volumes folio, 
was presented by Dr. Donne on his leav- 
ing the Preachership for the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s in 1621. It contains a long 
and interesting Latin inscription, remark- 
able for its autobiographical character, 
and also in reference to the building of 
the Chapel, for which we have already 
cited it. This is printed by Mr. Spils- 
bury at p. 145. 





An Historical and Genealogical Ac- 
count of the ancient Family of Maunsell, 
Mansell, Mansel. By William W. Man- 
sell. 4¢0. pp. 88. (Priated for private 
circulation.)—This is the first portion of 
extensive collections relative to his race, 
the compilation of which has occupied the 
author for many years. His original in- 
ducement to the task was to prove his 
right, legally, to the Baronetage of 1611, 
‘* of which there is not the slightest ques- 
tion, historically or genealogically :’’ and 
the scope of his whole plan is to prove 
that every family of the name of Maunsell, 
Mansell, or Mansel, is derived from one 
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common -ancestor—Philip Mansel, who 
came over to this country with William 
the Conqueror. As far as practicable, he 
proposes to introduce into the work» the 
pedigrees of all families of note who have 
intermarried with the Mansells, and like- 
wise the descentsfrom the Mansells through 
females. This is a very large design, and 
it is calculated that it will occupy three 
thick volumes. The present is conse- 
quently but a small instalment, but it is 
a valuable one, not merely in a genea- 
logical but in an historical point of view: 
inasmuch as it contains copious bio- 
graphical memoirs of two persons of con- 
siderable prominence in our annals, name- 
ly, John Maunsell provost of Beverley, 
an eminent statesman in the reign of 
Henry III. (and one of the greatest 
pluralists on record, for at one time he 
held no fewer than seventy benefices); and 
of Sir Robert Mansell, Treasurer of the 
Navy and Vice-Admiral of England in 
the reign of James I.; the latter illus- 
trated with several historical documents. 
It is, however, a considerable drawback 
to the value of this portion of the book 
that it is full of typographical errors, 
many of which occur in the names of 
places and persons. And for the same 
reasons the documents cannot be entirely 
depended upon, nor indeed are they always 
intelligible ; as, for instance, in the letter 
of the princess Mary in p. 55, the word 
servante is printed “sonte,’’ eftsones 
‘* oftsomes,’’ and pleasure ‘‘ plea’s’’ ; 
and its date, ‘‘Oxforde,” should be Otford. 
(The letter is printed correctly in Ellis’s 
Orig. Letters, Ist series, ii. 29.) In the 
very next passage ‘* gentlemen ’’ is a mis- 
print for gentlewomen: and overleaf we 
have ‘‘ crown ” instead of cover. 

It is more than a misprint in p. 73 to 
call Mr. James Howel, the author of 
Epistole Ho-elianz, “ afterwards secretary 
of state;’’ he was nothing more than 
clerk of the privy council. As we have 
before had occasion to remark, the dates 
of his letters are not to be depended on, 
nor can any argument be safely drawn 
from them as to the continuance of Sir 
Robert Mansell’s pursuit of the art of glass- 
making. 

We must also remark, that it is a dan- 
gerous omission in works of this nature 
not to quote authorities ; because an 
author thus throws away the means of 
verifying quotations, and thereby correct- 
ing the misapprehensions to which the 
best of .us are liable. We are furnished 
with a proof of this in the same page we 
have already criticised (p. 55), where it is 
stated that ‘‘ Cecily lady Mansell was one 
of the maids of honour to princess Mary, 
with whom she appears to have been a 
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favourite; for, on her marriage with sir 
Rhys, she presented her with a “ diamond, 
pointed, and a bed of purple damask, with 
curtains of yellow and crimson damask.’’ 
Now, two pages further on, we accidentally 
fall in with the authority for this state- 
ment, which is the will of sir Rhys the 
lady’s husband, but it goes no further 
than to shew that the diamond (only) had 
been given as the princess’s bridal present. 
It is remarkable that in the Inventory 
of Jewells appended to the Princess Mary's 
Privy-purse Expenses (edited by sir Fred. 
Madden in 1831) we find this entry, 
‘*Tt’m, a broche of the Passion with a 
crosse, with a little diamond and diverse 
small rubies, given to the lady Mancell.’’ 
The funerals of sir Rhys and his wife the 
lady Cecilia, taken from Strype’s Memo- 
rials in p. 57, are to be found in their 
original form and with fuller details in 
Machyn’s Diary, (published by the Cam- 
den Society,) pp. 174, 194. 

With respect to the theory of a common 
origin of all the different families of Man- 
sel, to which we before alluded, we think 
such an idea opposed not only by what 
the author admits to have been the deri- 
vation of the name, which (akin to those 
of Gascoyne, Britton, Scott, Wallis, Tyas, 
&c.) meant a foreigner from the town of le 
Mans or province of Maine in France, a 


district which might send many of its 
natives to England ; but also by the very 
different coat-armour assumed by various 


parties bearing the name. Whilst some 
of the Mansels, as the Peers, the Baronets, 
&c. have borne the canting coat of three 
maunches, others have borne lions variously 
disposed, and others neither maunches 
nor lions. Thereare also several families 
of Mansel or Mancel in France; and 
therefore we are inclined to conclude that, 
as with other names derived from large 
cities or towns, all the Mansels are not 
descended from a common ancestor. We 
hope to see the continuation of this work 
at no very distant period. 


A Compendium of Universal History, 
from the Creation to the present time. By 
Charles Theomartyr Stafford. 12mo. 1850. 
—This is a translation from the twenty- 
fourth edition of a German original : a 
sufficient proof that in the country of its 
first publication the work has been found 
useful and instructive. It is unquestion- 
ably a skilful abridgement, and is rendered 
peculiarly acceptable by certain interest- 
ing chapters which treat of the origin of 
some of the most useful discoveries and 
inventions. In its present state it par- 
takes a little too much of its German 
origin to be very popular in England, but 
we trust that its sale may give opportunity 
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for a careful revision in future editions, 
and for making such additions as have 
been rendered necessary by the discoveries © 
and incidents of the last twenty years. 
Such a book ought to be brought down to 
the present time. 


A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. Small 4to.—The news- 
papers have informed us that the pictu- 
resque beauties of Ireland are visited this 
summer by an unprecedented number of 
tourists; and we shall not err if, among 
other causes, we attribute this, in no in- 
considerable a degree, to the interest 
which has been created and cultivated by 
the charming work upon that country 
produced by the authors of the volume 
before us. The present is, in fact, a new 
edition in a compressed form of the most 
interesting portions of the previous work 
on ‘‘ Ireland.’’ It is the quintessence of 
the graphic descriptions of scenery and 
manners which rendered that book so 
popular, accompanied by many of the best 
engravings on steel and wood. To these 
materials are added such particulars as 
tourists look for in a hand-book, and to 
render the work complete, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall have revisited the Lakes to obtain 
the latest information, in the spring of the 
present year. The book will be equally 
agreeable as a companion at Killarney, 
and as a memorial of travel when laid on 
the drawing-room table at home. 


Thoughts on Being ; suggested by me- 
dilation upon the Infinite, the Immaterial, 
and the Eternal. By Edward Shirley 
Kennedy. 8vo.—This book deals with 
subjects far beyond our customary range, 
but of the very highest solemnity and im- 
portance. The author treats them with 
calm gravity and becoming reverence, and 
his work therefore deserves a word of 
commendation to all students of the deep 
mysteries of our being, however much we 
may hesitate in the adoption of his con- 
clusions. Under the guidance, princi- 
pally, of Schlegel, the author launches out 
upon a boundless sea of speculation re- 
specting things infinite and eternal. He 
lands, we fancy, merely upon one of Ori- 
gen’s old errors. 


Family Reading. The New Testament 
Narrative harmonised and explained by 
the Bishops and Doctors of the Anglican 
Church. Compiled from various authors 
by the Hon. Sir Edward Cust. 8vo. 1850. 
—A book of excellent intention, but liable 
to two objections : 1. the sections are oc- 
casionally too long ; and, 2. the diction is 
not sufficiently simple. Upon the first 
point we would remark, that it is by no 
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means objectionable that there should oc- 
casionally occur brief readings of a page 
or a little more, but we have found more 
than three pages too long ; and, upon the 
second, that such words as canon, con- 
temporary, concurrent, and such phrases 
as ‘fan unpractical country,’’ and ‘a 
formal proposition,’’ are not understood 
by many of those who are ordinarily as- 
sembled at family readings. The com- 
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piler has been careful not to offend the 
doctrinal notions of any one, but not quite 
sufficiently so: for example, at p. 38 we 
find it said of the second person in the 
Trinity that he was ‘‘ made the eternal 
word of the Father,’’ which is surely a 
mistake ; and at p. 39 the Virgin is termed 
the ‘‘ mother of God,’’ an appellation in 
which, to say the least of it, men are not 
agreed. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

The British Association has held its 
twentieth meeting at Edinburgh, under 
' the presidency of Sir David Brewster. 
The proceedings commenced on the morn- 
ing of the 31st of July in the General 
Committee, where the Report of the 
Council was read. It principally related 
to the progress made in negociations with 
Government for the establishment of a 
large reflecting telescope for the systematic 
observation of the nebule of the southern 
hemisphere, for the connexion of the levels 
of the Ordnance survey of Ireland, and 
for the publication of the British are of the 
meridian ; also to the future maintenance 
of the Observatory at Kew; and the pub- 
lication of the Mountjoy meteorological 
observations. The first general meeting 
was held in the evening in the Music 
Hall, where the President delivered an 
address. After reviewing the history of 
the Association from its first institution 
at York twenty years ago, Sir David 
Brewster proceeded to notice the progress 
of the sciences during the past year. 
Having detailed the successive additions 
to the number of the small planets which 
are stationed between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, from the time when the 
first of them was discerned by Piazzi 
on the first day of the present century, 
he stated that the eleventh of these 
has been discovered by Mr. Gasparis 
of Naples, on the 11th of May last, and is 
named by him Parthenope, the same as- 
tronomer having on the 12th April, 1849, 
discovered the tenth, which he calls Hy- 
geia. All these planets are supposed to 
be the dispersed fragments of a broken 
large one, which, according to the law of 
planetary distances, once occupied the 
place between Mars and Jupiter ; and Sir 
David Brewster proceeded to remark that 
by a law of the solar system just discovered 
by Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, of Pottsville, a 
humble American, that in every planet the 


square of the length of its year, reckoned 
in days, varies as the cube of the radius of 
its sphere of attraction, it follows that the 
broken planet must have been a little 
larger than Mars, or about 5,000 miles in 
diameter, and that the length of its day 
must have been about 574 hours. Among 
the more recent discoveries within the 
bounds of our own system, Sir D. Brew- 
ster mentioned those of Mr. Lassels, of 
Liverpool, who by means of a fine 20-feet 
reflector, constructed by himself, has de- 
tected the satellite of Neptune, and more 
recently an eighth satellite circulating round 
Saturn—a discovery which was made on 
the very same day, by Mr. Bond, director 
of the Observatory of Cambridge, in the 
United States. Some important dis- 
coveries in nebule have also been made by 
Lord Rosse and his assistant, Mr. Stoney. 
A valuable improvement in telescopes 
has been accomplished by Mr. James 
Nasmyth of Edinburgh. The President 
then proceeded to notice some recent 
advances in Photography. Asasubstitute 
for negative paper, M. Niepce, an accom- 
plished officer in the French service, has 
successfully adopted a film of albumen, or 
the white of an egg, spread upon glass. 
This new process has been brought to 
such perfection that Talbotypes taken by 
it have been universally regarded as the 
finest yet executed. Another process, in 
which gelatine is substituted for albumen, 
has been successfully practised by M. 
Poitevin, a French officer of engineers ; 
and M. Edmund Becquerel has succeeded 
in transferring to a daguerreotype plate 
the prismatic spectrum, with all its bril- 
liant colours, and also, though in an in- 
ferior degree, the colours of the landscape, 
M. Arago is also proceeding with his re- 
searches on the action of the sun’s rays, 
After alluding to the application made to 
Government for the promotion of obser- 
vations in the Southern Hemisphere, the 
President then mentioned the enco i 

fact that Lord John Russell has recently 
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granted 1,000/, a year to the Royal Society 
for promoting scientific objects. The 
Council of that distinguished body has 
been very solicitous to make this grant 
effective in promoting scientific objects, 
One of the most important of these has 
been to place 1007. at the disposal of the 
committee of the Kew Observatory, which 
has for several years been supported by 
the British Association. A warm eulogy 
was next paid to the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel, who (Sir David Brewster stated) 
‘* had entertained the idea of attaching to 
the Royal Society a number of active 
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tion of Mr. R, Chambers, to visit Cors- 
torphine Hill and Arthur’s Seat. They 
examined the groovings on the western 
face of Corstorphine Hill, and the strice 
on the sandstone near Ravelstone, and 
afterwards visited Arthur’s Seat and St. 
Margaret’s. In the evening there was a 
conversazione and promenade in the Music 
Hall. On Saturday no business was done 
in the Sections, but the day was devoted 
to excursions. One to North Berwick 
and the Bass Rock mustered more than 
two hundred members. On arriving at 
North Berwick, Mr. Daniel Wilson led a 





members, who should devote tl lves 
wholly to scientific pursuits.’”? The Pre- 
sident proceeded to allude to the present 
state of the law of patents, noticing the 
recent announcement in Parliament that 
the new Attorney-General has accepted 
office on the express condition that the 
large fees which he derives from patents 
shall be subject to revision; and after- 
wards concluded with some general spe- 
culations on another object, which had 
been proposed on the institution of the 
Association in 1831, namely, the organ- 
isation of science as a national institu- 
tion, admitting that considerable advance 
had been made in effecting that design. 
‘* Our scientific institutions have already 
to a certain extent become national ones. 


Apartments belonging to the nation have 


been liberally granted to them. Royal 
medals have been founded, and large sums 
from the public purse devoted to the 
objects which they contemplate. The 
Museum of Economic Geology, indeed, is 
itself a complete section of a royal insti- 
tute, giving a scientific position to six 
eminent philosophers, all of whom are 
distinguished members of this Association. 
And in every branch of science and lite- 
rature the liberality of the Crown has been 
extended to numerous individuals whose 
names would have been inrolled among 
the members of a national institution. 
Our private institutions have in reality 
assumed the transition phase ; and it re- 
quires only an electric spark from a 
sagacious and patriotic statesman to com- 
bine in one noble phalanx the scattered 
elements of our intellectual greatness, and 
guide to lofty achievements and glorious 
triumphs the talents and genius of the 
nation.”’ 

On Thursday the Ist August business 
began as usual in all the Sections ; and in 
the evening Prof. Bennett, of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, delivered a lecture 
in the Music Hall, on the passage of the 
blood through the minute vessels of ani- 
mals, in connection with nutrition, On 
Friday an excursion party, to the number 
of about seventy, started, under the direc- 
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detachment of this party to the Bass, whilst 
others passed onward to Tantallon, the 
ancient stronghold of the Douglases. A 
projected excursion to the Pentland Hills 
was all but a failure, in consequence of 
some misarrangement about the carriages, 
and, as regards the main body of the in- 
tending excursionists, resolved itself into 
a geological ramble round the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which was scien- 
tifically illustrated by Mr. Maclaren. On 
the same day an extra Horticultural Ex- 
hibition was held in the Experimental 
Gardens, Inverleith, to which members 
of the British Association had free ad- 
mission. On Monday afternoon upwards 
of two hundred members dined together 
in the Hopetoun Rooms, Sir David Brew- 
ster presiding. Inthe evening Dr. Mantell 
delivered a lecture on the extinct birds of 
New Zealand. 

On Tuesday evening there was a second 
full-dress promenade and soirée in the 
Music Hall. The business of the sections 
was conducted under the several divisions 
of Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Natural 
History, Statistics, and Mechanics, with 
the sub-section Ethnology. The Geolo- 
gical proved, as heretofore, the most po- 
pular, and on the Monday was crowded 
to excess to hear the Duke of Argyll’s 
paper “On a Tertiary Fossiliferous De- 
posit underlying Basalt, in the island of 
Mull.’”’ His Grace, by means of beautiful 
drawings and diagrams, explained the phe- 
nomena to which his paper had reference, 
in a very able and perspicuous manner. 

Mr. Palmer Budd, of the Ystalefera 
Ironworks, in Wales, made a very valu- 
able contribution to the section of Mecha- 
nical Science. He showed that by the 
application of the gaseous substances that 
escaped from the top of blast furnaces 
an immense saving might be effected in 
the quantity of coal used in the iron ma- 
nufacture. So far as the plan had been 
tried in Scotland, a saving of 1} tons of 
coal had been effected on every ton of iron 
produced; and this being the case, and 
calculating the quantity of iron annually 
produced in Scotland at 600,000 tons, 
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there might be a saving of 112,000/. a-year 
effected in Scotland alone, were the plan 
brought into general adoption. 

In the Ethnological sub-section Dr. 
Hincks made some observations on the 
language and mode of writing of the an- 
cient Assyrians. This called up Major 
Rawlinson, who, in the course of some 
remarks on the same subject, stated that 
Mr. Layard had, at Korjinyik, penetrated 
into a chamber which appeared to be of 
the same class as the “ house of records ’’ 
noticed by the prophet Ezra, where was 
found the copy of a decree of Cyrus, per- 
mitting the Jews to return from captivity. 
In this chamber Mr. Layard discovered, in 
terra cotta, tables piled up from the 
floor to the ceiling, and representing ap- 
parently the archives of the Assyrian em- 
pire during the long historical succession. 
Mr. Layard had packed, by the last ac- 
counts, five cases for transport to England, 
and these only occupied one small corner 
of the apartment. When the whole col- 
lection was disinterred and examined it 
was probable that we should have a better 
account of the history, religion, jurispru- 
dence, and philosophy of the Assyrians, 
thirteen centuries before the Christian era, 
than we had either of Greece or Rome 
during any period of their history. 

In the final meeting of the General 
Committee the following recommendations 
received its sanction :— 

Involving Grants of Money.—The esta- 
blishment at Kew Observatory, 300/.— 
Prof. J. D. Forbes for testing the results 
of the Mathematical Theory of Heat, 50/. 
—The publication of Tabular Forms in 
reference to Periodical Phenomena of 
Animals and Plants (continued), 5/.— 
Prof. E, Forbes and Mr. Bell to continue 
their assistance to Dr. T. Williams in his 
researches on the Annelida, 10/.—The 
Committee on the Vitality of Seeds (con- 
tinued), 112—A Committee, consisting of 
Mr, R. Hunt, Dr. G. Wilson, and Dr. 
Gladstone, to investigate the influence of 
the solar radiations on chemical combina- 
tions, electrical phenomena, and the vital 
powers of plants growing under different 
atmospheric conditions, 50/.—Dr. Smith, 
to continue his investigation on the Air 


and Water of Towns, 10/.—A new and . 


revised edition of Queries for obtaining 
Ethnological data, by Sir C. Malcolm and 
Dr. Hodgkin, 12/. 

Involving Application to Government or 
Public Institutions.—The completion of 
the Geographical Survey of Scotland.— 
The publication of the Reports of the 
Committee of the Admiralty on Metals.— 
To insure to the science of Natural His- 
tory effective representation in the Trustee- 
ship of the British Museum.—The possi- 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXIV. 
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bility of relieving the Association from the 
expense of maintaining the establishment 
at Kew.—A Statistical Survey relative to 
the Extent and Prevalence of Infantile 
Idiocy. 

Rules.—That the subject of Geography 
be separated from Geology, and, combined 
with Ethnology, to constitute a separate 
section, under the title of the Geographical 
and Ethnological Section.—That in future 
no section shall omit to meet on account 
of Excursions, unless specially so deter- 
mined in each case by the Sectional Com- 
mittee. 

Reports requested.—Prof. Stokes, On 
the General Theory of Vibratory Motions 
in Elastic Media. —Prof. Willis, On Acou- 
stics.—Mr. G. Buchanan, On the Strength 
of Materials.—Mr. T. Stevenson, On the 
various modes of constructing Sea Walls, 
and the actual state of knowledge as to 
their power of resisting the forces to which 
they are exposed.—Mr. J. Whitworth, On 
his Experiments for the purpose of con- 
structing Accurate Standards of Measure. 
—Dr. H. Cleghorn, Prof. Royle, Messrs. 
R. Baird Smith and R. Strachey, On the 
probable effects, in an economical and 
physical point of view, of the Destruction 
of Tropical Forests.—Prof. Goodsir, Prof. 
Sharpey, Prof. Allan Thomson, and Dr, 
Laycock, On the History and Advances in 
our knowledge of the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Nervous System.—Dr. Lind- 
ley, Mr. A. Henfrey, and Dr. Lankester, 
On the History and Advance of Vegetable 
Physiology. 

Researches, Sc. — (continued). — The 
Committee on the influence of Carbonic 
Acid on the growth of Ferns.—Dr. Percy 
and Prof. Miller on Crystalline Slags.— 
The Committee on Shooting Stars and 
Auroral Phenomena.—The Committee on 
the Instrumental Measurement of Earth- 
quake Waves. 

The number of persons attending this 
meeting was 1,225 (being 103 more than 
last year at Birmingham), and the receipts 
1,1042, 

It was determined that the next year’s 
meeting should be held at Ipswich, under 
the presidency of G. Airy, esq. the Astro- 
nomer Royal; the time to be hereafter 
fixed by the Council. The local secre- 
taries appointed are G. Ransome, esq. 
C. May, esq. C. D. Sims, esq. and G. A. 
Biddell, esq.; and the treasurer J. B. 
Alexander, esq. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

On the 30th July a meeting was held at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, to make ar- 
rangements for forming an association to 
investigate the history, origin, causes and 
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laws of the propagation of epidemic dis- 
eases, with a view to their more effectual 
prevention or improved treatment. Dr. 
Babington has been elected its President. 
It is explained that the Society has no 
intention of interfering with the investi- 
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gations of individuals. On the contrary, 
it proposes to aid them with funds, with 
a good library, and by putting them in 
communication with the eminent men of 
other countries,—and to facilitate their 
efforts in every way. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK 
ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The June meeting of this Society took 
place in the neighbourhood of Newmarket, 
and was numerously attended, the Rev. 
Professor Henslow, V.P. presiding. 

The members met at the house of Mr. 
Staples, at Moulton, to witness the open- 
ing of a tumulus in that gentleman’s 
grounds. A trench was cut to the centre 
of the mound, which is about 15 feet high; 
but nothing whatever was found indicative 
of a sepulchral origin. On the contrary, 
it is not improbable that it might have 
been the site of a small watch-tower ; as, 
upon digging along the outer line of the 
trench around the mound, evidences of a 
stone wall of inclosure were found. This 
must have been at a very early date, for 
within a few years there stood upon the 
mound, on one side, a fine oak tree of 
several years’ growth. 

The party next proceeded to Cheveley 
Park, where, on a raised ground, sur- 
rounded by a deep foss, several very in- 
teresting portions of a castellated edifice 
had been exposed, through the liberality 
of the Duke of Rutland, and under the 
direction of John Fairlie, esq. The castle 
would appear, from the recent excavations, 
to have been a parallelogram, flanked at 
the angles by round towers, and with a 
strong round-towered gateway at the en- 
trance to guard the drawbridge or pass. 
Nothing, however, has been seen above 
the ground but a small fragment of. ivy- 
covered wall; and of its history little or 
nothing is known, either authentic or tra- 
ditionary. Not far from the centre, a 
well of large diameter was discovered ; 
and the removal of the rubbish with which 
it had been filled brought to light some 
fragments of moulded brick and hewn 
stone of the 16th century, one of which 
bears the arms and crest of the Cottons, 
who formerly held the manor, and, it is 
said, built themselves a house of brick 
here ; which was their principal residence 
as late as 1632. A rough admeasure- 
ment of the spot, which is a thick plan- 
tation of young trees, shewed the building 
to have been about 170 feet by 135; the 
moat 90 feet across and 22 feet in depth, 
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Some remains of earthworks, &c. are 
traceable for a considerable distance out- 
side the moat. The Duke of Rutland has 
directed the researches on the Castle Hill 
to be continued. 

The party then adjourned to the church; 
a cruciform edifice, wherein, through the 
zeal of Mr. Fairlie and the Rev. J. T. 
Bennet, the rector, several curious archi- 
tectural features had been for the first 
time brought to view, including, in the 
north transept a fine early-English pis- 
cina; in the north transept, two monu- 
mental mural recesses ; and in the south 
chancel wall a priest’s door with small 
window over it, of elegant design and pro- 
portion. A paper, by Mr. E. K. Bennet, 
pointed out the various features of most 
interest. 

The archeologists next proceeded to 
Wood Ditton, and, having inspected the 
church, which contains some good old 
oak seats, a fine brass, &c. but is sadly 
defaced by its modern fittings, assembled 
at the termination of the farfamed Devil’s 
Dyke, which is here very perfect. A 
paper was read by Mr. Tymms, describing 
the course and construction of this re- 
markable work; and recapitulating the 
arguments for and against assigning its 
formation to the Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes. The popular notion is that 
it was thrown up as a boundary between 
the East Anglian and Mercian kingdoms; 
but the opinion of those assembled ap- 
peared to incline to a British or Romano- 
British origin. 

On arriving at Newmarket, the Institute 
assembled in the Subscription Room, 
where the walls displayed a great variety 
of rubbings of ‘curious and beautiful 
brasses, mostly connected with the counties 
of Suffolk and Cambridge, and on the 
tables, under glass, was an exhibition of 
antiquities of local interest. Mr. Litch- 
field, of Cambridge, contributed, among 
other objects, a miniature two-handled cup, 
of bronze, with emblems of Mercury, dug 
up on the line of the St. Ives and Wis- 
beach railway; a circular fibula, from 
Swaffham Fen; a gold hexagon ring, 


found at Abingdon ; a silver thumb-ring, 
found at Dartford ; and a diminutive em- 
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balmed snake, found at Comberton. Mr. 
Witt, of Swaffham, sent three unusally 
fine flint celts, one of which was polished 
to the smoothness of glass. Professor 
Henslow exhibited and explained some 
articles taken by himself out of a Roman 
sepulchre at Felixstow. The articles ex- 
hibited by the Rev. H. Creed were much 
admired, particularly an enamelled casket, 
painted in grisaille with flesh tints upon a 
blue ground, by an artist of the sixteenth 
century, probably P. Courteys, or Jean 
Courteys, of Limoges, the various panels 
representing the transactions of the youth- 
ful Hercules, &c. and further enriched with 
arabesques and other ornamental acces- 
sories ; a nautilus, mounted in silver, with 
caryatides, marine monsters, shells, and 
arabesques, a work of the 17th century; a 
silver filagree coffer; and a box, the 
pearl top of which is engraven with the 
story of the mother of Zebedee’s children 
bringing her two sons to Christ (Matt. 
xx. 20), an early Italian work. ‘The Rev. 
Sir R. Affleck exhibited a variety of coins 
and other articles found at Dalham, &c.; 
and the Rev. C. H. Bennet presented to 
the Institute a crocketed finial in Barnack 
stone, found in digging within a moated 
inclosure at Cowlinge; a pax-board, in 
copper, of the 16th century ; two Roman 
silver coins found at Exning; and two 
fictile vessels of the 17th century. Mr. 
Robert Bryant exhibited a small vase of 
unbaked earth and a bronze celt, found at 
Exning; Mr. T. Clarke a bronze celt, 
found on the Exning road; and Mr. J. 
F. Clarke a drawing of a circular pix, 
found in 1845, near to Exning church; 
and a facsimile most beautifully executed 
of a carved inscription, of the end of the 
15th century, in St. Mary’s church, New- 
market. Mrs. Lumley presented an ala- 
baster tablet of the story of Jonah; and 
a metal box, of Dutch workmanship, 17th 
century, with the stories of Perseus and 
Acteeon engraven thereon. 

Mr. Warren exhibited two very beauti- 
ful carved figures in clunch, apparently 
part of a cornice, and believed to be from 
Thetford Priory church ; anda number of 
very curious objects, including an orna- 
ment of similar character to those on the 
supposed Wilbraham crown belonging to 
Mr. Deck of Cambridge, and some beads 
of amber, glass, &c. found at Stow Heath. 
—Mr.‘ Fairlie exhibited a series of clever 
sketches of details from Cheveley church; 
and Mr. F. Ford, of Bury, three drawings 
illustrative of the Devil’s Dyke. 

The Rey. Professor Henslow having 
taken the chair, the Rev. H. Creed read 
a paper from Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. 
(one of the Honorary Members of the 
TInstitute,) in illustration of an agreement 
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made in 1430, between the lord William 
Curteys, abbot of St. Edmund’s, and John 
Horwell, goldsmith, of London, but pro- 
bably a Suffolk artist, for the making of a 
pastoral staff for the said abbot, and con- 
taining such minute particulars for its 
execution as to lead to the belief that the 
exquisite crosier of William of Wykeham, 
still preserved at New College, Oxford, 
was the prototype of the abbot’s. Mr. 
John Deck gave an account of the disco- 
very of the “crown ’’ and other curious 
remains found with it at Wilbraham ; re- 
marking that the form of the skull was as 
much a matter of wonder as the crown 
which he had found resting upon it ; no 
head of such a type having been previously 
met with. The Chairman remarked that, 
without offering any opinion of his own, it 
might be interesting to the meeting to 
know that antiquaries were divided in 
opinion as to tle use of the relic; some, 
and those of eminence, inclining to the 
belief that it might be a bucket or some 
article used in the ceremonies observed at 
the burial; and left, as was frequently 
found in Roman tumuli, in the grave. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 25. The general annual meeting 
of this society was held at Herstmonceux 
Place, H. M. Curteis, esq. M.P. having 
kindly allowed the use of several rooms 
for the occasion. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hare occupied the chair. 

Amongst the relics of antiquity, &c., 
exhibited, were Roman and other coins, 
and Roman pottery (Mr. Figg) ; elk horn 
found in a bog near Battle (Mr. Rush) ; 
copy of a monumental iron slab, dated 
1521, found in a cottage belonging to Sir 
Henry Shiffner, where it had been used as 
a chimney back (Archdeacon Hare) ; 
statue of Neptune, by John of Bologna 
(model of his great statue), bull of Pope 
Innocent IV. found near Battle, bull of 
Honorius (Mr. Rush); ancient MS. re- 
lating to Herstmonceux Castle, &e. &c. 

The Annual Report announced an in- 
crease in the number of members; and 
the leasing of Lewes Castle for the pur- 
pose of establishing an Archeological 
Museum. 

The Rev. Edward Venables then read 
an interesting and elaborate paper ‘on 
Herstmonceux Castle and its Lords,” con- 
fining himself mainly, however, to the 
latter portion of the subject. The Rev. C. 
Bohun Smyth followed with “ Glimpses 
of the Saxon Rule in Sussex,’? and Mr. 
M. A. Lower, of Lewes, read a paper “on 
some early wills of inhabitants of Herst- 
monceux,”’ which proved, as Mr. Lower 
observed, that the husbandmen of the 
sixteenth century in this locality were but 
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slightly advanced in point of luxury and 
refinement from their ancestors of the 
Anglo-Saxon era, 

Mr. Butler, jun. of Chichester, described 
the mural paintings lately discovered in 
pulling down Stedham Church, prior to 
the erection of a new one. The subjects 
are admirably executed, and occupy the 
entire north wall of the nave of the church. 
One of them represents the Virgin Mary, 
with Christ by her side, his hands and 
feet pierced, and supplicants imploring the 
Virgin to intercede for them. Another, 
St. Christopher carrying Christ over the 
River Jordan. ‘The figure of St. Chris- 
topher is very large, reaching almost from 
the base to the wall, and the colouring of 
his dress and shield are in good preserva- 
tion. The third is supposed to be the Day 
of Judgment. 


LORD HOLMESDALE’S CABINET OF COINS 
AND MEDALS. 

The very select and well-known collec- 
tion of Lord Viscount Holmesdale has 
lately been dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. The sale occupied seven 
days (8—15 July), and was throughout 
well attended, realising on an average 3007. 
daily. The principal attractions were the 
numerous and fine British and English 
gold and silver coins and medals, many 
of which are justly considered as nearly 
unique; the valuable Greek series both in 
gold and silver, the twelve famed Syra- 
cusan medallions, and the Roman imperial 
aurei, chiefly of great rarity, beauty, and 
value, as the prices obtained in general for 
them has well proved; and we need make 
no apology, we fully believe, for now ad- 
verting to some of the best lots at some 
length. Various fine gold British coins 
of the highest degree of rarity, being 
almost unique, chiefly found in the parish 
of Arlington, Sussex, in 1843, produced 
from 3/. 3s. to 11/. each piece ; some were 
inscribed coM.F. some TIN . others com 
and TIN, some CAMV.CVNO. ANDO. 
1zpp. They were chiefly obtained for the 
British Museum, and their various appro- 
priations by the cataloguer (Mr. Curt, 
antiquary, &c.) appeared to be established 
on safe grounds. A few very curious 
silver specimens of antique imitations of 
the Macedonic tetradrachms (lots 14 and 
15) were obtained for a noble lord at 
moderate rates. Lot 17, an extra-rare 
sceatta, perfectly genuine and not cast, 
brought 9/7. 9s. The silver pennies of 
Cnut and of Edward the Confessor, found 
also at Arlington in 1843, sold well. A 
Berwick halfpenny of Edward I. brought 
1l. 2s.; Charles I.’s excellently preserved 
silver twenty-shilling piece, Oxford Mint, 
brought 5/7, The Colchester piece was 
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doubted, and sold for only a guinea- 
Henry VI.’s salute, in gold, brought 31s. ; 
a high price. A very finely preserved 
sovereign of Henry VIII. 6/. 10s. The 
thirty-shilling piece of James I. lot 73, 
one of the most perfect gold coins in the 
collection, 67. The rare sceptre-piece of 
Charles I. 2/. 2s. Lot 103, a rare and 
carefully executed silver medallion of Mary 
I. by Trezzo, sold for 3/. 8s. and was 
worth more. A dollar of Philip II. of 
Spain, as King of England (Ane. &c.), 
which had formerly graced the most ex- 
tensive collection of the late Mr. T. 
Thomas, with features of more mastery 
and delicacy than are generally found on 
his coins, went as faras I/. 11s. Lot114, 
amongst other curious silver jetons of the 
sixteenth century, contained one, very 
rare, of the son of the great Lord Burgh- 
ley; obverse, the crest of Cecill, a garb 
or wheat-sheaf between two lions rampant, 
&c. Two cast medals of the great Earl of 
Leicester sold for only 1/. 9s. and 1l. 17s. 
not being of the period. Lot 123, a most 
rare silver (hollow and chased) medal, 
executed with great care and delicacy, of 
Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
formerly in Horace Walpole’s cabinet, 
(and disposed of during the well-known 
Strawberry Hill sale for little or nothing) 
after great competition, was sold for 4/. 6s. 
A most rare jeton (part of lot 125, 2/. 17s.) 
of Sir John Fortescue, well worth 5/. 
obverse, MAGNANIMIS, &c. a lion: re- 
verse, NOBILITAS, &c. was much admired. 
A medal of Sir Nicholas Wadham, the 
founder of Wadham college, Oxford, 
brought 2/. 7s. Lot 133, an extra-rare 
medal, struck probably in Holland, of Sir 
William Parkhurst, was obtained for our 
national collection at 6/. 8s. 6d. a good 
sum; see Medallic History, pl. xviii. No. 5. 
A rare and interesting silver plate, en- 
graved by Simon Passe, representing the 
bust of Richard Sackville, the poet, (Earl 
of Dorset, &c.) brought 2/. 18s. Some 
very rare and fine copper, silver, and gold 
Oriental coins were purchased for G. W. 
White, Esq. of the East India House, 
through Mr. Curt; who obtained also, 
amongst other specimens, many of the 
finest Roman gold coins, chiefly on com- 
mission for the continent. Mr. Brown, 
the publisher, (of the firm of Longman and 
Co.) purchased also considerably, espe- 
cially of the Roman gold and English 
series. A silver medallion, of the period, 
representing Diana of Poitiers, the mistress 
of many kings, lot 153, brought 4/. 2s. 
A rare medal, of the time, of the great 
Duke de Luynes, only 1/. 8s.; a rare 
medal of the good Fenelon, and reverse, 
Jansenius, 1/. 3s. ; one of Cardinal Fleury 
28s. bought, with numerous others, for 
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Ferdinand Bursio, esq. of Paris. The 
famed Blake medal, in silver, (honorary 
oval medal presented by the Common- 
wealth on the defeat of Van Tromp in 
1653,) produced only 3/. 3s. and was 
bought for one of our chief collectors of 
rare English medals; who obtained also lot 
212, a medal of Charles II. by Bower, 
reverse, Jupiter fulminating the giants ; 
though not of the best work it produced 
31. 38. being rare. The Blake medal, in 
gold, lot 288, brought 11/.; a good price. 
One of Simon’s most exquisite productions, 
lot 218, representing Charles II. as Nep- 
tune in a chariot, &c. produced 3/. 3s. : 
this identical silver medalet, the scarcity 
of which is well known to collectors, was 
formerly in Horace Walpole’s collection, 
and had sold for 7. 7s. (see Robins’ Straw- 
berry Hill Cat. lot 56). A fine medal of - 
Charles II. by Roettier, of very beautiful 
workmanship, representing on reverse 
Britain seated (reading FAVENTE DEO, &c.) 
with inscribed edge, was bought by Ed- 
ward Hawkins, esq. of the British Mu- 
seum. A commendable medal of “la 
belle Stewart’’ (see Evelyn’s Discourse on 
Medals), lot 225, brought 2. Henry VIII.’s 
almost unique large gold medallion, as 
head of the Church, with Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin inscriptions, designed very likely 
by Holbein, formerly Horace Walpole’s 
(who only gave 12/. for it at the Lord 
Oxford’s sale), produced 257. 10s. A finely 
chased gold medalet of Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax brought but 17. 14s. Lot 402, a rare 
and fine medal of Hedlinger (reverse an 
owl) by himself, sold for 17. 5s. Lot 439, 
bronze medal struck by Pope Gregory 
XIII. on the infamous massacre of the 
Huguenots, 1572, produced 1/. 4s. ; a fair 
price. The rare silver medallion of Pa- 
normus, lot 474, which had cost 20/. was 
bought by Mr. Rollin, of Paris, for about 
12/, as also the “ aureus” of the “ Cestia 
gens” for 6/.12s. 6d. 566, a gold Otho, 
at only 6/. Gs. 719,a gold medal, with 
busts of Hadrian and Trajan (who had 
adopted the former) at 4/. 11s.; and a rare 
silver large Daric (rather a primeeval coin) 
lot 913, at only 2/7. All the beautiful 
Syracusan medallions solid well; the highest 
price obtained was lot 607, 28/. 10s. for 
Mr. Lindsay of Cork. We preferred, 
on all accounts, lot 479, 16/. 10s. (bought 
by a learned and liberal M.P.) and which 
had sold for 33/. on the disposal of 
the princely Thomas collection in 1844 
(see lot 405). The beautifully preserved 
‘yet fresh from the Mint” Nepaulese 
coins in gold sold remarkably cheap, whilst 
the Roman silver medallions went off very 
well indeed. The extra fine aureus of 
the Manlia consular family, once in Lord 
Morton’s cabinet, was bought by Mr. 
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Baker for 25/.; its proper value. Mr. Piot, 
of Paris, Chief Redacteur of the “* Cabinet 
del’ Amateur et de |’ Antiquaire,’’ obtained, 
amongst other lots, a scarce and fine aureus 
of Mark Antony, reverse Octavius, for 
61. 17s. Gd. Lot 593, a medallion, fine, 
(and struck, which is rare) representing 
Admiral Van Tromp, produced 2/, 17s. 
(for the continent.) Lot 752, Tarentum, 
in gold, of great elegance and finish, also 
very rare, 5/. 1s. One of Syracuse, 
reverse, Hercules strangling the Cleonsean 
lion, or symbol of power and wisdom, 
141, 5s. ; it had formerly belonged to Mr. 
Thomas, and cost him about 274. A rare 
gold tetradrachm of the wry-necked Ma- 
cedonian, Alexander III. (the Great) only 
fetched 2/. 13s. The gold hecte, ad- 
mirably designed and very carefully exe- 
cuted, of Cyzicus, Abydos, Pergamus, 
Smyrna, Methymna, &e. sold very mode- 
rately indeed; their rarity is undervalued, 
and their proper attributions are not 
(malgré Sestini, &c.) as yet generally 
understood. A rare tetradrachm of An- 
tigonus brought 5/. 5s. The fine silver 
Mithradates VI. (the Great) reverse, a 
stag drinking, or grazing, was obtained for 
Mr. Brown the publisher at only 7/. 10s. 
An almost unique Syrian tetradrachm in 
silver of Antiochus IV. size 10, obverse, 
head of the monarch himself, garlanded 
with laurel, and wearing a long beard 
(a unique occurrence) as Jupiter, reverse, 
Supreme Jove seated to left, was, after 
great opposition by the agent of the Bri- 
tish Museum, ultimately knocked down 
for 101. 2s. Gd. to Mr. Curt; we are 
enabled to say that it had originally cost 
the noble proprietor 20/7. and that it is 
considered fully worth the latter sum by 
all competent authorities on numismatical 
matters here and abroad. 

To conclude, we consider it quite per- 
missible to state, as we can conscientiously, 
that so many rare as well as fine and 
valuable medals of most descriptions hav: 
not been disposed of for many years; in 
many specimens the spirit of the design 
and the delicacy of the workmanship were 
highly admired. We much regret that 
Lord Holmesdale has relinquished the 
pursuit of numismatics, and that so many 
valuable coins are now irretrievably dis- 
persed by the “smart tap”’ of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, as the present collec- 
tion was evidently a very successful and 
select assemblage of the numismatic pro- 
ductions of the greatest artists of most 
periods and countries, formed gradually 
with study and much taste by very liberal 
purchases at the various sales of the chief 
collections which have taken place, both 
here and on the continent, during the last 
twenty-five years. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houses or Commons. 


July 15. Lord R. Grosvenor moved 
the second reading of the ATroRNEys’ 
Certiricates Bill, which was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
contended that if relicf could be given in 
the way of reduction of taxation to the 
extent of 100,000/., there were many 


ways in which that reduction might be ° 


made with more advantage to the commu- 
nity ; besides which, if they repealed the 
duty on attorneys’ certificates, how could 
they maintain it on auctioneers, horse- 
dealers, and others ?>—Mr. Goulburn said 
the only effect of these attempts on minor 
branches of taxation would be to fritter 
away the revenue.—The House divided, 
and the second reading of the bill was 
carried against the Government by a ma- 
jority of 139 to 122. 

In committee on the EccLEsiasTicAL 
Commission Bill, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
proposed a clause prohibiting any dean, 
canon-residentiary, or minor-canon, to 
hold any benefice with cure of souls, ex- 
cept in the place in which the cathedral 
er collegiate church is situated. This 
clause was rejected by 104 votes to 84.— 
Mr. Gladstone then proposed a clause, 
the object of which was to enable towns 
containing 100,000 inhabitants, by sub- 
scribing a sum of 30,0007. as an en- 
dowment for a Bishop, to have one ap- 
pointed for their district, with the consent 
of the bishop of the diocese and of the 
Government.—Lord J. Russell objected 
to the clause. He thought it would 
be better to apply their energies to the 
increase of the clergy, instead of seeking 
to endow new bishops of an order novel 
and different from the order of those now 
in existence ; but the scheme of the right 
hon. gentleman should be certainly con- 
sidered by the Government.—The clause 
was then withdrawn. 

July 17. Mr. Bankes moved the second 
reading of the SMoxe Proursition Bill, 
which had come down to the House from 
the House of Lords, and which he con- 
tended was of great importance to the 
health of the metropolis —Mr. Alderman 
Copeland opposed the bill, as calculated 
to impose unnecessary restrictions on the 
trading and manufacturing interests of the 


country. Mr. Bankes eventually with- 
drew the bill for the present Session. 

On the motion for reading a second 
time the LanpLtorp anp TENANT (Ire- 
land) Bill, Mr. S. Crawford said the bill 
should be called a bill to facilitate the 
extermination of the people of Ireland by 
their landlords, and he moved that it be 
read a second time that day three months. 
—Sir W. Somerville could not conscien- 
tiously oppose the second reading of the 
bill, which was not so much a landlord’s 
bill as it was described to be. He could 
not, however, pledge himself to its several 
clauses.—The second reading was post- 

oned. 

July 18. The debate on the proposed 
Universities ComMIssIOoN was resumed 
from the 23rd April (see June Magazine, 
p- 649), whereupon Mr. J. Stuart moved, 
as an amendment to Mr. Heywood’s mo- 
tion — ‘‘ That any advice given to her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission for 
inquiry into the state of the revenues and 
management of any colleges or halls of 
the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, not being of royal foundation, 
tends to a violation of the laws and con- 
stitution of her kingdom, and the rights 
and liberties of her Majesty’s subjects.” 
—Lord J. Russell contended that the in- 
quiries into the cathedrals and municipal 
corporations of the country, coming as 
they did at the close of a long line of pre- 
cedents, fully warranted him in adopting 
a similar course in the present instance. 
The Universities were most useful institu- 
tions, but they might be vastly improved, 
so as to extend their benefits to a larger 
number of the community. The excess 
of expenditure alone was a subject which, 
for the sake of the youth of the country, 
should be inquired into. Even as to the 
course of study, much valuable informa- 
tion might be acquired by a commission. 
The discussion was closed by Mr. Stuart 
withdrawing his amendment, and Sir G@. 
Grey moving the adjournment of the de- 
bate, which was carried by a majority of 
160 to 138. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor moved that 
the House should resolve itself into com- 
mittee on the ArrorNneys’ CERTIFI- 
cates Bill.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved, as an amendment, that 
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the bill be committed that day three 
months. —The House divided, and the 
amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 105 to 103.—The House then went 
into committee, and, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having succeeded in carrying 
one amendment by a large majority —Mr. 
Hutt moved that the chairman should 
leave the chair, which was negatived by a 
majority of 99 to 92.—The several clauses 
of the bill were then agreed to. 

July 19. A message having been re- 
ceived from her Majesty, for making a 
competent provision for the Duke oF 
CamBRIDGE and his sister the Princess 
Mary, it was proposed by Lord John 
Russell that the yearly sum of 12,0002. 
should be granted to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge.—Mr. Hume moved, as an amend- 
ment, the grant of 8,000/. which was ne- 
gatived by 206 to 53; and the former 
proposal confirmed by a second division 
of 177 to 55.—An annuity of 3,000/. was 
granted -to the Princess Mary without 
opposition. —The House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply, and several votes were 
agreed to, including 45,329/. for the 
British Museum. A vote of 24,080/. 
for civil establishments on the Coast oF 
AFrRIca, was objected to, but was carried 
by 140 to 44. 

July 22. The PARLIAMENTARY OATHS 
Bill to remove the Jewish disabilities was 
postponed to next Session.— The Ar- 
TORNEYs’ CrertiricaTes Bill was de- 
feated by a ministerial majority of 29. 

July 23. Colonel Sibthorp moved a 
Resolution declaring the propriety of re- 
mitting the Income-Tax upon the TENANT 
Farmers of Great Britain: which was 
negatived by 50 to 32. 

July 24. The Poor Re.ier (Cities 
and Towns) Bill was withdrawn for the 
present year. : 

The Comrounp Hovseno.tpers Bill 
was read a second time, after a division of 
80 to 24. This measure provides that 
householders whose rates are nominally 
paid by their landlords should enjoy the 
franchise. 

Mr. C. Pearson moved the second 
reading of the SunpAy TRADING PRE- 
VENTION Bill. The measure, he declared, 
was not intended for the rich or the mid- 
dle class, but for the working poor, whose 
day of rest it guaranteed from interrup- 
tion, and saved them from the necessity 
of giving seven days’ labour for six days’ 
wages.—Read 2°. after a division of 101 
to 25. 


Houser or Lorps. 


July 25. On the motion of the Earl 
of St. Germans, the order for the second 
reading of the Marriaces Brui was 
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discharged, the measure being postponed 
for the present Session. 


Houses or Commons. 


July 29. Along debate took place on 
the question whether Baron RotruscuHiLp 
should be admitted to be sworn as one of 
the members for the City of London. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved 
that themember for London should becalled 
to the table, and the question asked him 
why he had demanded to be sworn on the 
Old Testament, the Baron was called in 
and replied, that he had made the demand, 
because such was the form of oath most 
binding upon his conscience.—Mr. 8S. 
Wortley proposed another interpellation to 
the Baron, whether he was prepared to take 
all the oaths required of elected members 
before they were admitted to take their 
seats. This question would have involved 
the abjuration oath, between which and 
the two concurrent affirmations of allegi- 
ance and supremacy a broad distinction 
was laid down, both on account of its 
terms, and because it had a statutory 
origin. — The House divided — For Mr, 
Wortley’s motion, 104; against it, 118. 
The debate then proceeded on a Resolu- 
tion proposed by Sir R. H. Inglis, —That 
from the earliest times of the existence of 
a legislature in England, no man was ever 
admitted to take any part therein except 
under the sanction of a Christian oath ; 
and that, the Baron having requested to 
take the oaths on the Old Testament, this 
House refuses to alter the form of taking 
the oaths; on which Mr. Hume had pro- 
posed an amendment, that the Baron 
should be sworn on the Old Testament.— 
The Debate was again resumed at the 
evening sitting, when the House divided 
on Mr. Hume’s amendment, which was 
carried by 113 to 59. 

In consequence of a message from her 
Majesty, a Resolution to settle MARLBO- 
ROouGH Hovse on the Prince of Wales, 
during the joint lives of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness, and to provide suit- 
able coach-houses and stables for the same, 
out of the Land Revenues of the Crown, 
was carried by a majority of 68 to 46. 

July 30. At the morning sitting the 
Baron DE RoruHscuttp appeared at the 
table, and, with the Old Testament in his 
hand, took the oathsof allegiance and supre- 
macy, reading the words audibly and dis- 
tinctly after the clerk, uncovered, putting 
on his hat when he pressed the book to his 
lips. In the same manner he followed the 
clerk in reading the oath of abjuration 
until he came to the words ‘‘ upon the 
true faith of a Christian,’’ when he said, 
‘*T omit these words, as not binding on m 
conscience,” and, passing quickly on, veal, 
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‘‘ So. help me God,’’ kissing the book. 
The Speaker desired the Baron to with- 
draw; whereupon Sir F. Thesiger moved 
that Baron de Rothschild, one of the mem- 
bers returned by the city of London, 
having refused to take one of the oaths 
prescribed by law to be taken by a mem- 
ber, a new writ be issued for the election 
ofa member for the city of London in his 
stead.—Mr. Page Wood proposed an 
amendment declaring the seat to be full, 
which was negatived by 221 to 117. After 
which, the main question was negatived, 
and further proceedings in the matter were 
adjourned. 

In consideration of the Lords’ amend- 
ments of the PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS, 
&c. (Ireland) Bill, Lord J. Russell said 
the first question upon these amendments 
was as to the alteration made in the 
amount of rating, from 8/. to 15/. which 
would reduce the number of electors from 
264,000 to 144,000, This appeared to 
him a very serious alteration, and he pro- 
posed to substitute 12/. for 15/. which 
would give 171,000 electors. Another 


alteration, to which he attached greater - 


importance, affected the principle of the 
Bill, which, instead of requiring a claim 
for registration, had proposed that the 
rate-book should be a self-acting register. 
He moved. to disagree with that alteration 
altogether, The House divided on both 
questions ; the. former of which was car- 
ried by 213 to 91, and the latter by 179 to 
109. 

July 31.. The Eccrestasticay Resi- 
DENckS, &c. (Ireland) Bill, the Courcues 
Anp CHAPELS (Ireland) Bill, the CLercy 
(Ireland) Bill, and the WeicuHts AND 
Measures Bill were severally put off for 
the session. 

Aug. 1. In Committee of Supply, a 
grant was passed of 11,000/. for the in- 
closure of BucKINGHAM PALACE, and 
removal of the Marble Arch. 

Aug. 5. After another debate on the 
admission of the BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, 
it was resolved, on a majority of 166 to 92, 
that the Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child is not entitled to vote or sit in the 
House until he shall take the Oath of 
Abjuration ; and, on a majority of 142 to 
106, that the House will, at the earliest 
opportunity in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, take into its serious consideration 
the form of the Oath of Abjuration, with 
a view to relieve her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. 

Mr. Hume renewed his attack on the 
Duke or CampripGe’s Annuity Bill, 
proposing that the annuity should be 
reduced from 12,000/. to 8,000/., which 
was negatived by 111 to 52.—Mr. Bright 
proposed that it should be liable to deduc- 
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tions to the amount of any office or em- 
ployment held by his Royal Highness ; 
this was negatived by 103 to 39; and the 
Bill was read 3°, and passed. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


Aug. 5. The PaRLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
(Ireland) Bill, as again altered by the 
Commons, was reconsidered. Lord Stan- 
ley again proposed the restoration of the 
15/. qualification, and the expungation of 
the registration clauses, but was defeated 
by 126 to 114 (including proxies). This 
Bill has consequently become law. 


Hovuse or Commons. 


Aug. 6, A motion of Sir, W.. So- 
merville, to renew the Act of 11 Vict. 
for the better prevention of CRIME AND 
OvurtraceE in certain parts of Ireland, 
was opposed by Mr. Sharman Craujford, 
but carried by a majority of 84 to 24. 

Aug. 7. The Encumperep Estates 
(Ireland) Bill was deferred on the motion 
of the Attorney General. 

Aug. 8. The Crime anp OvuTRAGE 
Act ConTINUANCE (Ireland) Bill was 
read a second time, after a division of 89 
to 26. The Lanptorp anp TENANT 
(Ireland) Bill was withdrawn by Lord 
J. Russell; as were also the ADMINIS- 
TRATION oF CrimInAL Justice Im- 
provement Bill, which had been passed by 
the Lords, the Cuter Justices SALa- 
RIEs Bill, and the Savines Banks Bill. ' 

Aug. 15. The session of Parliament was 
closed by Her Majesty in person, who made 
the following most gracious Speech:— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
the satisfaction of being able to release you 
from the duties of a laborious session. 
The assiduity and care with which you 
have applied yourselves to the business 
which required your attention merit my 
cordial approbation. 

“The act for the better government of 
my Australian colonies will, I trust, im- 
prove the condition of those rising com- 
munities. It will always be gratifying to 
me to be able to extend the advantages of 
representative institutions, which form 
the glory and happiness of my people, to 
colonies inhabited by men who are capable 
of exercising, with benefit to themselves, 
the privileges of freedom. 

“Tt has afforded me great satisfaction 
to give my assent to the act which you 
have passed for the improvement of the 
Merchant Naval service of this country. 
Tt is, 1 trust, calculated to promote the 
welfare of every class connected with this 
essential branch of the national interest. 

“The act for the gradual discontinuance 
of Interments within the limits of the 
metropolis is in conformity with those 
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enlightened views which have for their 
object the improvement of the public 
health. I shall watch with interest the 
progress of measures relating to this im- 
portant subject. 

“JT have given my cordial assent to the 
act for the extension of the Elective 
Franchise in Ireland. I look to the most 
beneficial consequences from a measure 
which has been framed with a view to give 
to my people in Ireland a fair participa- 
tion in the benefits of our representative 
system. 

“T have observed with the greatest in- 
terest and satisfaction the measures which 
have been adopted with a view to the 
improvement of the Administration of 
Justice in various departments, and I con- 
fidently anticipate they will be productive 
of much public convenience and ad- 


“a 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—The improvement of the revenue, and 
the large reductions which have been made 
in various branches of expenditure, have 
tended to give to our financial condition 
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stability and security. I am happy to find 
that you have been enabled to relieve my 
subjects from some of the burdens of taxa- 
tion, without impairing the sufficiency of 
our resources to meet the charges imposed 
upon them. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am 
encouraged to hope that the treaty between 
Germany and Denmark, which has been 
concluded at Berlin under my mediation, 
may lead, at no distant period, to the re- 
storation of peace in the north of Europe. 
No endeavour shall be wanting on my part 
to secure the attainment of this great 
blessing. 

* I continue to maintain the most friendly 
relations with foreign powers, and I trust 
that nothing may occur to disturb the 
general peace. 

‘*T have every reason to be thankful for 
the loyalty and attachment of my people, 
and, while I am studious to preserve and 
to improve our institutions, I rely upon 
the goodness of Almighty God to favour 
my efforts, and to guide the destinies of 
this nation.’’ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The Count de Montemolin, son of Don 
Carlos, was married on the 15th of July 
to the Princess Caroline of Naples, sister 
of King Ferdinand. The marriage was 
celebrated at the Palace of Caserta, with- 
out pomp, and without any invitation or 
notification being sent to the representa- 
tives of the foreign powers. The same 
secrecy has attended the negotiations 
which led to it. Dispensations were ap- 
plied for at Rome by a person dispatched 
for the purpose, without the knowledge of 
the embassy of Naples at Rome and the 
nuncio of Naples. The princess, it is 
said, has a dowry of 12,000 reals a year 
(about 2,000/.) As to the count, he re- 
ceives annually 1,200/. and the Duchess 
de Berri 1,200/. from Vienna, and as 
much from St. Petersburgh. It must be 
declared that, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the King, this marriage has too evident 
a political sense not to cause a sensation- 
in Europe. At the same hour at which 
the marriage was celebrated the Duke de 
Rivas quitted Naples in a Spanish steam- 
frigate. 


SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


About noon on the 7th Aug. a terrific 
report was heard at Rendsburg, that shook 
the walls of the houses, broke all the 
glass in the windows throughout the part 
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of the town in the vicinity of the building, 
and shattered the tiling and slates of the 
roofs. For some minutes all was con- 
sternation, and many imagined that a 
bombardment of the town had begun, and 
that a Danish shell must have fallen into 
their dwellings. It was soon ascertained, 
however, that the laboratory on the Eyder 
Island had exploded, and that some of the 
houses nearest to it had been partially de- 
stroyed or set on fire. Up to Saturday, 
the 10th instant, 91 persons had been 
buried, 35 are wounded (some severely), 
and there are 11 put down as missing. 
Among the ruins were found many bodies 
in such a mangled state as to render iden- 
tification impossible. Among the killed 
are 22 cadets of the Artillery School. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has issued a 
ukase ordering seven men in each 1,000 
of the population of the western provinces 
of Russia, and ten in each 1,000 in some 
other provinces, to be raised for the army. 
The population of these districts is com- 
puted at 31 millions, whereby an addition 
of about 180,000 men will be made to the 
already formidable military force of Russia. 

On the 8th of August, at mid-day, a 
fire broke out at Cracow, almost simulta- 
neously, at five different points in the city. 
Of the Episcopal Palace, of the two finest 
churches, the mo ae and the Fran. 
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ciscan, the memory alone remains. The 
fire-engines of the city, twelve in number, 
were taken possession of, and conveyed to 
the citadel; and it was only late on the 
second day of the conflagration that the 
government authorities could be prevailed 
upon to give them up, in order to render 
assistance to the burning city. 


ITALY. 


The Pope has ordered the celebration of 
an Universal Jubilee, in commemoration of 
his restoration to his dominions. The 
time is to be fixed by the bishops them- 
selves in different parts of the world ; it 
is to last 15 days, and carry plenary in- 
dulgence of 100 years for each separate 
accomplishment of the set of devotional 
exercises to be prescribed by the bishops 
in their several dioceses. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


[Sept 


A new law has been issued at Rome 
relative to the paper money. This law 
consolidates the paper in circulation, to 
the extent of five million crowns, into a 
public debt. Bonds will be issued of 100 


crowns each, bearing interest at five per 
cent., and a sinking fund established for 
the redemption of the bonds in ten years. 


UNITED STATES. 


The President of the United States has 
formed his ministry as follows : Secretary 
of State, Mr. Daniel Webster; Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. T. Corwin ; Minister 
of the Interior, Mr. M‘Kennan; Secretary 
of War, Mr. Conrad; Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. W. Graham ; Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Mr. J. Crittenden ; Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Hall. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 22. The baptism of the infant 
Prince, the third son of her Majesty, was 
solemnised in the chapel of Buckingham 
Palace, when he received the names of 
Arthur William Patrick Albert. The 
sponsors were his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Prussia, his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, and H.S.H. the Duchess Ida 
of Saxe Weimar, who was represented by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

June 10. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the building in St. George’s- 
fields, Southwark, which has been known 
as a chapel in connection with the Philan- 
thropic Society. The removal of the so- 
ciety’s premises to Redhill, near Reigate, 
rendered the chapel useless for the pur- 
poses to which it had hitherto been de- 
voted, and arrangements were consequently 
made with the rector of St. George’s that 
an ecclesiastical district should be assigned 
to the chapel, and that henceforth it should 
become one of the parochial churches. 
The Bishop has licensed the Rev. G. E. 
Tate, M.A. late Rector of Great Warley, 
Essex, to be the first incumbent. 

June 29. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the church of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, Crown-street, Soho. This is the 
old church which is represented in Ho- 
garth’s well-known picture of “ Noon.” 
It was originally erected under the auspices 
of Bishop Compton for a Greek church. 
Last year it was on the point of being 
converted into a dancing saloon, when the 
Rev. Nugent Wade, Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, by the assistance of the Metropolis 
Churches Fund and friends, succeeded in 
purchasing the freehold. The Bishop of 


Toronto preached the sermon at the even- 
ing service. The principal contributors 
to the fund for purchasing and endowing 
the building are the Bishop of London, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. F. Wegg- 
Prosser, M.P., Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., 
and an anonymous donor. All the seats 
are free for the poor. 

Auy.5. This day ushered into action 
a line of railway which, it is suggested, 
is to completely revolutionise a great por- 
tion of railway territory. The Great 
Northern has its station at King’s Cross, 
from whence it proceeds to Peterborough, 
a distance of 76 miles, and thence direct 
to York. The saving in the distance from 
York to London will, when this line is 
complete, be no less than fifty miles, and 
the Great Northern will be brought into 
strong competition with the North West- 
ern, the Eastern Counties, and the Midland 
lines. The company expect to have a great 
coal traffic. The present London terminus 
is situate immediately beyond the Regent’s 
Canal, and will, when the line is brought 
up to King’s Cross, be used exclusively 
as a goods station. The line, for a great 
portion of the distance, passes through a 
level country. The first 14 miles are par- 
ticularly heavy ; the principal works are 
the tunnels near the London end, the 
Welwyn tunnel, the Welwyn viaduct, and 
the bridge over the Ouse. The viaduct 
consists of 42 arches, each 30 feet wide 
and 97 feet in height ; its cost is stated to 
have been between 70,000/. and 80,000/. 
The bridge over the Ouse is of cast-iron, 
with three arches of 75 feet span each. 
Some of the largest works are north of 
Huntingdon, upon which portion of the 
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line there are very heavy embankments and 
cuttings. The fen works have involved 
very considerable difficulty in obtaining 
a solid foundation. The longest of the 
tunnels, of which there are seven or eight 
between London and Peterborough, is that 
at North Mims—three-quarters of a mile 
in length—and the steepest gradient is 1 
in 200. The views from the line are not 
extensive, though at several spots—at 
Welwyn, at Huntingdon, and in approach- 
ing Peterborough—the scenery is ex- 
tremely fine and picturesque. The stations 
along the line are 14 in number, viz. 
Hornsey, Colney Hatch, Barnet, Potter’s 
Bar, Hatfield, Welwyn, Stevenage, Hitchin, 
Arsley, Biggleswade, Sandy, St. Neot’s, 
Huntingdon, and Holme. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The chancel of Milton church has been 
undergoing extensive repair, and is greatly 
improved in appearance by a new open 
roof, which has been formed after a design 
by Pugin, and a new east window, in the 
decorated style, which was kindly and 
handsomely presented to the rector by the 
provost and fellows of King’s College, the 
patrons of the living, and to which the 
rector has added some stained glass, which 
fills up the tracery. 


KENT. 


July 31. St. Thomas’s Church, Wool- 
wich, built near the confines of the parish 
on the road to Charlton, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury for the 
Bishop of London. Sir Thomas Wilson 
presented the site, and the church has 
been raised by subscription ; it contains 
open pews for the accommodation of 800 
persons, and has cost about 4000/. 

Aug. 11. The most destructive fire that 
has ever occurred at Gravesend took place 
this morning. It is supposed to have 
commenced at No. 66, High Street: one 
house above which, No. 65, was also de- 
stroyed. From thenceit spread down the 
street on both sides of the way, and was 
stopped only at No. 21, within two doors 
of the Town Hall. Twenty-six houses in 
the High Street were burnt, and alto- 
gether forty-eight buildings were de- 
stroyed. Among them are the London 
and County Bank and the Savings Bank. 
This is the fifth bad fire that has occurred 
at Gravesend within four years. 

Aug. 14. The new church at Rusthail, 
near Tunbridge Wells, was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
dedicated to St. Paul, and is a cruciform 
structure with a south porch, and a vestry 
on the north side of the chancel. The 
style is early-English. The walls are con- 
structed entirely of the stone of the coun- 
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try, from Mr. Powell’s quarry. It is ca- 
pable of containing 430 adults and chil- 
dren. The nave is internally 57 feet long 
and 25 feet wide, and is lighted by nine 
single lancet windows on the north and 
south sides and two in the west end, which 
has also a spherical foliated window in the 
centre of the gable. The transepts are 17 
feet long and 17 feet wide, and have triplet 
windows in each gable. The north tran- 
sept has a trefoil opening to the organ 
gallery, and a similar doorway on the west 
side. The tower is 23 feet square exter- 
nally, and is supported by very bold 
splayed piers and arches, with the addi- 
tion of shafts and mouldings to that arch 
only which faces the east. The chancel 
is 27 feet long by 17 feet wide, and is 
raised two steps above the remainder of 
the church. The walls are perforated with 
an enriched triplet window at the east 
gable, and three trefoil lancets on the 
sides. The vestry is approached by a low 
moulded doorway, over which is a triplet 
with double shafts, forming openings to 
the organ gallery. All the shafts in the 
chancel are of highly polished Derbyshire 
marble, with Caen stone capitals, bases, 
and neckings. The roofs are open through- 
out, and stained. The bell-chamber floor 
is supported by carved trusses springing 
from stone corbels. The tower is 78 feet 
high. An octagonal stone turret termi- 
nates under the upper stage, and the belfry 
has four moulded lancelets opening on 
each face, with corbelled parapet. The 
roofs are covered with Staffordshire tiles ; 
and quarries from the same county are 
used for the floor and the aisles. The 
sittings are of stained deal, the pulpit is 
of carved oak on a stone base, the reading 
desk of wainscot oak. The font is of Caen 
stone, with carved foliage in eight com- 
partments. Mr. Henry J. Stevens, of 
Derby, is the architect. This handsome 
edifice has a very commanding appearance 
for several miles round. 


SUSSEX. 


The Town Commissioners of Brighton 
have negotiated with the Bank of England 
a loan of 60,0002. for the purchase of the 
Pavilion estate, under powers conferred 
on them by an Act of the present Par- 
liament. The palace grounds have been 
thrown open to the public. 


YORKSHIRE, 


The new Church of England Cemetery, 
at Sheffield, which occupies an area of 
about 84 acres, adjoining the original ce- 
metery, was consecrated on the 28th June. 
The ground was laid out by Messrs. Flock- 
ton and Son, architects, and planted under 
the advice of Mr. Marnock, of London, 
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The new church connected with it stands 
with its tapering spire on an eminence 
adjoining, and will contain about 200 
persons. 

Lord Howden, recently appointed am- 
bassador in Spain, has sold his estate in 
Yorkshire to Lord Londesborough for 
200,0007. Grimston is one of the most 
beautiful houses in England, and contains 
an unique collection of ancient arms, with 
many valuable pictures and statues, and 
furniture of the most costly description. 


WALES. 


June 21. The South Wales Railway 
from Chepstow to Swansea was publicly 
opened. The route taken from Chepstow 
is down the Wye to the Channel, then 
turning westward to Saint Pierre’s Pill, 
where much difficulty was experienced in 
the construction of the road from the sand 
sinking and swallowing up the works. 
From Portskewett the line traverses an 
extensive flat, called the Moors; but here, 
and indeed along the whole course, the 
scenery is very beautiful. The railway 
passes the Usk at Newport by a magnifi- 
cent bridge, after which it enters a tunnel 
about half a mile in length. It next 
reaches Cardiff, and, following the river 
Taff for some distance, arrives at Lantris- 
sant, which is the station for Cowbridge, 
then to Bridgend, and so along the sea- 
shore to Swansea, which is entered by the 
Landore viaduct, a stupendous work raised 
about the lower level occupied by the 
Swansea Copper Works. The engineer of 
this line is Mr. Brunel. The directors 
were presented with congratulatory ad- 
dresses from the inhabitants of Chepstow, 
and the corporations of Newport and Car- 
diff, and a banquet to more than 700 
persons was given at Swansea. 

June 31. A new Wesleyan Chapel at 
Brynmawr, is in the Gothic style, and con- 
tains 31 windows, five stained in the south 
end, and two stained in the north end. 
Its dimensions are 40 feet long by 60 wide, 
and 80 high. The roof is open and stained 
in oak ; the pews low without doors, and 
the free-sittings backed benches. It will 
hold 1000 people. 

July 18. The floating of the fourth and 
last tube of the Britannia Bridge, which 
may be said to complete this magnificent 
structure, was successfully accomplished. 
At 9 o’clock, the tube, amid the cheers of 
the multitude, gradually, as the tide came 
up, rose upon its cradle of pontoons, and 
in the space of fifty minutes, and after 
various nice evolutions, it came home and 
was safely deposited, amid artillery and 
cheers, on the projecting plinths of the 
towers, The length of tube floated was 
470 feet; its weight, 1690 tons; the 
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number of pontoons, 8; their aggregate 
burden, 2,750 tons ; the number of men 
engaged in the floating, 685. The tube 
that has been in daily use since the 18th 
of March last has presented to the most 
careful observation no change or altera- 
tion up to this time. The deflection 
found to be caused by the passage of 
ordinary trains daily is two-tenths of an 
inch, and some extreme heavy coal trains 
have defiected it as much as half an inch. 
An early day in November next is officially 
announced for the complete public open- 
ing of the bridge.—The entire length of 
the Britannia Bridge, at rail level, is 
1,833 feet 4 inches. 


SCOTLAND. 


There are four great iron-fields in Scot- 
land, containing 28 works and 135 fur- 
naces, which were in blast in July 1849. 
The most northerly field lies on both sides 
of the Forth, and contains 5 works and 15 
furnaces—Devon 1, Forth 5, Lochgelly 2, 
Kinneil 4, Carron 3. The largest is that 
of Clydesdale, containing 15 works, and 85 
furnaces—Garscube 1, Govan 5, Clyde 7, 
Gartsherrie 16, Summerlee 6, Dundyvan 9, 
Calder 7, Carnbrae 6, Monkland 3, Omoa 
4, Coltness 6, Shotts 4, Castlehill 2, Cha- 
pel 3, Langloan 6. The most westerly 
field is that in the north of Ayrshire, con- 
taining 4 works and 22 furnaces—Kil- 
birnie 9, Blair 6, Kilwinning 3, Portland 
4. The most southerly field lies on the 
borders of the shires of Ayr, Lanark, and 
Dumfries, containing 4 works and 13 fur- 
naces—Lugar 4, Dalmellington 2, Muir- 
kirk 3, Nithsdale 3.— North British Mail. 


TRELAND. 


The gross produce of sales of estates in 
the Encumbered Estates Court to the 30th 
July, 1850, inclusive, was—in Cavan, 
6,945. ; Clare, 7,040/7.; Cork, 58,9452. ; 
Cork (city of), 5,620/.; Donegal, 11,6807; 
Down, 5,655/.; Dublin, 5,2007.; Dublin 
(city of), 15,1607.; Galway, 58,675/. ; 
Galway (town of), 4507. ; Kerry, 10,3507; 
Kildare, 3,325. ; Kilkenny, 19,4962. 2s.; 
King’s, 4,090/,; Limerick, 25,3777. 10s.; 
Limerick (city of), 1,575/.; London- 
derry, 2,650/. ; Longford, 23,7757. ; Mayo, 
11,2507. ; Meath, 133,2397. 4s. 6d. ; 
Monaghan, 740/.; Queen’s, 9,010/.; Ros- 
common, 6,550/.; Tipperary, 11,3407. ; 
Waterford, 28,445/.; Westmeath, 40,3257. ; 
Wexford, 5,100/.; Wicklow, 12,4507. ; 
Total, 524,457/. 16s. 6d. 

A colossal statue of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Michael O’Loghlen, Bart. by 
Joseph R. Kirke, esq. R.H.A., sculptor, 
has been placed in the entrance-hall of the 
new Court-house in Clare. 











PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTrt PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 2. Staff Surgeon of the First Class D. 
Scott, to be Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
oma Staff Surgeon of the Second Class J. 

air, M.D. to be Staff Surgeon of the First 
Class.—To be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, 
with the rank of Colonel in the Army: Lieut.- 
Colonels F. Markham, C.B. 32d Regt.; G. H. 
Lockwood, C.B. 3d ight Dragoons ; and J. B. 
Gough, C.B. 3d Light Dragoons, Quarter- 
master-Gen. to Her Majesty’s Forces serving 
in India.—To be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army : 
Majors J. L. Dennis, 94th Regt. ; C. R.S. L. 
West, 21st Foot; and F. P. Haines, 21st Foot.— 
To be Majors in the Army: Captains J. Ram- 
say, 22d Regt.; and E. A. Holditch, 80th —_ 
—To be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, with the 
rank of Colonelin the Army in the East Indies : 
Lieut.-Colonels W. Garden, C.B. 36th Bengal 
N. Inf. late Quartermaster-General of the Ben- 
gal Army; P. Grant, C.B. 59th Bengal N. Inf. 
late Adj.-Gen. of the Bengal Army.—To be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army in the East Indies, 
Major J. B. Bellasis, 9th Bombay N. Inf.— 
To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies: 
Captains W. C. Campbell, 30th Bengal N. Inf. ; 
C. Cheape, 51st Bengal N. Inf.; and W. E. 
Mulcaster, 64th Bengal N. Inf.— West Somer- 
setshire peg sag Se soap the Hon. W. H.B. 
Portman to be Major.—Royal Mid-Lothian 
Eomeurs Cavalry, W. B. Callander, esq. to be 
Major. 

me 6. George Van Buren, esq. to be Soli- 
citor-General for Tobago. — Edwin Donald 
Baynes, esq. to be Colonial Secretary and Clerk 
of the Crown for Montserrat. 

Aug. 9. 7th Foot, Major L. W. Yea to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Thomas St. Vincent H. C. 
oye: to be Major.—13th Foot, Capt. 
A. E. F, Holcombe to be Major.—5lst Foot, 
Capt. W. H. Hare to be Major.—70th Foot, 
Capt. G. Durnford to be Major. 

Aug. 14. The Rev. David James Stewart, 
M.A. Vicar of Hillmarton, in the county of 
Wilts, to be one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools.—Thomas Southwood Smith, M.D. 
to bea Member of the General Board of Health. 

Aug. 16. The Queen having been graciously 
pleased to make and ordain a special statute 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, for 
the purpose of authorising the admission into 
the Military Divisions of the second and third 
classes such officers of the Commissariat and 
Medical Depertmonts of the Army and Navy 
and of the t India Company’s Armies and 
Navy, as by their meritorious services have 
already or may hereafter be deemed by Her 
Majesty to have deserved such distinction,— 
Sir John Bisset, Knt. Commissary-General, 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. M.D. Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the 
Army, Sir Wm. Burnett, Knt. M.D. Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the 
Navy, and James Thomson, esq. Inspector- 
General of Hospitals on the Bengal Establish- 
ment, to be ordinary members of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders of the said Order.—To be Ordinary 
Members of the Military Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the said Most Hon. 
Order, viz.: uncan M‘Arthur, esq. M.D. 
Retired Physician of the Fleet ; Sir John Webb, 
Knt. Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Ordnance ; Thomas Dunmore, esq. 
Commissary-General; Sir James Robt. Grant, 
Knt. M.D. Inspector-General of Hospitals ; 


John Gunning, esq. Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals ; John Robt. Hume, esq. M.D. Inspector- 
General of Hospitals; Gregory Haines, esq. 
Commissary-General; Wm. Filder, esq. Com- 
missary-General; William Booth, esq. ity 
Commissary-General; Sir John Ri » 
Knt, M.D. Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets ; 
Benjamin Fonseca Outram, esq. M.D. Retired 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; Robert 
Perkins ~~ esq. Retired Inspector of Hos- 
pitals and Fleets; Sir George Magrath, Knt. 
M.D. Retired Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets; Sir John Liddell, Knt. M.D. Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets ; Henry Franklin, esq. 
Inspector-General of Hospitals ; James French, 
esq. M.D. Inspector-General of Hospitals ; 
Stephen Woolriche, esq. Inspector-General of 
Hospitals ; Chas. Renny, esq. Superintending- 
Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment ; B. W. 
Macleod, esq. M.D. Superintendi “Surgeon 
on the Bengal Establishment; John Wylie, 
esq. M.D. Inspector-General of Hospitals on 
the Madras Establishment ; and Charles Doyle 
Straker, esq. M.D. Superintending-Su nm on 
the Bombay Establishment.—Colonel Hugh 
Massey Wheeler, C.B. of the Bengal Inf. to 
Knight Commander of the said Order.—Lieut.- 
Cols. H. Paynter, 24th Foot, E. Lugard, 29th 
Foot, H. T. Tucker, Adjutant-General of the 
Bengal Army, and J, Hallett, 3d Bombay Nat. 
Inf. to be mpanions of the said Order.— 
Coldstream Guards, General John Earl of 
Strafford, G.C.B., from 29th Foot, to. be Col.— 
29th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Lord Downes, K.C.B., 
from 54th Foot, to be Col.—54th Foot, Major- 

C.B. to be Col.—60th 

-R.H. Prince Albert to 
be Colonel in Chief.—74th Foot, Major-Gen. A. 
Thomson, C.B. to be Co].—Brevet, Maj. H. C. 
Rawlinson, C.B. of the Hon. East India Com- 
dee Service, to have the local rank of Lieut.- 

olonel in the Ottoman Dominions. 

Aug.19. Knighted, Benj. Fonseca Outram, 
M.D. of Hanover-square, Retired Inspector of 
Hospitals and Fleets, and C.B. 

Aug. 23. Augustus William Hanson to be 
Her Majesty’s Consul in the Republic of 
Liberia.—Henry John Murray, esq. late British 
Vice-Consul at Tangier, to be Her Majesty’s 
Consul in the Canary Islands. 


H.R.H. Prince Albert to be High Steward 
of Windsor. 

Francis Warden, esq. to be a Director of the 
East India Company. 

Corry Cornellan, esq. (private secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant), to be Inspector-General 
of Prisons in Ireland, vice F.B. Long, deceased. 


NAVAL Promotions. 


Commander Hugh nt rag, Ab ee to the rank 
of Captain; Lieutenants ward R. Power 
(1839), and James H. Bridges (1838), to, be 
Commanders.—Capt. Hon. onteny si Pa 
to the Trafalgar, 120, and Comm.C. J. F. Ewart 
to be Second Captain.—Capt. G. R. Lambert 
to the Fox, 42; Capt. H. W. Giffard to the 
Dragon steam-frigate; Comm. H. Lysaght to 
the Phceenix steam-sloop. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Lambeth.—William Williams, esq. 
Mayo.—G. G. Ouseley Higgins, esq. 
Tamworth.—Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
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EccLesiIASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


ev. W. A. Ayton, Scampton R. Linc. 
H. W. Beckwith, Thornaby P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. et, V. Beeche , Worsley P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. W. Bewsher, Maryport P.C. Cumberland. 
Rev. R. B. M. Bonnor, R. of Ruabon, Canonry 
(2nd portion) of Lianfairtalhaiarn, in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Asaph. 
Rev. E. N. Bree, All Saints’ Chapelry, Heref. 
Rev. J. Burdakin, Elmsett R. Suffol 
Rev. P. Bush, Duloe R. Cornwall. 
Rev. A. 8. Canney, St. Andrew P.C. Lambeth. 
Rev. R. Charlton, St. John P.C. Ringwould, 


Kent. 
Rey. G. A. Cockburn, Ifield V. Sussex. 
Rev. G. W. Cockerell, St. John P.C. Robin- 


hodd, Kingston, Surrey. 

Rev. J. Cockerton, Beauchief Abbey D.C. Derb. 

Rev. S. Cooke, Kirkstead D.C. and St. Andrew 
P.C. = ton, Lincolnshire. 

Rey. 8. H. Cooke, Bensington, o7 Benson P.C. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rey. E. Crane, Kington R. Worcestershire. 

} aad J. Davies, Trétower P.C. Brecknockshire. 
Rey. W. Davis, Llanwonno P.C. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. D. de Boudry, , Salesbury P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. F. J. C. de Crespigny, to Emmanuel P.C. 
Camberwell, Surrey, (and not the Rev. W. 8S. 
Maturin, as stated at page 199 ante). 

Rev. A. de ja Mare, St. Thomas P.C. Woolwich. 

Rev. D. E. Domville, St. Ives P.C. Cornwall. 

Rey. F. Fisher, Hillmarton V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Foley, "Archdeaconry of Killala. 

Rev. 1 G. Foot, Trinity P.C. Rotherhithe, Surr. 

Rey. J. Ford, St. Mary church V. w. Coffins- 
well, ‘Devon. 

Rev. R. ee, eg one V. Linc. 

Rev. J. Going, P.C. Lambeth, Surrey. 

Rev. T. W. aiawks gheldwich V. Kent. 

Rev. V. G. Guise, St. Mary Bredin V. Canterb. 

Rev. R. E. Hankinson, Halesworth R. w. Che- 
diston V. Suffolk. 
v. H. Harvey, Olveston V. Gloucestershire, 
(and not the Dean of Bristol, as stated at 
p. 199 ante). 

Rev. J. Hawker, Red-Hill P.C. Havant, Hants. 

Rev. G. H. Heslop, Knights’-Enham R. Hants, 

Rev. J. ‘G. Hickley, Street R. w. Walton C. Som. 

Rev. T. Hirst, Holmesfield P.C. Derbyshire. 

vee as Hodgson, St. Mark P.C. New Swindon, 

i 

Rev. W. S. Hore, St. Clement R, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Hughes, St. Margaret P.C. Whitby. 

Rev. W. . Hutchinson, Handford P.C Staff. 

Rev. Z. B. Hutchison, St. James P.C. Morice 
Town, Devonport. 

Rev. Hugh Jones (V. of Holywell), Canonry of 
a ekensall,in theCathedral of St.Asaph. 

. W. Keen, St. Matthew P.C. Grosmont, 

Egton, Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D. St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey w. St. Nicholas Olave R. London. 

Rev. J. T. Layard, Swafield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. A. Leigh Tollesbury V. Essex. 

Rev. J. "Mansfield, St. Mary R. Blandford, Dors. 

Rev. Glanville Martin, Otterham R. Cornwall. 

os T. + net Rumburgh P.C. w. South- 


folk. 
Rev. R. A. Mould, Holy Trin. P.C. Warrington, 
Lancashire. 
Rev. H. Nelson, P.C. Pinchbeck Trinity, Linc. 
Rev. G. Ornsby, Fishlake V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. L. Ottley, Richmond R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. C. Porter, Grinton V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. Powell, Bispham P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. F. Pretyman, reat Carlton V. Lincolnsh. 
Rev. R. A. Prichard, Matson V. Gloucestersh. 
a R. Richardson, Leverstock-Green P.C. 
erts. 
Rev. H. Sadlier, Deanery of Waterford. 
Rev. — Sandford, Skelty P.C. St. David’s. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
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Rev. J. A. Scott, West-Tytherley R. Hants. 
Rev. A. T. W. Shadwell, Langton R. Yorksh. 
Rev. R. Simpson, Skerton P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. M. 8S. Suckling, Shipmeadow R. Suffolk. 
Rev. R. L. Townsend, All Saints’ V. Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

v. G. H. Turner, Deopham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. W. Weeks, St. Thomas P.C. Lambeth. 
Rey.R.Williams, Lianvyllin R. Montgomerysh. 
Rey. T. Williams, Burnham V. Somerset. 
Rev. G. L. Wilmot-Horton, Garboldisham R. 


Norfolk. 
Rev. H. Wray, St. Andrew P.C. Manchester. 
To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. 8. Blackburn, H.M. ship Dauntless. 
Rev. D. Carson, H.M. ship Trafalgar. 
Rev. B. — Viscount Boyne. 
Rev. H. A a Sir H. E. L. Dryden, Bart. 
Rev. J. F. H. English, Mr. Sheriff Carden. 
| ne Godfray Earl of Limerick. 
H. H. Goodacre, Canty Gaol, Stafford. 
Mer. i Harvey, H.R.H.the Duke of Camb ridge. 
Rev. J. F. I. Herscheli, County Gaol, Glouc. 
Rey. J. D. Hull, Cheltenham Union. 
Rey. J. Hutchinson, Duke of Cambridge. 
Rev. F. i Pembroke Union Workhouse. 
Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, Truro Infirm 
Rey. W. D. Macray, New college, Oxfor 
Rev. A. Salkeld (and Naval Instructor) HM. 
Steam Frigate Retribution. 
Rev. W. Whitmarsh (and Naval Instructor) 
H.M. ship Dragon. 
Rey.J.R.Wood, H.R. H.the Duke of Cambridge. 
Rey. T. W. Wrench, Mr. Sheriff Hodgkinson. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. T. Burbidge, Principal of the Dollar Insti- 
tution, Scotland. 

Rev. 8, A. Ellis, Mastership, Cheltenham coll. 

Rev. J. Hunter, Principal, National Society’s 
tees School, Battersea. 

F. men Assistant Bg as King 
Willims college, Isle of 

Rev. J. W. Knight, B.A. vrellowship, Magda- 
lene college, Oxford. 

Rev. C. C. Lowndes, Second Mastership Gram- 
mar School, Lucton, Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. Ri and, M.A. Fellowship, Magdalene 
college, xford. 

Rey. 8. J. Rigaud, Head eenatip Sane 

a . Suffo 

Rev. J berts, Michel Fellowship, Queen’s 
sclleae, Oxford. 

Rev. D. J. Stewart, one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools 

Rev. G. Williams, Warden of St. Columba’s 
awa Ireland. 

ingtfield, Fellowship (Founder’s kin), New 
ae Oxford. 
Erratum. 

P. 85, 2nd col. Rev. G. Hustler, for Apple- 

ton- ‘le-Street, read Appleton-on-Wisk. 





BIRTHS. 


June 14. At Montreal, the wife of Sir G. 
— of La Chine, a son. 

a The wife of the Hon. and Rev. Fran- 
cis Clements, Vicar of Norton, a dau.——10. 
At Tonbridge Wells, the wife of David Car- 
negie, esq. of Stronvar,adau.——1l. At Grove 
house, Lower Tooting, the Hon. Mrs. Sidney 
Roper Curzon, a dau.——13. At oro: park, 
the wife of Thos. D. Bland, es u.——14, 
At be ap Isle of Wight, t e wife of the 
Hon. W. A’Court Holmes, a son.——15. 
Farnham castle, the wife of Charles Sumner, 
esq. a dau.——17. In Curzon st. Mayfair = 
Lady Beaumont, a son.——At Turnworth, 


set, the wife of William Parry Okeden wa. 8 
dau.——19. At Rathmines, near Dublin, the 
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wife of Mi Ag my a dau.——At Berg- 
hopton cottage, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Hen 
Manners Sutton, a son.——20. At Courtlan 
house, White Ladies, Mrs. Frederick Elton, a 
son.——2l. At Brockley Court, the wife of 
Henry Smyth Pigott, esq. a son.—— 22. At the 
Admiralty, Lady A. ng Ng a New- 
lands, co. Berwick, the Hon. Mrs. R. Dalzell, 
a dau.——24. At Uffington, near Stamford 
the Countess of Aboyne, a son.——At Hatfield 
place, Essex, the wife of Sir C. C. de Cres- 
igny, Bart. a son.——25. At Island bridge 
rracks, Dublin, the wife of Major Hal- 
kett, 4th Light Dragoons, a dau.——At Tun- 
bridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Cropper, 
a dau.— At Spring hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Lady Gethin, a son.——27. The Marchioness 
of Stafford, a son.——At Wensley rectory, 
Bedale, Yorksh. the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Orde Powlett, a son.——28. At Chilton rec- 
tory, Mrs. J. L. Popham, a dau.——29, At 
King st. St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. H. Far- 
gubar, ason.—3l. The wife of Rev. Richard 
etyman, Precentor of Lincoln, a son. . 
Aug. 2. At Seend cottage, Wilts, the wife 
of Ambrose Awdry, esq. a son.——4. At 
Lowesby hall, Leicestersh. the wife of Frederick 
Thomas Fowke, esq. a dau.——6. At Leigh 
Court, the wife of the Hon. ‘eo Somerset, a 
dau.——8. At the Vicarage house, Hilton, 
Dorset, the wife of the Rev. H. St. Andrew St. 
John, a son.——10. At Gopsall, the Countess 
Howe, a son.——At Colney hatch, Middlesex 
the wife of Alfred Crawshay, esq. a son and 
heir.——12. In Gordon sq. Lady Romilly, a 
son.——20. At Balbirnie, Fifeshire, Lady G, 
Balfour, a son.——21. Lady Rivers, a dan. 


MARRIAGES. 


June1s. At Cavendish, Commander Tyssen, 
R.N. of Gosfield, Essex, second son of the late 
Samuel Tyssen, esq. of Narborough hall, Norf. 
to Eleanor-Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Yelloly, esq. M.D. of Cavendish hall, Suffolk. 
—At Swansea, the Hon. and Rev. Lewis 
William Denman, Rector of Washington, Dur- 
ham, son of Lord Denman, to Frances-Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late Thomas Eden, esq. of 
the Bryn, near Swansea.——At St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Edward Coode, esq. eldest son 
of Edward Coode, esq. of Moor cottage, Corn- 
wall, to Anna-Maria, only dau. of Col. Carlyon, 
of Tregrehan.——At Springfield, Essex, Capt. 
J. B. Pilgrim, late of the 11th Hussars, to 
Sarah-Anne, dau. of the late Charles Parker, 
esq. of eh place.——At Camberwell, 
the Rev. Robert Barry, Rector of Hinderwell, 
Yorkshire, second son of Robert Barry, esq. 
of Fylingdales, and of Endsleigh st. to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of Robert Page, esq. of Peck- 
ham Rye.——At Congresbury, Somerset, the 
Rev. George R. Bigge, of Lidden, Northum- 
berland, to Annette-Henriette, only dau. of 
Capt. Poore, of 15th Hussars.——At South 
Brent, James Samuel Pitman, esq. of Dunchi- 
deock house, to Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Cole, Vicar of South Brent.—-At 
Eccles, William Henry Palin, esq. 17th Bom- 
J N.I. to Catherine, second dau. of Wood 
Gibson, esq. of Hope, Lancashire.——At Cas- 
tle Donington, the Rev. Anthony F. Thomson, 
8.C.L. of Lincoln college, Oxford, Curate of 
Lytham, Lancashire, and eldest son of the late 
Dr. pacegy Todd Thomson, to Betsey-Sow- 
ter, only child of the late Thomas Sowter 
Richardson, esq. of Castle Donington.——At 
Clifton, Ferdinand W. Becker, esq. B.A. of 
Exeter college, Oxon, to Emma, only dau. of 

bert Berwicke Were, esq. of Bath.——At 
Chelsea, George Thomason, eldest son of Capt. 
Peevor, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to 


Births—Marriages. 
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Mary-Ann, third dau. of the late William 
Charsley, esq. of Wyndham pl. Bryanston sq. 
19. At Golden hill, Staffordshire, Charles 
Godfrey Price, esq. M.A. Jesus college, Oxford, 
of the lnner Temple, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Rev. F. Casson, of Chester.——At Oxford, 
the Rev. J. D. Haskins, M.A. of M en 
hall, and Curate of Swaby, Lincolnshire, to 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late K. Money, esq. 
Woodstock.——At St. Pancras New urch, 
Charles Finch, esq. of Fisherton, Salisbury, to 
Maria, widow of Peter Clemitson, esq. Stone- 
ham lodge, Suffolk.—aAt Brighton, Francis 
Colville Hyde, esq. of Syndale park, Kent, to 
Charlotte-Amelia, third dau. of Gen. Sir Ralph 
Darling, G.C.H.—At Wickham, J. F. B. 
Wainwright, esq. Comm. R.N. youngest son 
of the late Capt. John Wainwright, R.N. C.B. 
to Frances-Isabella, second dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Sir F. A. Collier, C.B. K.C.H. 

20. At St. Pancras, Robert Charles Roos- 
male-Cocq, esq. of Colombo, Ceylon, son of the 
late J. A. Roosmale-Cocq, esq. of Tuticorin, to 
Emily, eldest dau. ‘of the late Samuel Girdle- 
stone, yh gre St. James’s Piccadilly, 
William Robert Emeris, esq. M.A. of Louth, 
Lincolnshire, formerly Fellow of Magdalene 
college, Oxford, to Isabella-Barbara, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Robert Gordon, of Scampton, 
and granddau. of the late Dean of Lincoln.—— 
At Budock, near Falmouth, John de Courey, 
son of the late James John Hamilton, . of 
Baliymacoll, co. of Meath, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Hamilton, to Anna-Chapman, youngest dau. 
of the late George Hilhouse, esq. late of 
Coombe house, Gloucestershire. —— At St. 
Peter’s, Marlborough, John Masters, M.D. 
only son of John Masters, esq. of Ilminster, 
to Harriet-Octavia, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Bullock, esq.——At Woolwich, John 
Traill Urquhart Bremner, esq. M.D. R.N. son 
of John Bremuer, esq. of Kirkwall, Orkney, to 
Julia, dau. of Joseph Pinhorn, esq. of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard.—At Sevenoaks, John 
James Hebblethwaite, esq. of ety near 
Leeds, to Mary-Isabella, dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Presgrave, M.A. Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Sevenoaks, and granddau. 
of the late Rev. Joseph img -A. Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Leeds, 
and Vicar of Lastingham.——At Burton-upon- 
Trent, the Rev. Andrew Hollingworth Frost, 
M.A. of St. John’s college, Cambridge, to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of Charles Atkinson, 
esq. of Huddersfield.——At St. Marylebone, 
Beverley Robinson Morris, M.D. of York, 
fourth son of Rear-Adm. H. G. Morris, to 
Anne-Robinson, dau. of the late Lieut. Geo 
Skottowe, R.N. and granddau. of the late Adm. 
Mark Robinson.——At St. Mexyigcont the 
Rev. F. B. Parkes, Incumbent o Broughton, 
Salop, to Julia-Sherar, fifth dau. of J. W. 
Grant, esq. of Elchies, N. B. late of the 
H.E.1.C.C. Service, ee Brighton, 
Capt. H. C. Otter, R.N. to Mary-Jemima, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. John Francis Birch, 
C.B.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Henry Hicks, esq. to Charlotte-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Charles Bailey, esq. of Stratford pl. 
London, and Lynton, North Devon.——At 
Holloway, the Rev. J. D. Thompson, of Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, to Priscilla, second dau. of the 
late A. M. Darnell, esq. of Hail Weston, 
Huntingdonshire. 

22. At Marylebone, Capt. Cardew, late of 
the 74th Highlanders, to Eliza-Jane, second 
dau. of Richard Bethell, esq. Q.C.——At St. 
Pancras, George Tucker, esq. of Euston pl. to 
Jane, yrange dau. of the late Capt. John 
Palmer, R.N. 


25. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. John Tor- 
rance, esq. of Gloucester road, Hyde park 
gardens, to Julia, eldest dau. of Capt. Whish, 
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R.N.-——At St. Peter’s Eaton sy. the Hon. and 
Rev. George 'T. O. Bridgeman, second son of 
the Earl of Bradford, to Miss Emily-Mary- 
Bagot, youngest dau. of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells and Lady Harriet: Bagot.——At 
Froxfield, Wilts, Edward Milner, esq. third 
son of the late Rev. James Milner, Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the late Duke of Kent, to 
Juliet, the fifth dau. of the late Rey. Henry 
Hunter, Vicar of Honing, Dilham, and Horsey, 
Norfoik.——At Twickenham, John, only son 
of the late John Simon Vandenbergh, esq. of 
Islington, to Ursula-Anna, only dau. of James 
Duncombe, esq. of Red Lion sy.——At Comp- 
ton Valance, Dorset, the Rev. J. R. Foot, Rec- 
tor of Long-Bredy, to Louisa-Maria, only dau. 
of the late C. M. Williams, esq. of Upper 
Harley st. and granddau. of the late Sir Samuel 
, Bart.—At Kettering, the Rev. D.S. 
Chater, Head Master of Acton Grammar 
school, Cheshire, to Eliza, dau. of Wm. Gib- 
bon, Set Weymouth, Hastings Snow, 
esq. of Blandford, youngest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Snow, Rector of Newton Valence, 
Hants, to Helen-Clara, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Octavius Piers, Vicar of Preston, 
near Weymouth, and granddau. of Sir Pigott 
Piers, Bart.——At Holloway, Basil Roberton 
Lethem, esq. to Anne-Robinson, eldest dau. of 
B. Boothby, esq. barrister-at-law, Recorder of 
Pontefract.——At Ashbourne, John Philip, 
oa son of John Philip Dyott, esq. of Lich- 
field, to Mary-Anne, only child of Charles 
Alsop, esq. and niece of Col. Riddlesden, late 
Royal Horse Guards.——At Ampney Crucis, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. John Filmer Anstey, 
M.A, eldest son of John T. Anstey, esq. of 
Lansdown crescent, Bath, to Caroline, dau. of 
the Rev. Edward A. Daubeny. Vicar of Amp- 
ney Crucis.——At Finchley, the Rev. Percival 
Frost, B.A. Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
to Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 


brige, 
Richard Dixon, esq. of Oak lodge, Finchley. 


In London, Thomas Henry Vyvyan, esq. 
late of the 52nd Light Inf. to Mary-Ellen, 
second dau. of E. D. Salisbury, on of Middle- 
ton tower, Lancaster.——At Paddington, the 
Rev. Richard Gay Lucas, Rector of Mulbarton, 
to Caroline-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. E. 
Bugeongnee, of Long Stratton, Norfolk.——At 
Great Stambridge, Essex, Augustus-Henry, 
youngest son of George Augustus Ward, esq. 
of Wisbeach, to Elizabeth-Waddelow, second 
dau. of the late James Wright Wood, esq. of 
Great Stambridge. 

26. At Dublin, the Rev. re? Moore, 
Horsley, Derbyshire, to Henrietta-Theodosia, 
dau. of the late Thomas Richard — esq. 
of Erina, co. Clare.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Sir William Dickson, Bart. of Syden- 
ham, Roxburghshire, Capt. R.N. to Laurette- 
Emmeline, only: dau. Col. :-Northey, of 
Liangwathan, Pembrokeshire, and late Assis- 
tant-Quartermaster-Gen. —— At Dodbrooke, 
the Rey. John Goodacre, eldest son of John 
Goodacre, esq. of Lutterworth house, Leic. to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. Geo. Young, of 
Dodbrooke, Devon.——At St. Pancras, Euston 
sq. the Rev. Walter Field, B.A. of Worcester 
coliege, Oxford, to Lydia-Anne, dau. of the 
late J. Lainson, esq. Euston sq.——At Dover, 
the Rev, Gerald Wensley Tyrrell, clerk of the 

h of Drumbeg, co. of: Down, Ireland, to 
Mary-Anne, sm garnet of Samuel Chatfield, esq. 
——At Snailwell, near Newmarket, Thomas 
Osborne, esq: son of Jonas Osborne, esq. of 
Mildenhall, to Mary, dau. of David Howard, 
esq. of Chipenham, Cambridgeshire. —— At 
Kidderminster, Thomas-Shutt, elder son of 
oy Stock, esq. of’ Bournbrook hall, Worc. 
to. Mary-Anne, second dau. of William Bart- 
leet, esq. of Blakedown, near Kidderminster : 
also, at the same time, Frederick, eldest son 


ll 
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of G. R. Elkington, esy. of Woodbrook house, 
Worcestershire, to Maria-Emily, youngest dau. 
of; William -Bartleet, esq.— Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild, of Piccadilly, to Juliana, eldest 
dau. of the late Isaac Cohen, esq. of Park lane. 
——At Norbury, Staffordshire, the Rev. Geo. 
Potchett, Rector of Denton, Lincolnshire, to 
Caroline, third dau. of Thomas Higgins Burne, 
esq. of Loynton hall, Stafford.——At Bangor- 
ys-Coed, G. F. Simes, esq. of Worcester col- 
lege, Oxford, son of J. T. Simes, esq. of 
Brighton, to M. Anne-Augusta, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Colonel Keightley, of Pickhill hall, 
Wrexham. 

27. At Lucan, Ireland, Capt. Montresor, 
55th Regt. third son of the late Gen. Sir H. T. 
Montresor, K.C.B. and G.C.H. of Denne hill, 
Kent, to Adelaide, second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. S. Scott, K.C.B. of Woodville, near 
Lucan, and granddau. of the late Sir Hopton 
Scott, of Ballygannon, co. Wicklow.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Frederic Charles Eivis, 
second son of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, to Lucy- 
Ann, second dau. of John Bidwell, esy. of 
Park pl. St. James’s st.——At Stoke-next- 
Clare, Suffolk, Ellys Anderson Stephens Wal- 
ton, esq. of Haverhill, eldest son of the late 
Major Walton, of the 4th Light Dragoons, to 
Mary-Louisa, only dau, of William Hen 
Layton, esq. of Baythorn grove, near Halstead, 
Essex.——At Aikenhead house, Lanarkshire, 
John S. George Deane, esq. of Berkeley forest, 
co. Wexford, Ireland, to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late John Gordon, esq. of Aiken- 
head.——At Edinburgh, Wm. Prevost, Capt. 
2ist Fusiliers, youngest son of Rear-Adm. 
Prevost, to Zina-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Edward Dewing, Rector of Rainham, 
Norfolk.——At St. Mary’s Bryanstone square, 
Robert-Morgan, second son of John Adolphus 
Young, esq. of Great Ormond street, and 
Harehatch, Berks, to Annie-Josephine, only 
dau. of Joseph Woodhead, esq. Montague 
square.——At Nantwich, Samuel Powel Purser, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliza-Thomas, third 
dau. of the late Rev. James Chater, some time 
a missionary in Ceylon, and sister to the Rev. 
A. F. Chater, Rector of Nantwich.——At Ex- 
mouth, Capt. Rocke, Ind Queen’s Royals, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late J. P. Nathan, 
esq. Of Trelawney, Jamaica———The Baron 
Pierre Francois Ferrari, Major in the service 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, to Yolande- 
Bridget, dau. of Alexander Cockburn, esq. 
and niece of Sir James Cockburn, Bart.—— 
At Islington, the Rev. E. E. Body, M.A. of St, 
John’s college, Cambridge, to Sarah, third 
dau. of W. Baker, esq. of Holloway. 

28. At Stroud, the Rev. Charles James, B.A. 
formerly of Christ’s college, Cambridge, Rec- 
tor of Evenload, Worc. to Mary, eldest dau. of 
= late Richard Sandys, esq. of the Slade, 

louc. 

29. At St. James’s Sussex gardens, Hyde 
park, Alfred Octavius Underwood, esq. sixth 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Underwood, Rec- 
tor of Ross, and Canon Residentiary of Here- 
ford cathedral, to Catherine, youngest. dau. of 
the late Capt. John Urqubert of Glen Urgqu- 
hart, Inverness-shire, N.B.——At St. John’s 
Notting hill, Thomas Henry Pochin Askew, 
second son of the late Rev. A. A. Askew, of 
Woolstone house, Som. to Elizabeth, third dau. 
of the late John Dutton, esq. of St. Heliers, 
Jersey.——In Dublin, Robert-Peter, only son 
of Peter Day, esq. of Plumstead common, 
Kent, to Annie-Lydia, second dau. of John 
Geiston, esq. Dublin. 

July 1. At Manchester, John Fowler, esq. 
of Queen sq. pl. Westminster, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Samuel Broadbent, esq. of 
Altrincham, near Manchester. 
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OBITUARY. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 

July 9. At Washington, of a short 
attack of cholera, aged 63, General Za- 
chary Taylor, President of the United 
States of America. 

Zachary Taylor was born in Orange 
County, Virginia, on the 24th Nov. 1786. 
While he was but a few months old, his 
father, Colonel Richard Taylor, who had 
distinguished himself in the war of the 
revolution, migrated with his family to 
Kentucky. He was one of the early pio- 
neers, Only ten years before had the 
habitation of the white man been first seen 
in the territory between the western bound- 
ary of Virginia and the distant Missis- 
sippi; even at the time of Colonel Tay- 
lor’s arrival, the enterprising settler was 
compelled to dispute with the Indian and 
the beasts of prey his title to the soil. 
Whilst young, the future President aided 
his father in the labours of the field, and 
this early exposure to the severity and 
vicissitudes of the weather, hardy habits 
and homely fare, laid the foundation of a 
constitution well adapted to the hardships 
he afterwards encountered. He attended 
school in the winter months, whenever a 
school, however distant, was accessible, 
and in summer worked on the farm. 
While he was yet under age, some move- 
ments in the west seemed to threaten the 


integrity of the Union, and he eagerly en- 
rolled himself in a troop raised to oppose 
the design. The excitement upon this 
subject soon subsiding, he returned to the 
labours of his farm and to his studies, with 
a disposition, however, to serve his coun- 
try in arms, much stimulated by what he 


had seen of mimic war. An elder brother, 
a lieutenant in the army, dying soon after, 
he was, through the influence of his rela- 
tive, James Madison, appointed to the 
vacancy by President Jefferson, the 3rd of 
May, 1808, 

Zachary Taylor no sooner entered the 
service of his country, than he exposed 
his life in her cause. By his defence of 
Fort Harrison against great odds, he saved 
a frontier from devastation. From that 


early exploit, as from a corner-stone, his - 


fame gradually rose, as he went gallantly 
on through a service of some forty years, 
until his successful campaigns in Mexico— 
campaigns that secured California for the 
United States—gave him a reputation ex- 
tending to all parts of the world. To many 
points of his career his countrymen point 
with great pride. In the war with England 
he gallantly defended the half-erected mi- 
litary post, against a large and almost 
Gent, Mac. Vox. XXXIV. 


overwhelming body of Indians, and drove 
them off with but a handful of men. He 
was equally celebrated in what is known 
as the Indian war in the north-west; for 
his victories in the Florida war; and again 
for his two battles in the field, his capture 
of the city of Monterey, strongly fortified, 
and occupied by a superior force; and, 
finally, for his defeat of 25,000 men under 
Santa Anna, by a force of 4,000 volun- 
teers who had never been in action, aided 
by only 500 regulars. During the whole of 
the Mexican war, he was remarkable for 
his care of the men under his command ; 
for his readiness to expose himself to 
danger: aud his desire to obtain peace as 
the best reward of all military exertions, 

On his triumphant return from Mexico, 
his friends put him in nomination for the 
office of President. He was for the time 
an unwilling candidate, but when he at 
length agreed to enter the lists his plain 
straightforward conduct gained him many 
new supporters. His two opponents were 
General Cass and Mr. Van Buren; but the 
real contest lay between Taylor and Cass, 
and its termination in November, 1848, 
showed the electoral votes of the States to 
be—for General Taylor, 163 ; for General 
Cass, 127 ; majority for Taylor, 36. The 
term of office of the new President com- 
menced in March, 1849. 

Few men in the United States. were 
better qualified to controul the irregular 
and dangerous lust of acquisition, which is 
now so prevalent throughout the country. 
He was an old man, of much experience, 
cool and clear in his judgment. He had 
sufficiently proved his own nerve and mi- 
litary ability ; and had done enough for 
the ambition and enterprise of his country 
in the field, and he had acquired the right 
given by successful warfare of recom- 
mending peaceable measures. 

The funeral of President Taylor took 
place at Washington on the 13th July. 
The body lay in state at the White House 
on the day preceding the funeral. Mr. 
Webster, who, on the day after Gen. 
Taylor’s death, had pronounced a warm 
eulogy upon the departed statesman in 
the Senate, gave notice on the 16th of a 
Bill to erect a monument to his memory. 


Tur Ear or Dunraven. 

Aug. 6. At Adare Abbey, co. Limerick, 
in his 68th year, the Right Hon, Wind- 
ham Henry Wyndham Quin, second Earl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl, and Vis- 
count Adare (1822), Viscount Mount- 
Earl, co. Limerick it 1816), Baron Adare, 

2 
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of Adare (1800), and a Baronet (1781); a 
Representative Peer for Ireland, and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of the county of Limerick. 

He was born on the 4th Sept. 1782, the 
elder son of Valentine-Richard the first 
Earl, -by his first wife, Lady Frances Mu- 
riel Fox-Strangways, sixth daughter of 
Stephen first Earl of Ilchester. 

He was elected to Parliament for the 
county of Limerick at the general election 
of 1806, after a poll which terminated 
thus:— 


William Odell, esq. . ° 
Hon. Windham H. Quin . 
John Monsell, esq. 


821 
628 
222 


He was re-chosen without opposition, 
in 1807 and 1812, but was opposed in 1818, 
by Captain Standish O’Grady, and the 
result of the poll was— 


Hon. R. Fitz Gibbon 
Hon. Windham H. Quin . 1724 
Capt. O’Grady . . . 1450 


Another dissolution occurring only two 
years after, Mr. Quin resigned his seat, 
and was succeeded by Capt. O’Grady (the 
late Viscount Guillamore.) 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, August 24, 1824; and 
he was elected one of the representatives 
of the Irish peerage in Parliament in the 
year 1839. As aresident upon his estates 
in Ireland, he gave very general employ- 
ment, and was much beloved in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Earl of Dunraven married, on the 
27th Sept. 1810, Caroline, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Wyndham, esq. of Dun- 
raven Castle, Glamorganshire; and he 
took the additional name of Wyndham be- 
fore his own, by royal sign-manual, dated 
7th April 1815. He was himself de- 
scended from another branch of the same 
family ; his grandfather, Windham Quin, 
esq. being the son of Valentine Quin, esq. 
of Adare, by Mary, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Henry Windham, esq. of the 
Court, co. Limerick. 

The Countess of Dunraven survives his 
Lordship, having had issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. Edwin-Richard Wynd- 
ham, now Earl of Dunraven; 2. Lady 
Anne- Maria-Charlotte-Wyndham, married 
in 1836 to William Johnson Monsell, 
esq. of Tervoe, co. Limerick, M.P. for co. 
Limerick; and 3. the Hon. Windham 
Henry Quin, born in 1829. 

The present Earl was born in 1812; he 
has been M.P. for Glamorganshire in the 
present Parliament. He married, in 1836, 
Augusta, third daughter of Thomas Goold, 
esq. a Master in the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery, and has issue Windham Thomas 
Viscount Adare, and five daughters. 
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Lorp Petre. 

July 3. In Mansfield-street, London, 
aged 57, the Right Hon. William Henry 
Francis, tenth Baron Petre of Writtle, co. 
Essex (1603), F.R.S. 

His Lordship was born on the 29th 
March, 1839, the eldest son of Robert- 
Edward, the tenth lord, by Mary-Bridget, 
eldest daughter of Henry Howard, esq. 
and sister to Bernard-Edward, 15th Duke 
of Norfolk. He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, March 29, 
1809 ; and took his seat in the House of 
Peers on the passing of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Act. He voted in favour of 
Reform of Parliament, and generally sup- 
ported the Whig party. During many 
years Lord Petre was well known as a 
patron of the turf, and a promoter of the 
manly English sport of fox-hunting, and 
when declining health obliged him to give 
up his pack in 1839, the gentlemen of 
Essex presented him a handsome piece of 
plate commemorative of their esteem and 
sense of obligation. As a member of the 
Roman Catholic faith, Lord Petre was 
firm and zealous, without intolerance, and 
was the main founder of the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel at Brentwood. 

Lord Petre was twice married,—first, 
on the 2nd June, 1815, Frances-Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir Richard Beding- 
field, Bart. Her ladyship died in child- 
bed in 1822, having had issue two sons and 
two daughters: 1. the Hon. Mary-Agnes, 
married in 1838, to James Alexander 
Douglass, esq.; 2. William-Bernard, now 
Lord Petre; 3. the Hon. Henry William 
Petre, one of the founders of the colony 
of New Zealand, and author of ‘** An 
Account of the Settlements of the New 
Zealand Company ;’’ he married, in 1842, 
Helen, daughter of Richard Walmesley, 
esq. of Middleton Hall, Essex, and has 
issue ; 4. the Hon. Charlotte-Eliza. 

Lord Petre married, secondly, April 14, 
1823, Emma-Agnes, second daughter of 
the late Henry Howard, esq. of Corby, 
and by that lady, who survives him, had 
further issue six sons and two daughters : 
5. the Hon. John, who died an infant ; 
6. the Hon. Frederick Charles Edmund 
Petre, who married, in 1847, Georgiana, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Chtistopher 
Musgrave, Bart. and has issue; 7. the 
Hon. Agnes-Louisa-Catharine, married in 
1845 to the Hon. Charles Hugh Clifford, 
eldest son and heir apparent of Lord Clif- 
ford of Chudleigh ; 8. the Hon. Arthur 
Charles Augustus Petre; 9. a son who 
died soon after his birth; 10. the Hon. Ed- 
mund George Petre; 11. the Hon, Laura- 
Emma, who died an infant; and 12. the 
Hon. Albert Henry, born in 1832. 

The present Lord was born in 1817, 
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and married, in 1843, Mary-Theresa,'eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Charles Thomas 
Clifford, and has issue. 

The funeral of the late Lord Petre took 
place on Friday, the 12th July, when his 
remains were deposited, not in the ancient 
family mausoleum, a sepulchral chapel at 
Ingatestone Church, but in a large new 
vault formed at the west end of St. Helen’s 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Brentwood. The 
funeral was a private one, but this did 
not prevent the whole neighbourhood, be- 
sides great numbers from a distance, pay- 
ing a spontaneous tribute of respect to 
the memory of the dead. 


Lorp Botton. 

July 13. At Hackwood Park, Hamp- 
shire, in his 68th year, the Right Hon. 
William Powlett Powlett, second Baron 
Bolton, of Bolton castle, co. York (1797). 

His Lordship was born on the 31st Oct. 
1782, the eldest son of Thomas Orde, 
esq. some time Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and created 
Baron Bolton in 1797, by Jane Mary 
Powlett, natural daughter and testamen- 
tary heir of Charles fifth Duke of Bolton. 

He was a member of King’s college, 
Cambridge, but did not proceed to a de- 
gree. He succeeded to the peerage on 
the death of his father, July 30, 1807. 
He voted in the majority against the first 
Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 1831, but abstained 
from voting in 1832. 

His Lordship was of retired and stu- 
dious habits; but was much endeared to 
his personal friends by the gentleness of 
his disposition, and to the inhabitants of 
his neighbourhood and the town of Basing- 
stoke by the liberality of his public and 
private charities. His body was interred 
at Basing, attended only by his near rela- 
tives: a request of the Town Council of 
Basingstoke to attend the funeral having 
been thankfully declined. 

Lord Bolton married, on the 8th May, 
1810, the Hon. Maria Carleton, eldest 
daughter of Guy first Lord Dorchester ; 
but by that lady, who survives him, he 
had no issue. 

He is succeeded in the peerage by his 
nephew, -William Henry Orde Powlett, 
esq. of Bolton Hall, eldest son of the late 
Hon. Thomas Powlett Orde-Powlett, who 
died in 1843. The present Lord Bolton 
was born in 1818, and married, in 1844, 
Letitia, youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Crawfurd, of Newfield, Ayrshire, 
by whom he has issue. 


Lorp DunBoyNeE. 
July 6. At the Chateau Echinghen, 
Pas de Calais, in his 70th year, the Right 
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Hon. James Butler, Baron of Dunboyne} 
co. Meath (1541). 

His lordship was born on the 25th July, 
1780, the only son of James Butler, esq. 
of Cragnagowra, co. Clare. He was de- 
scended from James, fourth son of the 
second Lord Dunboyne, and became the 
representative of his family on the death 
in 1200 of his cousin John Lord Dun- 
boyne (also descended from the second 
Baron, but through an elder son,) and 
who had been Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork, but on inheriting the succession to 
the peerage married, but left no issue. 
The peerage itself had been unacknow- 
ledged by the state from the year 1641, 
when James the fourth Lord, having been 
implicated in the Irish rebellion, suffered 
a sentence of outlawry. Another sentence 
of outlawry was passed against Pierce 
Butler, his cousin and heir; and they con- 
tinued in force until the reign of 
George the Fourth, when the gentleman 
now deceased petitioned his Majesty for 
permission to prove his descent, which 
petition his Majesty was pleased to refer 
to the consideration of his Attorney and 
Solicitor General for Ireland. The law 
officers having reported to his Majesty 
that the claimant’s right had been fully 
and satisfactorily proved before them, his 
Majesty was thereupon graciously pleased 
by warrant under his royal sign manual, 
dated at Windsor, 26th Oct. 1827, to 
order his Attorney-General that the at- 
tainders against this barouy should be im- 
mediately reversed, which was accordingly 
done in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
Dublin, in Michaelmas Term same year, 
and his lordship’s name was placed on the 
Roll of Peers of Ireland. 

Lord Dunboyne married, first, on the 
17th Aug. 1799, Eleanor daughter of 
David O’Connell, esq. of Cork, and by 
that lady, who died on the 15th March, 
1817, he had issue one daughter and six 
sons: 1. the Hon. Rosalinda-Eleanor, 
married in 1819 to Major John Marshall; 
2. Theobald-FitzWalter, who has suc- 
ceeded to the peerage; 3. the Hon. Sir 
John Butler, who married in 1832 Anna- 
Maria, daughter of Walter Archdeacon 
Burke, esq. of Gortnomona, co. Galway, 
and widow of James FitzPatrick of Spi- 
dale, in the same county, esq. and has 
issue; 4. the Hon. Henry Butler John- 
stone, who has assumed the latter namein 
consequence of his marriage, in 1834, to 
Isabella-Margaret-Munro-Johnstone, only 
daughter of Sir Alexander Munro of No- 
var, Ross-shire, and neice and heir of 
General Johnstone of Corehead, Dumfries- 
shire, and has issue; 5. the Hon. James 
Butler, who married in 1836, Emily-Mary, 
only daughter of the late Sir William Fitz- 
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Gerald, Bart. and has issue; 6. the Hon. 
Sir Edward Butler, knighted in 1840, 
when Lieutenant of the corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, who married first, in 1839, 
Emma-Jane, only daughter and heir of 
Arthur Baily, esq. ; and secondly, in 1844, 
Urania-Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Adm. Lord Henry Paulet, and has 
issue by his present wife ; and 7. the Hon. 
Charles Lennox Butler, who married, in 
1835, Eliza, only daughter and heir of the 
late Thomas Lindsey Holland, esq. and 
has issue. 

The present Lord Dunboyne was born 
in 1806, and married, in 1832, Julia-Ce- 
lestina-Maria, second daughter of the late 
William Brandon, esq. of Morden Hall, 
Surrey, and has issue a numerous family. 


Hon. J. W. Srratronrp. 

Aug.9. In Stratford-place, aged 78, 
the Hon. John Wingfield Stratford, great- 
uncle to Lord Viscount Powerscourt. 

He was born on the 2nd August, 1772, 
the second son of Richard third Viscount 
Powerscourt, by Lady Emilia Stratford, 
daughter of John first Earl of Aldborough. 
He took the name of his mother by royal 
sign-manual in 1802. He was for some 
time in the army, in which he attained the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

He married, first, in 1797, Frances, 
only child of Leonard Bartholomew, esq. 
of Addington Place, Kent ; and secondly, 
in 1833, Harriette, daughter of Henry 
Grant, esq. of the Gnoll, co. Glamorgan. 
By the former lady, (who died in 1827,) he 
had issue one son and two daughters : 
1. Frances-Amelia, married in 1832, to 
the late Ven. John Cecil Hall, Arch. 
deacon of Man (son of the late Dean of 
Durham), who died in 1844; 2. Isabella- 
Harriet, married in 1832, to John Mal- 
colm, esq. ; and 3. John Wingfield Strat- 
ford, esq. born in 1810, who married, in 
1844, Jane-Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Lieut.-General Sir John Guise, Bart. 


Sir Joun P. Mivpanke, Barr. 

July 27. At Halnaby, Yorkshire, in 
his 75th year, Sir John Peniston Mil- 
banke, the seventh Baronet (1660). 

He was born on the 20th August 1775, 
the son of John Milbanke, esq. (second 
son of the fifth Baronet,) by Cornelia, 
daughter of Sir William Chambers, the 
celebrated architect. 

On the 19th March, 1826, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his uncle, 
Sir Ralph Noel, who had assumed that 
name by royal sign-manual, and whose 
only daughter was the wife of Lord Byron 
the poet, and mother of the present 
Countess of Lovelace. 


Hon. J. W. Stratford.—Sir J. P. Milbanke, Bt. 
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Sir John was twice married: first, on 
the Ist July 1799, to Eleanor, youngest 
daughter of Julines Herring, esq. of Ja- 
maica: she died in 1819; and secondly, 
Jan. 2, 1821, to Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Grey, M.D. and daughter of Capt. 
James Fenwick. By tle first marriage 
he had issue one son, Sir John Ralph Mil- 
banke, and six daughters: 1. Eleanor- 
Judith, married, in 1828, to Burman Lau- 
ga, son of Thomas Lauga, esq. of Bath ; 
2. Elizabeth-Catharine, who died in 1826; 
3. Anna-Maria, married, in 1825, to Arthur 
Moore, esq. youngest son of the Hon. 
Arthur Moore, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ireland; 4. Emily- 
Mary, married,in 1826, to Edward Thomas 
Copley, esq. of Nether Hall, co. York, 
and died in 1844; 5. Louisa-Dorothy ; 
and 6. Harriett-Laura. 

The present Baronet was born in 1800, 
and is now British minister at the Court 
of Bavaria. Hemarried, in 1843, Emily, 
third daughter of John Mansfield, esq. of 
Diggeswell House, Herts. 


Rosert Ditton Browne, Esa. M.P. 

July 1. In London, in his 39th year, 
Robert Dillon Browne, esq: M.P. for the 
county of Mayo. 

He was the son of Arthur Browne, esq. 
of Glencorrib, co. Mayo; and ‘was first 
elected to Parliament for that county in 
the year 1836, in the place of the Right 
Hon. Dominick Browne, then created 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. He was 
invariably found among the most liberal 
supporters of the Whig government. Mr. 
Browne was in the enjoyment of his 
usually excellent health until Friday the 
28th June, when premonitory symptoms 
of gout developed themselves. On that 
evening, contrary to the advice of his 
medical advisers, he attended in his place 
in the House of Commons for the purpose 
of recording his vote in favour of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, and there is 
little doubt that the excitement and ex- 
posure to cold necessarily consequent on 
that step, tended to aggravate the illness 
with which he was threatened. On the 


‘following day he was seized with a violent 


attack of gout in the head, which termi- 
nated fatally. For some time previous to 
his death he was busily engaged in assert- 
ing his claims to the dormant Irish peer- 
age of Roscommon. 

Mr. Browne was an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar, and a very able speaker. 
As a popular orator he had few superiors, 
and, though he spoke but seldom in the 
House of Commons, he never failed to 
command attention and respect. 
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Cuarues Bosanauet, Esa. 

, June 20. At his seat, Rock, North- 
umberland, Charles Bosanquet, esq. Go- 
vernor of the South Sea Company, and for 
many years Colonel of the Light Horse 
Volunteers of London and Westminster ; 
a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
— of Middlesex and Northumber- 
land. 

He was the second of three sons of 
Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of Forest House, 
Waltham Forest, and Dingestow Court, 
co. Monmouth, Governor of the Bank of 
England, by his cousin, Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry Lannoy Hunter, esq. ; and was 
elder brother of the late Right Hon. Sir 
John Bernard Bosanquet, a Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

Mr. Bosanquet was the author of— 

A Letter to W. Manning, esq. M.P. 
on the depreciation of West India Pro- 
perty. 1807. 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Value to Great Britain 
of Commerce in general and of the Colo- 
nial Trade in particular. 1807. 8vo. 

Remarks on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. 1810. 8vo. 

Mr. Bosanquet served the office of High 
Sheriff of Northumberland in 1828. 

He married Charlotte Anne, daughter of 
Peter Holford, esq. Master in Chancery, 
and has left surviving issue two sons and 
one daughter, Mary-Anne. The former 
are, the Rev. George Henry Bosanquet, 
Vicar of Ilketshall St. John, Suffolk ; and 
the Rev. Robert William Bosanquet, 
Rector of Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire, 
who married in 1834 Frances, daughter of 
Henry Percy Pulleine, of Crake hall, in 
Yorkshire, esq. and was left a widower in 
1835, having had issue one son. 


B. B. Peece Burne ct, Ese. 

May 30. In Regent Street, London, 
in his 76th year, Broughton Benjamin 
Pegge Burnell, esq. of Beauchief Abbey, 
co. Derby, and Winkbourn hall, Notts, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the former county, 
and a magistrate for the counties of York, 
Nottingham, and Derby. 

He was descended paternally from the 
Steades, an ancient family in Yorkshire; 
and was the younger son of Thomas 
Steade, esq. who died in 1793, by Milis- 
cent, daughter of Strelley Pegge, esq. of 
Beauchief Abbey. By the death of his 
elder brother, Capt. Thomas Steade, of 
the 21st Light Dragoons, who died un- 
married in St. Domingo in 1796, he suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his own family; 
and he subsequently came into possession 
of those of his mother’s family, by devise 
of his uncle, Peter Pegge Burnell, esq. of 
Winkbourn hall, Notts. on which occa- 
sion he assumed the names of Pegge- Bur- 


nell, by royal licence, in 1836. He served 
the office of Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1839. 
He married, Dec. 21, 1803, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Dalton, and had issue one son, 
Edward Valentine Pegge Burnell, esq. 
who married, in 1836, Harriet, daughter 
of Hugh Parker, esq. of Woodthorpe, 
near Sheffield, and has issue; and one 
daughter, Mary-Miliscent, married in 1831 
to the Rev. William Smith, of Dunstan 
Hall, near Chesterfield, and has issue. 


E. J. Luoyp, Esa. 

July 2. Edward Jeremiah Lloyd, esq. 
of Oldfield Hall, Cheshire, of which county 
he had been a magistrate for many years. 

Mr. Lloyd is supposed to have descended 
from an ancient family of that name in 
Denbighshire ; but for the last two cen- 
turies his ancestors have been more imme- 
diately connected with Lancashire. Ga- 
maliel Lloyd, of Mattersey, Notts, married 
Ann Briggs, of Wigan; and their eldest 
son, George, born in 1650, settled in Man- 
chester as a merchant manufacturer, as 
did his sole surviving son, Gamaliel,— 
whose only son George, F,R.S. purchased 
Hulme Hall, and resided successively 
there, in Manchester, and at Alkrington 
Hall. He was twice married: he had 
three sons, John, of Snitterton Hall, War- 
wickshire; Gamaliel, a merchant at Leeds, 
and alderman and mayor of that town, 
who died in 1817 ; and George, barrister- 
at-law, long resident at Manchester, and 
afterwards at Peaseholme House, York. 
His eldest son George now resides at 
Stockton Hall, near York: and the se- 
cond son was the gentleman whose death 
we are recording. 

Mr. Lloyd was very highly respected 
by the inhabitants of Altrincham and the 
neighbourhood, and his decease is deeply 
regretted by all classes. He was ever de- 
sirous to promote any measures that would 
improve the town or the condition of its 
population, whilst as a county magistrate 
his zeal was untiring. His charities were 
numerous, and the calls upon his bounty 
were incessant, for the deserving poor 
never applied to him in vain, and so mind- 
ful was he of their welfare that he never 
left the neighbourhood, even for a short 
period, without making a third party the 
almoner of his bounty during his absence. 

Mr. Lloyd attended the Quarter Ses- 
sions held at Knutsford on Monday and 
Tuesday, the Ist and 2nd July, and took 
an active part in the appeal cases and 
other business of the court. On Tuesday 
night, he retired to rest apparently in his 
usual health ; soon after midnight he was 
seized with a spasmodic affection of the 
heart, and expired almost immediately. 

A public meeting was held in Al- 
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trincham, to determine upon the best 
mode of showing some mark of public 
respect to his memory on the day of his 
funeral. The Mayor was in the chair, 
and it was unanimously agreed to suspend 
all business on the day of his funeral, that 
the inhabitants, rich and poor, should be 
present on the mournful occasion, and 
that an address of condolence should be 
presented to the family. 


Caprain Hits, R.N. 

April 4. At his residence, Ashen Hall, 
Essex, in his 73rd year, Capt. George 
Hills, R.N. 

He was born Nov. 8, 1777, and was the 
only surviving son of Lieut. William Hills, 
R.N. of Buckland, co. Kent; who perished 
when in command of H.M. cutter Mutine, 
in a heavy gale of wind, in Dec. of the 
same year; was grandson of the late Ad- 
miral John Barker, and nephew of Capt. 
John Hills, R.N. who lost his life from 
yellow fever, at Jamaica,.in 1794, while 
commanding the Hermione 32. 

He entered the Navy, 13 June, 1792, 
as Captain’s servant, on board the Bull- 
dog 16, Capt. George Hope, on the Me- 
diterranean station, accompanying the 
same Captain, in Aug. 1793, into L’ Eclair 
18, commanded next by Captain George 
Henry Towry ; he served in that vessel at 
the ensuing occupation of Toulon; after 
which we find him employed for a few 
months in the Leviathan 74, Capt. Lord 
Hugh Seymour, and for four years, as 
midshipman and master’s mate, in the 
Ranger 18, commanded on the Home sta- 
tion by Capts. James Hardy and Charles 
Campbell. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, 17 July, 1798 ; after which 
he served in ’Atalante 18. On the 6th 
May, 1799, he was appointed to the Ame- 
thyst 36, in which ship he assisted at the 
debarkation of the troops in the expedition 
of 1800 to Ferrol, in the conveyance of 
royal and diplomatic personages; in the 
capture of three privateers, carrying 34 
guns, and 270 men, and at the taking of 
the French 36-gun frigate La Dédaigneuse, 
Jan. 28, 1801, and the national corvette 
le General Brune of 14 guns, on the 9th 
April following. 

Inthe autumn of 1804 he was transferred 
to the Dryad, in which, in the winter of 
1806-7, he was for six weeks employed, 
in company with H.M.S. Diana, in a fruit- 
less quest of two French frigates among 
the ice-bergs, on the coast of Greenland, 
and in Davis’s straits. On the 7th Dec. 
1807, he was appointed to the Swiftsure 
74, bearing the flag of Sir J. B. Warren, 
and 28 Jan. 1808, to the Atalante 18. 
He was ultimately advanced, 20 April, 
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1828, to the command of the Columbine 
sloop, on the North American station; 
whence he returned home, and was paid 
off ir March 1810. He attained post 
rank 7 June, 1814, and was last em- 
ployed as an Inspecting Commander in 
the Preventive Water Guard, from Dec. 
1820 to Nov. 1825. He accepted the 
half-pay retirement as Captain 1 Oct. 
1846. 

Capt. Hills married, 10 March, 1815, 
Diana, third daughter of the late Thomas 
Hammersley, esq. by whom he had issue 
eight children. 


Carr. Curist. Larocue, R.N. 

June 5. At Rickmansworth, aged 82, 
Capt. Christopher Laroche, R.N. 

He was the second son of Henry La- 
roche, esq. of Halburton, co. Devon; 
he entered the Navy in 1782, was made 
Lieutenant in 1793, Commander 1798, 
and Captain 1800. He was on full pay 
for 22 years, and very actively employed 
during the investment of Toulon, and in 
the fleet of Sir Hyde Parker. In1807 he 
was stationed off the port of Cherbourg, 
in command of the Uranie 38, to keep a 
rigid blockade of that intricate and dan- 
gerous port; in which the enemy had 
then fitted out for sea a frigate rated at 
40, and a brig-corvette mounting 16 guns. 
He frustrated every attempt on the part of 
the French to escape, nor would they even 
allow him to entice them out of the reach 
of their batteries. Nevertheless, on his 
return to Spithead, his officers applied for 
a court martial, on the ground that he had 
not done his utmost to bring the enemy 
to action, particularly on the 15th May 
and 22d June, and the court, in spite of 
very conflicting evidence, came to the 
conclusion that the charge had been in 
part proved, and sentenced him to be dis- 
missed his ship. Many years after (as 
may be seen in O’Byrne’s Naval Bio- 
graphy) the assertions of his accusers, of 
the French having incited him to action by 
having come forth during the 15th May 
(when there was a thick fog), were com- 
pletely disproved by French documents ; 
and in 1841 Capt. Laroche’s case was 
brought before Parliament; but, so strong 
were the objections entertained by minis- 
ters to any control being exercised over 
the decisions of courts martial, that he ob- 
tained no redress. But for this unfor- 
tunate occurrence Capt. Laroche would 
neither have passed the remainder of his 
days in inactivity, nor have been deprived 
of his flag. A full account of his earlier 
services will be found in O’Byrne’s Naval 
Biography. 
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Capt. Owen Stan.ey, R.N. 

March 13. Off Sydney, New South 
Wales, in his 39th year, Capt. Owen 
Stanley, R.N., of H. M.S. Rattlesnake, 
F.R.S., F.R.Geog.S. and F.R. Astr.S. 

Captain Stanley was born on the 13th 
June, 1811, and was the eldest son of the 
late Right Rev. Edward Stanley, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, by Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leycester, 
Rector of Stoke, co. Salop. He entered the 
Royal Naval college, Aug. 5, 1824; and 
embarked, Jan. 8, 1826, as a volunteer on 
board the Druid frigate, Capt. Sam. Cham- 
bers, stationed in the Channel. In the fol- 
lowing March he became midshipman in 
the Ganges 64, Capt. Inglefield, fitting for 
the flag of Sir R. W. Otway, commander- 
in-chief in South America; where he re- 
moved, in Dec. 1827, to the Forte 44, 
Capt. Jeremiah Coghlan. In Jan. 1830 
he joined the Adventure sloop, Capt. P. P. 
King, employed in surveying the straits of 
Magellan. He passed his examination on 
the 28th June, and returned to England 
in November following. In the following 
year he was successively mate in the Bel- 
videre and Rainbow, both ships in the 
Mediterranean ; and was advanced to the 
rank of Lieutenant on the 14th May. In 
July, 1831, he was appointed to the Kent 
78, and he afterwards removed to the Pro- 
cris 10, Malabar 74, and Mastiff 6, all in 
the Mediterranean. In the last he assisted 
in surveying the Grecian archipelago. 

On the 11th May, 1836, he was ap- 
pointed to the Terror bomb, then pro- 
ceeding under the command of Capt. 
George Back on the Arctic expedition, 
during which Lieut. Stanley had charge of 
the astronomical and magnetic observa- 
tions, and took the first survey ever made 
of the north-eastern shore of Southamp- 
ton island. The expedition sailed from 
the Orkneys, June 23, 1836; and returned 
to Lough Swilly, Sept. 3, 1837. 

On the 21st Dec. following, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Britomart 
10, in which he remained until] the 27th 
April, 1843, and during that time assisted 
in forming the colony of Port Essington, 
made a track survey of the Arafura Sea, 
of which he published a chart, and also 
surveyed various harbours in New Zea- 
land and the Tenasserian province. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
March 26, 1839; and to that of Captain, 
Sept. 23, 1844. Since the 20th Sept. 
1846, he has been in command of the 
Rattlesnake, with the accompanying sur- 
veying squadron, and has been actively 
employed in the dangerous seas between 
Australia and the Indian Isles, amidst the 
perils of coral-reefs and powerful currents, 
and constantly on the alert against the 
savage pirates who inhabit the coast. 
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His health had been gradually declining 
under the fatigues and anxieties attendant 
upon the arduous duty of surveying in a 
tropical climate. On his passage from the 
Louisiade Islands to Sydney, he was at- 
tacked by illness. At Cape York he first 
heard of the death of his brother, Captain 
C. E. Stanley, R.E. and, on his arrival at 
Sydney, he was informed of the death of his 
father, the late Bishop of Norwich. These 
bereavements preyed upon his mind, and, 
acting upon a system already much debi- 
litated, had a fatal termination. His 
earthly career closed with a sudden seizure 
on board his ship. His remains rest in 


the cemetery at Sydney; and the funeral 
was conducted in a manner suitable to the 
rank and character of the deceased, in the 
presence of a large concourse of people. 


Cart. Francis Bracr, R.N. 

May 16. At Catesfield Lodge, Fareham, 
aged 57, Francis Brace, esq. Capt. R.N. 

Captain Brace was nephew to the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir Edward Brace, and also to 
the late Admiral Stephen Poyntz. He 
entered the Navy in March 1805, on 
board the Tris 32, commanded by his uncle 
Capt. Edward Brace, with whom he re- 
moved to La Virginie, of 46 guns and 281 
men; and in that ship, during a servitude 
of four years and a half, on the North Sea 
and Cork stations, contributed, as mid- 
shipman, to the capture of two Spanish 
privateers of 14 guns each; and on the 
19th May, 1808, assisted in taking the 
Dutch frigate Guelderland, of 36 guns and 
253 men, after an obstinate conflict of an 
hour and a half, in which the enemy’s loss 
amounted to 25 killed and 50 wounded, but 
that of the British to only one killed and 
two wounded. As master’s mate of the 
St. Alban’s 64, he was employed for a 
whole twelvemonth at the defence of 
Cadiz; was wrecked shortly after his re- 
moval to the Ephera fire-ship, Capt. T, 
Everard, on the Porpoises, near Cadiz, 
Dec. 26, 1811; then rejoined his uncle in 
the Berwick 74, in which he passed his 
examination in 1812, and was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1813. He was flag-Lieutenant 
to Commodore Sir Robert Hall on the 
lakes of Canada; and on the 21st Sept. 
1816, was appointed to the acting com- 
mand of the Netley 10, on Lake Ontario. 
He was made a Commander on the 7th 
December, 1818. On the 28th Sept. 
1824, he obtained command of the Gannet 
18, in which he captured a smuggling lug- 
ger on the coast of Ireland, Feb. 1, 1825, 
and subsequently, up the Mediterranean, 
three piratical vessels, destroying a fourth, 
He attained post-rank on the 14th of 
August, 1827. He commanded from 
June to Sept. 1837 the Donegal 78, fitting 
at Plymouth; and was flag-Captain to Sir 
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Edward Brace in the Camperdown 104, 
stationed in the Nore, from 16 Dec. 1841 
until the death of that gallant officer in 
Dec. 1843. 

Captain Brace married, 15th of April, 
1833, Elizabeth, daughter of John Mid- 
dleton, esq. of Clifton, and has left issue. 
-—O’ Byrne’s Royal Naval Biography. 


Lorp CorEnovse. 

June 26. At Corehouse, George Cran- 
stoun, esq. formerly Permanent Ordinary 
of the Court of Session of Scotland, by 
the title of Lord Corehouse. 

He was the second son of the Hon. 
George Cranstoun (seventh and youngest 
son of William fifth Lord Cranstoun), by 
Maria, daughter of Thomas Brisbane, esq. 
of Brishane, co. Ayr. He was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 
1793 ; appointed sheriff-depute of the 
county of Sutherland in 1806; and a 
Judge of Session in 18.. 

‘* When a young advocate, George 
Cranstoun was distinguished for fine lite- 
rary tastes and accomplishments; and 
produced, besides other compositions, some 
of the sweetest and most touching lyrics 
in modern song.’’—Literary Gazette. 

His sister, Helen, was married in 1790 
to the celebrated Dugald Stewart, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 


RicHarp Preston, Esa. Q.C. 

June 20. Athis seat, Lee, near Chulm- 
leigh, Devonshire, aged 82, Richard Pres- 
ton, esq. Q.C. and a Bencher of the In- 
ner Temple. 

Mr. Preston was a native of Ashburton, 
where he was articled to an attorney and 
solicitor, and subsequently commenced 
business on his own account. Having 
turned his attention chiefly to convey- 
ancing, he compiled a large volume on the 
law of contingencies and other settlements, 
which he was encouraged to publish by 
subscription, under the patronage of Mr. 
Justice Buller, to whom the work was de- 
dicated. With the same encouragement 
he removed to the metropolis, and was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
the Inner Temple, on the 20th May, 1807; 
and he commanded a very extensive and 
lucrative practice for many years. 

In the general election of 1812 he was 
returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Ashburton, and he sat to the dissolution 
in 1818, when he was succeeded by the 
present Lord Lyndhurst. 

Mr. Preston was the author of the fol- 
lowing works :— 

An Elementary Treatise, by way of Es- 
say, on the Quantity of Estates, Exeter, 
1792. 8vo. This work is still in use, and 
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now bears the following title: ‘‘ An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Estates ; with Preli- 
minary Observations on the Quantity of 
Estates.’’ 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1821-27. 

A Succinct View of the Rule in Shel- 
ley’s Case. Exeter, 1794. 8yo. 

A Collection of Law Tracts. 1797. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Conveyancing ; with an 
Appendix of select and appropriate Pre- 
cedents. 2 vols. 1806, 1801. Third edi- 
tion, 3 vols. royal octavo, 1819-29. 

An Address to the Fundholder, the Ma- 
nufacturer, the Mechanic, and the Poor, 
on the Corn Laws, 1815, 8vo. 

A Review of the present ruined Con- 
dition of the Landed and Agricultural 
Interests ; with observations. 1816. 8vo. 

An Essay on Abstracts of Title. 3 vols, 
royal 8vo. 1818. 2nd edit. 1823-4. 


SHEFFIELD Grace, Ese, LL.D. 

July 5. At Knole House, near Frant, 
Sussex, aged 62, Sheffield Grace, esq. 
LL.D. a Deputy Lieutenant and Justice 
of the Peace for that county. 

He was the second son of Richard 
Grace, esq. M.P. of Boley, in the Queen’s 
County, by Jane, daughter of the Hon. 
John Evans, son of George first Lord 
Carbery, and grandfather of John the 
sixth Lord. His elder brother was the late 
Sir William Grace, Bart. of Grace Castle, 
co. Kilkenny, who succeeded to that title 
on the death of his kinsman Sir Richard 
Gamon, M.P. for Winchester. 

The eldest branch of the ancient family 
of Grace, founded in Ireland by Raymond 
de Carew, surnamed Crassus, le Gros, and 
le Gras, who married a sister of Earl 
Strongbow, terminated with Robert Grace, 
esq. who died in 1764, whose paternal es- 
tates as baron of Courtstown and lord of 
Grace’s Country had been forfeited for 
his uncle’s adherence to the cause of 
James II. but who inherited, as co-heir 
at law, a portion of the undevised estates 
of Edmund Sheffield, the last Duke of 
Buckingham of that family; the other co- 
heir being his maternal uncle, Michael 
Grace, of Gracefield, in the Queen’s 
county; both branches of Grace bein 
alike descended from the Sheffields throug 
the two co-heiresses of Walsh. This 
Michael Grace, of Shanganagh, otherwise 
Gracefield, who was Chief Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, was the 
great-grandfather, in the direct paternal 
line, of the gentleman whose death we 
now record: and he was sixth in lineal 
descent from Sir Oliver Grace, of Bally- 
linch Castle, co. Kilkenny, who was 
brother to John Gras, called More or 
the great, Baron of Courtstown, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Sheffield Grace was educated at 
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Winchester college, and at St. Mary’s 
hall, Oxford. He was also a member of 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, but 
was not called to the bar. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries he- 
fore 1823, his recommendatory testimonial 
being signed by the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, Lord Viscount Clifden, and 
Lord Henniker; but he had retired pre- 
viously to his decease. 

He was one of the original committee 
of thirty-six which founded the Union Club 
in London, in the year 1821; and with 
the Marquess of Chandos, John Wilson 
Croker, esq. M.P. Sir Harry Englefield, 
Bart. and Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart. was 
one of the sub-committee appointed to ex- 
pend one thousand guineas on books and 
maps. | 

Having acquired a considerable taste 
for genealogy, he compiled ‘‘ A Survey of 
Tullaroan, or Grace’s Parish, in the cantred 
of Grace’s Country and County of Kil- 
kenny, being a Genealogical History of 
the Family of Grace,’’ &c. 1819. 8vo. 
(See it further described in Moule’s 
Bibliotheca Heraldica, p. 540.) 

Memoirs of the Family of Grace. 1823. 
8vo. Illustrated by an extraordinary num- 
ber of views and portraits, the latter partly 
original and partly collected at second 
hand. (Reviewed in our Magazine for Feb. 
1824, by the late Sir Harris Nicolas.) 

His library was sold by Messrs. Evans 
in Pali Mall in May 1841. 

To intellectual attainments of the high- 
est order Mr. Grace united those social 
and engaging virtues which endeared 
him to all who were honoured by his 
friendship, or enjoyed the privilege of 
his acquaintance. Unobtrusive in piety, 
active in benevolence, zealous in friend- 
ship, a devoted husband, a tender father, 
and a humble Christian, his loss will be 
long and deeply deplored by his bereaved 
family, and his memory enshrined in the 
hearts of his sorrowing friends. 

He married in 1829 Harriet-Georgiana, 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hamil- 
ton, Bart.; and has left issue one son, 
Sheffield, born in 1824, and two daughters, 
Harriet-Alice- Sheffield, and Emily-Anne- 
Sheffield. 

His portrait was engraved by Mr. Ro- 
bert Grave from a miniature by F. Mans- 
kirsch ; and is inserted in the Memoirs of 
the Family of Grace. 


J. G. Crosssz, Esa. F.R.S. 

June 9, At Norwich, in his 60th year, 
John Green Crosse, esq. M.D. of St. 
Andrew’s and Heidelberg, and F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. 

Mr. Crosse was the third son of William 
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Cross, gent. of Little Finborough in Suf- 
folk, where his family have been established 
for many generations.* William Crosse 
was buried in 1624, and his successors in 
the direct line have all borne the Christian 
name of William. From a still earlier 
period, before the year 1549, the family 
possessed land in the same parish, which is 
now held by their present representative, 
William Cross, esq. of Onehouse hall, in 
that immediate neighbourhood. 

The subject of the present memoir 
received his early professional education 
at Stowmarket, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Bailey, a surgeon of eminence in 
that town. After a distinguished career 
as a medical student in London, he be- 
came Demonstrator of Anatomy in Dublin, 
under the late Dr. Macartney; and, on 
his retirement, in April, 1814, received a 
very handsome testimony of respect and 
regard from the pupils, who had enjoyed 
the benefit of his instruction in anatomical 
knowledge. He then, for a brief period, 
visited Paris, where he made himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the French 
schools of medicine to enable him, on his 
return, to publish Sketches of the Medical 
Schools of Paris, a book of much interest 
and usefulness to many future aspirants 
for medical fame. 

Mr. Crosse went to Norwich in 1815; 
and, in the following year, married the 
daughter of his former master and friend, 
Mr. Bailey. His professional career in 
that city was one of uninterrupted and 
successful progress. For many years he 
made it a rule to attend to every call, 
whether from poor or rich, and did not 
discontinue this zealous exercise of his 
professional talent until he found it neces- 
sary for the preservation of his health to 
make restrictions. In July, 1823, he ob- 
tained one great object of his ambition, 
that of being elected assistant surgeon to 
the Norwich hospital; and on the death 
of Mr. Bond, he succeeded to the full 
surgeoncy, on the 25th of August, 1826. 
It was there he exercised, in the most 
distinguished manner, the powerful re. 
sources of his mind, and it was there he 
gained for himself and the hospital, not 
merely a provincial, but a universal surgical 
reputation. No man was more able or 
willing to contend with the emergencies 
incidental to his profession, whether in 
public or private practice. 

The great peculiarities of Mr. Crosse’s 





* In early life, and we believe until 
twenty years ago, Mr. Crosse wrote his 


name without the final e. He is said to 
have assumed it to keep clear of being con- 
founded with another medical practitioner 
who had obtained an unenviable notoriety. 
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professional career consisted in unwearied 
exertion, unvarying punctuality, and con- 
stant effort to arrive at practical results in 
the treatment of disease. His profession 
was his occupation day and night; his love 
for it was intense, and his success propor- 
tionate to the labour he bestowed upon it. 
His professional reading was deep, and 
his writing voluminous. He was in the 
daily habit of noting down all the im- 
portant cases which occurred to him both 
in public and private practice; he kept 
up an extensive correspondence with mem- 
bers of his profession in every part of the 
world; and, so fond was he of books, 
that, after a day of toil and anxiety in the 
business of his practice, he would spend 
half the night in literary pursuits, trusting 


to change of occupation for relief and 


amusement, rather than to that rest which, 
in reality, was so needful for him. His 
reading was, however, by no means con- 
fined to professional subjects, but embraced 
various miscellaneous works, in several 
different languages, amply supplied from 
the shelves of his extensive and choice 
library. Pathological anatomy was a very 
favourite study, and he formed, not with- 
out considerable labour and expense, a 
museum of valuable preparations : many 
of these he presented to the Museum of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 

The last of the numerous efforts Mr. 
Crosse made to benefit his professional 
brethren in the city and vicinity of Nor- 
wich, was to form, in conjunction with a 
few other zealous practitioners, the Patho- 
logical Society, whose meetings were held 
bimonthly, at the Museum of the Hospital. 
He was unanimously elected President for 
the first year, and was always much in- 
terested in the proceedings of the meetings, 
to which he amply contributed by the 
soundness of his opinions, and the practical 
nature of his observations. The late Mr. 
Crowfoot, of Beccles, was the first Vice- 
President, and, ere he succeeded to the 
President’s chair, was seized with mortal 
disease, which suddenly deprived the so- 
ciety of his valuable counsel and assist- 
ance. Mr. Crosse outlived his presidential 
year, but ere another was past he too has 
been removed; and the society has to 
lament the loss, in the short period of its 
existence, of two of its most talented and 
experienced supporters. 

His friends had, for some time, antici- 
pated this event. Two years ago, he be- 
gan to feel himself unequal to his usual 
degree of activity in his professional duties, 
and it was evident to his friends that it 
would be necessary for him to relax and 
absent himself, for a time, from practice. 
In conformity with their wishes, he went, 
last year, to London, to consult Sir B. 
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Brodie and Dr. Watson; and was absent 
from Norwich several weeks. He returned 
in better health, and carried on his practice 
until within a few weeks of his death, al- 
though it could not be concealed from 
those who had witnessed his former activity 
and acuteness, that he had received a 
shock from which he was not likely to 
recover. He gradually declined, and after 
an illness not marked by severity of pain 
or suffering, slept into death, sincerely la- 
mented by his family, and regretted by all 
who had been accustomed to the benefit 
of his professional assistance and advice. 

Mr. Crosse’s reputation as a surgeon 
was duly recognised and acknowledged 
by the world, and he received well-merited 
distinctions, both at home and abroad, 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, a 
Fellow of the College of Surgeons of 
Engiand, and a Doctor of Medicine in the 
universities of Heidelberg and St. An- 
drew’s. He was also a member of several 
scientific bodies in England and on the 
continent, and author of many valuable 
professional works and papers, amongst 
which we may enumerate the following : 
Sketches of the Medical Schools of Paris, 
1815; A History of the Variolous Epi- 
demic in Norwich, 1819; Memoir of the 
Life of Dr. Rigby, prefixed to the 6th 
edition of his Essay on Uterine Hemor- 
rhage, 1822; The Jacksonian Prize Essay, 
on the formation, constituents, and ex- 
traction of the Urinary Calculus, 1835 ; 
A Retrospective Address on Medical 
Science, delivered at Manchester, 1836 ; 
Three cases of Inguinal Aneurism, for 
which the external Iliac Artery was suc- 
cessfully tried, 1845; Essay on Inversio 
Uteri, and Case of Inversio Vesice. 

His funeral took place on the 14th of 
June, when his body was interred in the 
churchyard of Norwich cathedral. The 
solemnity was attended by the mayor, 
sheriff, magistrates, a very numerous 
body of the physicians and surgeons of 
the city, and of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and many private friends ; and 
the service was performed by the Hon. 
and Rev. the Dean, assisted by most of 
the clergy and choir of the cathedral 
church. Mr. Buck’s anthem, “I heard a 
voice from Heaven,” (composed for the late 
Bishop’s funeral,) was sung at the grave. 

Mr. Crosse married Miss Dorothy Anne 
Bailey, whom he has left his widow, with 
four sons and four daughters. Of the 
former, the eldest, Thomas Crosse, is'a 
surgeon in Norwich ; Macartney, is a 
solicitor ; Charles and Arthur are both at 
the University of Cambridge ; his second 
daughter, Katharine-Susan, was married 
in Feb. last to the Rev. H. A. Goodwin, of 
Watton House, Norfolk. 
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There is a portrait of Mr. Crosse drawn 
on stone by J. H. Lynch; a bust was 
taken by Mr. Bianchi of Norwich about 
three years since, a copy of which is in 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 


H. R. Harttey, Ese. 

May 24. At Calais, aged 72, Henry 
Robinson Hartley, esq. 

When a young man he lived in South- 
ampton, where he had considerable pro- 
perty ; but many years ago he locked up 
his house, furnished as it was, and went 
abroad. From that time he never resided 
in it, and refused to let or sell it, and 
there it stands in the High-street, with a 
dwarf brick wall and trees and weeds be- 
fore it. Some years ago a disreputable 
fellow was seen on the roof, and on in- 
vestigation it was found that some thieves 
had been living in the house, and were 
secretly carrying off the furniture. Mr. 
Hartley rented a large piece of garden 
ground near the Southampton Railway 
terminus, which he refused to quit, al- 
though he might have had a building-land 
price for it. The Itchen Bridge Company 
took a portion by act of parliament, but 
he refused to accept the price awarded, 
and the money is now in the bank into 
which it was paid. The other portion is 
still a vegetable garden, although all the 
surrounding land is built on and forms a 
small town. It was owing to the obstinacy 
of Mr. Hartley in refusing to sell his 
garden that the original plan of the streets 
near the terminus was altered, and that 
curious circular street was formed which 
leads from the railway-station to the High- 
street. 

Mr. Hartley visited Southampton oc- 
casionally very privately, but few of its 
present inhabitants ever saw or knew him. 
Every one imagined that he was a misan- 
thrope, and that he disliked both the 
people and the town. It appears also 
that he was ostentatious of showing in- 
difference to religion. Singular to say, 
after he was dead it was found by his will 
that he desired to be buried in a London 
Wesleyan burial-ground, and that he has 
bequeathed to the corporation of South- 
ampton a large property for the purpose 
of forming a library and scientific institute 
in that town. A member of the London 
Stock Exchange and a Southampton so- 
licitor are his executors. 

At a very numerous meeting of the 
Southampton Town Council, held on the 
15th July, the will of Mr. Hartley was 
produced and read by the Town Clerk. 
The testator has left the enormous sum of 


£80,000, the largest portion of which he 
gives to the Mayor and corporation of that 
town, to apply the annual proceeds “ in 


such a manner as may best promote the 
study and advancement of the sciences of 
natural history, astronomy, antiquities, and 
classical and Oriental literature, in South- 
ampton, by forming a public library, bo- 
tanic gardens, observatory, or other such 
institution, in the parish of Holy Rood,”’ 
which is a very conspicuous situation, and 
an extensive area for all purposes, except- 
ing that of a botanical garden, which will 
no doubt be placed on some of the public 
lands. It is to be much regretted that, 
from the will being inaccurately prepared, 
a suit of Chancery will be necessary to 
carry out the intentions of the testator. 


James Duncan, Ese. 

May 27. At the house of his son-in- 
law, Mr. Taylor,in Norfolk-crescent, Hyde 
Park, in his 66th year, James Duncan, esq. 
late a bookseller in Paternoster Row. 

Mr. Duncan was a Scotsman, and began 
his business in Edinburgh, from whence he 
came to London, where he was first an as- 
sistant to Mr. Murray, in Fleet-street ; 
afterwards entered into partnership with 
Mr. Ogle in Holborn; and ultimately 
established himself a wholesale bookseller 
in Paternoster Row ; where he conducted 
his affairs with so much prudence and 
success as to have considerable weight 
with ‘‘ the trade.’’ He retired from busi- 
ness a few years ago, on a well-earned 
competency. He was a man of high in- 
tegrity of principle, as well as diligent ap- 
plication to business. He felt warmly, 
and asserted his convictions boldly ; but 
his heart was as generous as his morals 
were severe. He was buried at Kensal 
Green cemetery. 

JAmMEs SNELL, Esa. 

July 6. At Kingston, St. Vincent’s, 
W.IL., in his 55th year, James Snell, esq. 
M.R.C.S., a man of almost infinitely varied 
talents, and who had passed through many 
great vicissitudes of fortune. Few per- 
sons probably ever filled more trusts re- 
quiring zeal, knowledge, energy of cha- 
racter, and unflinching perseverance, with 
such thorough negation of self. He was 
for many years surgeon to the Duke of 
Newcastle’s mining works at Hafod, in 
South Wales, where many of the gravest 
and most important operations in surgery, 
some of them almost incredible, were suc- 
cessfully performed by him single-handed. 

He was author of two valuable works 
on dental surgery :—Ist. “A Practical 
Guide,’’ suggesting many improvements. 
2. ‘* Observations on Artificial Palates,” 
&c., which has reached a second edition,— 
a work exhibiting great mechanical know- 
ledge and dexterity. 

Under the patronage of Richard Ellison, 
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esq. of Sudbrook Holme, Lincolnshire, he 
had been engaged for several years past 
in the superintendence of a West Indian 
property. He had just completed arrange- 
ments for conducting it in accordance with 
those principles of improved management 
and benevolent attention to the moral and 
physical condition of the labouring negroes 
upon which the future success of our Co- 
lonies must depend, when he was unfor- 
tunately removed by a sudden death. 


RoBert STEVENSON, Esa. 

July 12. At Edinburgh, aged 78, 
Robert Stevenson, esq. civil engineer. 

Mr. Stevenson was the sole designer 
and executor of the celebrated Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, which is in itself a monument 
of ingenuity and industry. He first 
brought into notice the superiority of 
malleable iron rods for railways over the 
old cast iron, a fact which has been fully 
acknowledged. He also surveyed the line 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and, 
though his plan was not adopted, it was 
much admired. The coast of Scotland, 
however, is the place where the labours 
of Mr. Stevenson are principally to be 
seen. Not a harbour, rock, nor island, 
but bears evidence of his indefatigable in- 
dustry, and it is incalculable to think of 
the amount of life and property which by 
his exertions have beensaved. In matters 
relating to the construction of harbours, 
docks, or breakwaters, he was generally 
consulted as an authority, and received, 
as a mark of respect and admiration, a 
gold medal from the late King of the 
Netherlands. In private life nothing 
could exceed the amiability and good- 
heartedness of Mr. Stevenson.—Edin- 
burgh Evening Post. 


JouN Burns, M.D. 

June 17. Among those who perished in 
the wreck of the Orion, off Portpatrick, 
John Burns, M.D. Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Dr. Burns was a son of the Rev. John 
Burns, for more than sixty years minister 
of the barony parish of Glasgow, who died 
about fourteen years ago, at the age of 
ninety. Young John was originally in- 
tended to be a manufacturer, and at that 
period the necessary training for this busi- 
ness included a practical application to the 
loom. A disease of the knee-joint, with 
which he became affected, unfitted him for 
being a weaver, and he happily turned his 
attention to the medical profession, which 
the neighbouring university afforded him 
easy and ample means of studying. Of 
these facilities he fully availed himself, and 
entered into business as a general practi- 
tioner. But his ambition led him to de- 
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sire to. be more than a mere practitioner ; 
he aspired to be an instructor in medicine. 
Tn 1799, he published a volume on Preg- 
nancy, and in 1800 a work entitled Dis- 
sertations on Inflammation, which at once 
raised his name to a high position in the 
literature of his profession. This work 
still holds a place as a link in the history 
of inflammation. It displays much re- 
search and great acuteness, and the im- 
portant subject to which it refers has since 
given employment to the minds and the 
pens of many ingenious and able men, 
without, however, being yet exhausted, or 
thoroughly understood. In 1807, Mr. 
Burns published a kindred volume on 
Hemorrhage. In the mean time he had 
turned his attention to lecturing, for which 
his talents and manner well qualified him. 
He continued to give, for many years, 
lectures on midwifery, which were well at- 
tended. His observations and experieuce 
on this subject he offered to the world in 
1809, in one thick volume, The Principles 
of Midwifery; a work which has been 
very successful, having run through twelve 
editions, and been translated into several 
of the continental languages. It is indeed 
a very elaborate and valuable work, and as 
each succeeding edition presented the re- 
sult of the author’s increasing experience, 
it became a standard in every medical li- 
brary. Its chief defect isa want of clear- 
ness in the arrangement, and sometimes 
in the language. In 1811 he published 
Popular Directions for the Treatment of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. 8vo. 
He was also a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. 
* In 1815 the Crown instituted a Pro- 
fessorship of Surgery in Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The Duke of Montrose was then 
its chancellor, and possessed this, with 
much else of the Crown patronage in Scot- 
land. On this occasion he exercised his 
power in favour of Mr. Burns, a choice 
which the voice of the profession approved, 
much more than it did a panegyrical dedi- 
cation the professor addressed to the Duke, 
and in which he was little short of attri- 
buting to his grace the glories of Waterloo, 
according only a share of the credit to the 
genius of Wellington. The value of the 
professorship might average 500/. yearly. 
As a professor, Mr. Burns was highly 
popular. He had a cheerful and attractive 
manner, and was fond of bringing in anec- 
dotes more or less applicable to the sub- 
ject under consideration, but always en- 
livening. On some subjects, however, he 
was apt to dwell to tediousness. His 
language was plain and clear, but not al- 
ways correct nor elegant. In personal , 
appearance, he was of the middle size, of 
an anxious and careworn, but gentlemanly 
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and intelligent, expression of countenance. 
He continued to wear an old-fashioned, or 
court suit of black, which displayed to the 
view of all, the fact that one leg and foot 
were smaller than those of the opposite 
side—the effect of the disease already al- 
luded to. He had a slight limp; but, 
unlike many cripples, this gave him no 
concern. He used to say that his oppo- 
nents had taunted him with his opinions 
and his dress being alike antiquated ; but, 
added he, ‘‘ they have not yet given me 
any good reason why I should change 
either the one or the other.’”’ He often 
brought to his lecture-room a handful of 
notes, evidently written on the blank 
pages of letters, probably received from 
his patients. 

In 1830 he published the first volume 
of * Principles of Surgery,’’ followed, at 
some interval, by another volume. This 
work is confused, both in style and ar- 
rangement, and has been very little read; 
but it did credit to his zeal and in- 
dustry, for he had now acquired fame and 
fortune, and had long had at his command 
the most extensive practice in the west of 
Scotland. About the same time he as- 
sumed the title of Doctor in Medicine, and 
joined his son Allan with him in business. 
This amiable young man died a few years 
afterwards, to the regret of many, and the 
inexpressible grief of his father. He was 
his only surviving child, except one son, 
an officer in thearmy. The professor had 
lost his wife, the daughter of Mr. Duncan, 
a clergyman in Fifeshire, and a number of 
daughters. His brother, Allan Burns, 
well known to the surgical profession by 
his Anatomy of the Head and Neck, and 
aman of great promise, died in 1812, at 
an early age. Thus John Burns, although 
successful in the pursuit of riches and re- 
putation, was a man of much domestic 
grief; but he was sustained by Christian 
principles. His father, too, as we have 
already said, was spared to a good old age, 
and respecting him and his son a pleasing 
anecdoteistold. John Burns,theyounger, 
had written and published a work on the 
evidences and principles of Christianity, 
which was extensively read, and went 
through many editions. His name was 
not at first on the title-page, but its being 
the production of a medical man was ob- 
vious. He gave a copy to his father, who 
shortly after expressed himself much 
pleased, and, ‘‘ Ah,’’ said he, ‘* John, I 
wish you could have written such a book.’’ 
Much delighted was he to learn that his 
wish had been anticipated. 

The calamity in which Dr. Burns lost 
his life was occasioned by the Orion (a 
steam-packet running between Glasgow 
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and Liverpool) striking on a sunken rock 
off Portpatrick, when too closely hugging 
the shore during an exceedingly calm night. 
The ship belonged to Dr. Burns’s brothers, 
Messrs. James and G. Burns, of Glasgow. 

Dr. Burns was approaching his eightieth 
year, and although his period of public 
usefulness might be considered closed, it 
is hardly less to be regretted that, by this 
unlooked-for fate, he has been cut off 
from the enjoyment of an intellectual old 
age.—Literary Gazette. 





James Smiru, Esa. or DEANSTON. 

June 10. At Kingencleuch, the resi- 
dence of his cousin Mr. Buchanan, near 
Mauchlin, Ayrshire, aged 60, James Smith, 
esq. late of Deanston, a name long inti- 
mately associated with manufacturing as 
well as agricultural improvement. 

Mr. Smith was born in Glasgow, on the 
3rd Jan. 1789. His grandfather was one 
of the brightest examples of the Scotish 
peasantry—a man of sterling worth and 
strict integrity, and marked with a strong 
share of that indomitable perseverance 
which has so much distinguished his im- 
mediate descendants. The father of the 
subject of this narrative received a good 
education, came to Glasgow, engaged in 
business, eventually became a very wealthy 
man, and married a daughter of Mr. Bu- 
chanan of Carston—a landed proprietor 
in the western division of the county of 
Stirling. In two months after the birth 
of his only son, he died, and left his son 
to the entire guidance of his widow, a lady 
in every respect qualified for such an im- 
portant duty. After her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Smith went to reside with her youngest 
brother, who, at that time, was the manag- 
ing partner of very extensive cotton-works 
at Deanston, now a beautiful village, situ- 
ated on the romantic river of Teith, about 
eight miles north-westof Stirling. Previous 
to this, he was the pupil and friend of the 
celebrated Arkwright, the great inventor 
of spinning cotton by machinery. His edu- 
cation was finished at the University of 
Glasgow, the principal and most important 
part of it having been acquired in private 
schools. After leaving the university, he 
went to reside with his uncle, who had 
previously removed from Deanston to the 
Catrine Works in Ayrshire, belonging to 
the same firm, where he devoted his ener- 
gies to the attainment of a practical and 
thorough knowledge of the numerous in- 
tricacies of both mechanics and cotton- 
spinning. So determined was he himself 
to attain a knowledge of the latter, that he 
entered the factory in the lowest and most 
humble station, working at the same time 
twelve hours a day; and, by dint of sheer 
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industry and perseverance, he attained such 
an intimate knowledge of his business that, 
when he was only 18 years of age, his uncle 
gave him the entire management of the 
Deanston works. 

During the war, when labour was very 
scarce, the Dalkeith Farmers’ Club offered 
a prize of 500/. for an effective reaping 
machine. Mr. Smith produced one, which 
was not successful in obtaining the prize; 
but the committee were so much pleased 
with the ingenuity of his invention, that 
they encouraged him to bring forward, 
during the next season, a machine for the 
same object, on the same principle. This 
was complied with ; but, in the course of 
trial, an accident happened to the imple- 
ment, which again prevented the com- 
mittee from awarding to him the premium. 
For this ingenious invention he received 
from the same club a superb piece of 
plate, valued at fifty guineas; from the 
Highland Society of Scotland, another 
piece of plate; from the Gargunnock 
Farmers’ Club, in his own neighbourhood, 
a pair of silver cups; and from the Im- 
perial Agricultural Society of St. Peters- 
burgh, a massive gold medal, transmitted 
through the Russian ambassador at the 
British court. At this time he was only 
24 years of age. 

Previous to 1823, Mr. Smith had been 
successful in many of his experiments upon 
his uncle’s farm ; but he never could get 
Mr. Buchanan to adopt his theory on the 
proper cultivation of the soil, to its full 
extent; and it was therefore only in that 
year, when he got into his possession the 
Deanston farm, comprising upwards of 200 
acres, that he could put his views of 
thorough draining and deep working fully 
and fairly to the test. This farm, when it 
came into his hands, was in a miserable 
state of culture. From a description of 
it in the Farmers’ Journal, it appears that 
the land was formed chiefly of the drifted 
debris of the old red sandstone, and of 
various texture—some parts of the subsoil 
consisting of hard compact soil with stones, 
and some in the hollows of sandy clay, 
composed of the soil which had been 
washed for ages from the higher parts of 
the ground—the whole very much inter- 
spersed with large boulder stones, some of 
them scarcely covered with the active sur- 
face. The active soil was in general very 
thin—in many places not exceeding four 
inches. Much of the level and hollow 
surface of the farm was studded with rushes 
and numerous watery plants, whilst the 
rising ground was covered with the bramble 
andthe broom. After much consideration, 
he resolved to carry one uniform mode of 
drainage over the whole surface of his 
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farm. He fixed upon thirty inches as the 
best depth to ensure at once efficiency and 
economy. He laid parallel drains at 21 
feet apart over the whole surface of the 
field, without regard to the apparent wet 
or dry condition of the soil, carrying them, 
as near as possible, in the direction of the 
steepest descent, as being best fitted for 
carrying off the water quickly, and pro- 
viding proper outfals for the main receiving 
drains. Having abundance of stones— 
partly on the surface, partly in the sub- 
soil, and partly in old stone fences which 
he resolved to remove—he broke them up 
into the size of turkey’s eggs, and with 
these he succeeded in preserving the open- 
ings of the drains. The width of the drain 
at the bottom did not exceed four inches, 
in order that the current of water might be 
confined to a narrow channel, thereby en- - 
suring the removal of any casual deposit. 
He filled up the drains at the bottom, for 
twelve inches, with stones; and left the 
other eighteen inches, from thence to the 
surface, for the working of the plough. To 
prevent the water from having any direct 
access, he closely covered the stones with 
a thin layer of turf; and over this he 
caused the stiffest soil he could find to be 
trampled firmly down. This mode of 
placing the drains proved most successful, 
and effected a thorough and uniform dry- 
ness over the whole surface. He had not 
proceeded far in deep ploughing, when he 
discovered the necessity of having a power- 
ful implement to stir up the subsoil, with- 
out bringing it to the surface or to mix it 
in any material degree with the active sur- 
face, as he found that sterile subsoil in- 
jured the productiveness of the active soil 
when mixed with it before having been 
exposed to the action of the air for some 
years. 

‘Mr. Smith proceeded in applying this 
system over his whole farm ; and the yearly 
result of the crops proved the correctness 
of his theory. In public and in private, 
Mr. Smith impressed upon the local agri- 
culturists the deep importance of a tho- 
roughly dry condition of the soil, anda 
depth of working resembling the operations 
ofa gardener. In 1841, he published a 
small pamphlet on ‘‘ Thorough Draining 
and Deep Working,’’ which attracted con- 
siderable attention among agriculturists of 
the surrounding districts; but it was not 
until the great agricultural distress of 
1834, that the merits of this pamphlet 
came before the public in the prominent 
light which they so richly deserved. 

In the year 1848 Mr. Smith was oneof the 
commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel to inquire into 
and report upon the health and sanitary 
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condition of our large manufacturing 
towns. While we are paying immense 
sums of money for manure transported 
from the island of Ichaboe and South Ame- 
rica, there are still annually wasted, in our 
country, millions of tons of liquid manure, 
which, as yet, is almost unknown to the 
great mass of our agricultural population— 
a liquid which surpasses, to an infinite de- 
gree, all other manures in its surpassing 
fertility. To make this manure subservient 
to the wants of the agriculturists was part 
of the plan propounded by Mr. Smith to 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues. To 
bring this great scheme to a state of useful- 
ness and perfection has been the anxious 
thought of Mr. Smith. After a most de- 
termined and protracted opposition on the 
part of rival interests, Mr. Smith and his 
friends succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of the Legislature to his scheme for this 
purpose. His agricultural inventions are 
very simple, and highly effective, while his 
mechanical contrivances are in a remark- 
able degree illustrative of ingenuity, 

The opinions of no man of the present 
day, upon agricultural pursuits and me- 
chanics, were listened to with more re- 
spect, both by high and low, than those of 
Mr. Smith of Deanston. By all he was re- 
cognised as a public benefactor. In poli- 
tical economy, Mr. Smith was a thorough 
believer in the views taken by his cele- 
brated namesake, Adam Smith. In con- 
nection with the Royal Agricultural Im- 
provement Society of Ireland, he rendered 
many valuable services to that benighted 
country ; and was justly held, by this 
valuable Association, as one of its most 
distinguished members. -He was also a 
member of the Glasgow Philosophical So- 
ciety, to whose Transactions he contributed 
several important scientific papers. 

In appearance, Mr. Smith was the beau- 
ideal of a Scotish gentleman. Yet he found 
no time to woo the smiles, and win the 
favours, of a fair lady ; he lived and died a 
bachelor. Although theinfirmity attendant 
on advancing years had been for some time 
creeping gradually upon him, he had con- 
tinued to maintain his usual health, and 
on Sunday the 9th of June, he went to 
bed apparently not the least indisposed. 
Next morning it was found that, during 
the night, his sudden and unexpected death 
had taken place, At first it was ascribed 
to apoplexy ; but, as there was none of 
the usual evidence of his having received a 
shock, to confirm the supposition, it is 
presumed that the proximate cause of his 
death was over-exhaustion, the result, 
perhaps, of a long journey of some thirty 
or forty miles, which Mr. Smith had un- 
dertaken on the previous Saturday. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 


April 4. Elizabeth, wife of Sir Robert 
George Thockmorton, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of Sir John Acton, of Aldenham, 
Bart and was married in 1829. 

April 21. In Hereford-st. aged 20, 
Adora-Julia, wife of Peter Wells, esq. of 
Forest Farm, Windsor Forest; and second 
dau. of Sir John H. Lethbridge, Bart. 
She was married on the 10th Jan. 1848. 

July 3. Aged 68, Thomas Hammond, 
esq. formerly of Hatton-garden. 

July 10. In Britannia-gardens, Edg- 
ware-road, aged 110, the widow Flarty. 

July 11. At Lisson-grove, aged 70, 
John Liptrott Greaves, esq. formerly of 
Leicester. He was one of the sons of the 
Rev. Thomas Greaves, LL.B. rector of 
Frolesworth, Leicestershire (who died 
Aug. 21, 1806), by one of the daughters 
of a former Rector, the Rev. John Lip- 
trott (owner of the manor of Froles- 
worth); of whom and his family some par- 
ticulars are given in Nichols’s ‘‘ Leiczs- 
tershire,’’ vol. iv. pp. 60, 61; vol. i. p. 
142. Mrs. Greaves, the widow of the 
Rev. T. Greaves, died Nov. 25, 1811. 

In Harpur-st. Mrs. John Shaw, widow 
of John Shaw, esq. of Wigton, only dau. 
of Arthur Gordon, of Carnousie Castle, 
formerly Attorney-Gen. of East Florida, 
and mother of the late Lieut. John Shaw, 
who was assassinated in the Affghan war, 

Margaret, relict of Jethro Coleman, esq. 
of Howland-st. 

At Pentonville, aged 68, Alexander 
Aulsebrook, esq. many years one of the 
officers of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 

At her cousin Mrs. Cooke’s, Upper 
Clapton, Maria, dau. of the late Major 
Thomas Fenn, Hon.E.I.C.S. 

July 12. In Ridgemount-pl. Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 59, Commander George 
Buttler (1846), R.N. late of H.M.S, 
Meteor. He went to sea in 1804, as third- 
class boy, with Captain (afterwards Adm.) 
Matson, in the Venus, and assisted at the 
capture of the Africaine 48 in 1810. 

In Park-sq. Regent’s Park, aged 49, 
Major J. R. Majendie, Adjutant of the 
Royal Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

In Harewood-sq. aged 15, Elizabeth, 
dau. of George Mainwaring, esq. late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

July 13. At Bayswater, aged 65, J. B. 
Morris, esq. late Capt. 38th Regt. former- 
ly of Sloane-st. and Brighton. 

At Clapham, aged 70, William Franks, 


esq. 

In Thurloe-pl. West, Charles Thomas 
Irvine, esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset 
House, eldest son of the late Rev. Andrew 
Irvine, of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 
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July 14. At Kensington, Miss Amelia 
Fozard, of Penn, Bucks. 

Aged 50, Daniel Lister, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-st. and Highgate. 

At Hornsey, aged 24, George, youngest 
son of Mr. William Waugh, of Surrey-st. 
Strand, and grandson of the late Rev. A. 
Waugh, D.D. 

July 15. At Peckham, aged 42, Ben- 
jamin John Whitrow, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 92, Wm. Nicholls, esq. 

Mr. Munyard, Comedian at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

July 16. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 72, Mrs. Frances Saltrem Willett. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, Alfred 
Thorp, esq. son of the late Samuel Thorp, 
esq. of Walthamstow, many years Senior 
Member of the Corporation of London, 
and brother of late Alderman Thorp, M.P. 

At Hackney, John Mordaunt, esq. 
surgeon. He became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1799. 

July 17. At Bermondsey, aged 88, 


Thomas Butler, esq. father of the late 
Rev. Peter Butler. 

July 18. Aged 61, Mr. Richard Grif- 
fiths, Member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and Organist of St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, which appointment he re- 
ceived upon the erection of the church in 


1824-5, The original organ being deemed 
too small, it was removed, and the present 
magnificent instrument erected by Messrs. 
Gray and Davison in its stead, Mr. Grif- 
fiths being instrumental in its erection, 
by several performances, which assisted in 
defraying the expense incurred. He was 
an excellent organist and a first-rate per- 
former on the violoncello, upon which in- 
strument he played for many years at the 
Opera house. 

In Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, aged 
62, Robert Wheeler, esq. 

July 19. At Kensington, aged 69, Capt. 
Francis Sellon White, many years on the 
military staff in India. 

July 20. In Mornington-cresc. Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 99, Mrs. Harriet Moore. 

July 21. Aged 67, Robert Vincent, 
esq. of Moorgate-st. and Clapham. 

July 22, In London, Daniel Little, 
esq. late surgeon of Stonehouse. 

n Endsleigh-st. Robert Edward Smith, 
esq. of the Military Department, East 
India House, and Capt. of the Royal 
Bucks Militia. 

At Clapham, aged 54, Stephen Wild- 
man Cattley, esq. 

July 24. Aged 51, Ann-Sarah, wife 
of Comm. Nicholas Colthurst, R.N. 

At Euston-sq. aged 76, Louisa, relict of 
Charles Ambrose Sidphetion: esq. of Par- 
moor-house, Bucks. 

July 25. In Burton-st. aged 57. Isa- 
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bella, wife of Archibald Barclay, LL.D. 
and eldest dau. of the late James Lindsey, 
D.D. of Grove Hall, Old Ford. 

At his brother’s, in Cavendish-sq. aged 
64, John Carroll, esq. 

Caroline, wife of John Cranage, esq. of 
Tavistock-sq. 

July 26. In Grosvenor-st. Eliza, widow 
of Gen, the Hon. Charles Fitzroy, uncle 
of Lord Southampton. Her maiden name 
was Barlow, and she was the widow of 
Clavering Savage, esq. when married to 
General Fitzroy in 1816. She was left 
his widow without issue in 1831. 

Sophia, wife of James Hickson, esq. of 
Highgate. 

At Camberwell, aged-87, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. J6in Simmons, Rector of 
Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

Suddenly, aged 79, Anu, wife of Edw. 
W. Brayley, esq. F.S.A. Secretary of the 
Russell Institution. 

In Brompton-row, aged 88, Sarah, wife 
of John Crosby, esq. 

Hannah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late George Brown, esq. formerly Member 
of Council at Bombay. 

July 27. Joshua Ryland Marshman, 
esq. M.A. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister, and 
Professor of English Law, University Col- 
lege, London, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, Ben- 
gal. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Jan, 30, 1835. 

At Bedford-row, Islington, aged 73, 
Miss Sarah Fisher. This excellent lady 
was the only surviving sister and constant 
companion of the late Thomas Fisher, esq. 
F.S.A. the celebrated antiquary, of whom 
we gave a memoir in our Magazine for 
October 1836, pp. 434—438. 

July 28. In Sloane-st. Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late John Jack, esq. 

At her uncle’s, John Curtis, esq. in 
Westbourne-terr. aged 21, Louisa, second 
dau. of Francis Bedford, esq. of the Grove, 
South Lambeth; and granddaughter of 
the late John Curtis, esq. of Ludgate Hill. 

July 30. Emily, wife of N.S. Price, esq. 

July 31. Aged 88, Charles Gibbs, esq. 
of Old Broad-st. 

In Conduit-st. West, Hyde Park, aged 56, 
John Padmore, esq. late of Lincroft House, 
Lichfield ; and formerly of Upper Sey- 
mour-st. He was many years a respected 
clerk in the Westminster Fire Office. 

Aug 1. In Pall Mall, aged 44, George 
Budd, esq. partner of the firm of Budd and 
Calkin, booksellers. He was secretary ofthe 
Philharmonic Society, and hon. treasurer 
and secretary of the Ancient Madrigal So- 
ciety, of which he was one of the founders 
in 1840. He had collected a valuable 
musical library, was well acquainted with 
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the works of the ancient masters, and was 
the composer of some glees and madrigals. 
He married a daughter of Willman, the 
clarionet player, who is left his widow, 
with a large family. His body was in- 
terred at St. James’s, Piccadilly. 

At the house of her sister, Miss Nichols, 
at Hornsey, aged 66, Mary, widow of 
John Morgan, esq. of Highbury-place ; 
and daughter of the late John Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A., by his second wife, Martha, 
daughter of Mr. William Green, of Hinck- 
ley. Exemplary in every relation of life, 
as daughter, sister, and wife ; after her 
husband’s decease in 1832, she supplied, 
with untiring devotion, the place of both 
parents to her large family ; six of whom, 
four sons and two daughters, survive to 
hold her memory in lasting and grateful 
remembrance. Her remains were depo- 
sited in her father’s family-vault in Isling- 
ton churchyard. 

Aug. 2. In Grosvenor-pl. Elizabeth, 
relict of Richard Magenis, esq. 

In_ Park-road, Hanover-gate, while on 
a visit to her eldest dau., Ann, widow of 
Dr. Reboul. 

Aug. 3. Suddenly, aged 36, Lucia, 
wife of John Straith, esq. of Upper Tulse- 
hill, and second dau. of Professor Traill, 
of Edinburgh. 

At Moptague-pl. Russell-sq. aged 68, 


Charlotte, widow of John Goodford, esq. 


of Chilton Cantelo, Somerset. She was 
the fourth dau. of Montague Cholmeley, 
esq. of Easton, co. Lincoln, and brother 
to Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart., was 
married in 1810, and left a widow Dec. 9, 
1835, having had three sons and three 
daughters. 

Aged 87, Mary, relict of Alexander 
Innes, esq. of Guildford-st. 

Aug. 4. At Camberwell, aged 64, J. 
Hosier Lawson, esq. formerly of Brighton. 

Aug. 5. Aged 57, Thomas Dimes, esq. 
of Bread-st. Cheapside, solicitor, second 
son of the late William Dimes, esq. 

Aug. 7. Aged 50, Baldock Delmar, 
esq. of New Inn. 

Aug.8. At Highgate, aged 58, Thomas 
Collingridge, esq. 

Aug. 9. In York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Agnew, esq. 

Aug. 11. 
Louisa, relict of J. W. Bacon, esq. of 
Friern House. 

Aug.12, In Great Coram-st. aged 85, 
John Casey, esq. late of Calcutta. 

Berxs.—July 23. Aged 67, Robert 
Tebbott, esq. auctioneer, undertaker, &c. 
of Windsor. He was a member of the 
Town Council, and twice Mayor. 

July 29. At Milton-hill, aged 58, 
Hester-Sophia, relict of Thos. Bowles, esq. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXIV. 
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Aug.2. At Cookham, Emily-Caroline, 
relict of W. Field Collier, esq. of Putney. 

Bucks.—July 19. At Newport Pag- 
nell, aged 76, Miss Beaty. 

Aug. 2. Catharine, wife of the Rev. 
James Hall Talbot, Rector of Newton 
Blossomville. 

Aug. 3. At Chetwode, Walter-Frederic, 
second son of Bradel Stanford, esq. He 
was accidentally killed in attempting to 
walk from one window to another. 

Aug.7. At Farnham Royal, of apo- 
plexy, aged 53, Mr. John Rolfe, an emi- 
nent land agent and valuer, of Wattleton 
Farm, Beaconsfield. 

CAMBRIDGESH.—Aug. 7. At Kingston 
House, Newmarket, aged 38, Richard 
Bayley, esq. 

CuEsnire.—July 25. Aged 72, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Ridgway, esq. of Duddon 
Heath. 

Aug. 8. Miss Sidebotham, of Kingston, 
Hyde. 

CornwaLi.—July 1. At Falmouth, 
aged 65, George -Croker Fox, esq. of 
Grove Hill, Higher Arwenack. He was 
the eldest son of George-Croker Fox, esq. 
by Mary, third dau. of Thomas Were, 
esq. of Wellington ; and married in 1810 
Lucy, dau. of Robert Barclay, esq. of 
Bury Hill, Surrey, and sister to Charles 
Barclay, esq. M.P. for that county. 

July 4. Aged 25, Charles, third son 
of the Rev. P. Frye, Vicar of St. Winnow. 

July 23. At Launceston, at a very 
advanced age, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Baynes, Rector of Week St. Mary. 

Aug.7. Master William Elias Hyne 
(1848), in command of the Coast Guard 
station at Mousehole. 

CuMBERLAND.—July 29. At Penrith, 
aged 65, Joseph Atkinson, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 5. At Skirwith Abbey, Robert 
Parker, esq. formerly of Heaton Mersey. 

Derspy.—June 4. At Derby, Mary- 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Francis Haythorn. 

July 14. At Darby Dale, aged 36, 
Sykes Clayton, esq. of Rufforth, near 
York, eldest grandson of the late John 
Clayton, esq. of Kippax. 

July 17. At Derby, aged 41, Mr. Da- 
vid Welch, solicitor. 

July 31. At Burnaston House, Mary- 
Theresa, eldest dau. of A. N. E. Mosley, 
esq. 

) worn 2. Aged 91, Patience, 
relict of James Hingston, of Modbury. 

July 14. At Torquay, aged 69, Henry- 
Sulivan-Graeme, esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service, formerly Member of Council and 
Acting Governor of that presidency. 

July 15. Miss Stonor, daughter of 
Mrs. Stonor, of Ringrone House, and 
niece of Lord Camoys. Whilst walking 
with her sister my the rocks of the 
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shore at Salcombe, they were overtaken by 
the flowing tide, and she was drowned. 

July 17. At Exeter, the wife of Wil- 
liam Barnes, esq. 

July 20. At Devonport, aged 83, Si- 
mon Purdon, esq. co. Clare. He was the 
only son of the late William John Purdon, 
esq. by Miss Coote, aunt of Sir C. H. 
Coote, Bart, M.P. for the Queen’s County. 
He married Anne, eldest dau. of Colonel 
George le Hunt, of Astramount, co. Wex- 
ford, and had issue three sons (two of 
whom are in the church) and two daus. 

July 21. At Axminster, Emmeline, 
wife of Thomas Northmore, esq. of Cleve, 
and sister to Sir Robert Eden, Bart. She 
was the eighth daughter of Sir John Eden, 
the fourth Bart. of West Auckland, by 
Dorothea, sole daughter of Peter Johnson, 
esq. Recorder of York, and was married 
in 1809. 

July 22. At Exeter, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
relictof James Wilkinson, esq. H.E.1.C.S. 

July 24. At Exeter, aged 101, Mrs. 
Budd. 

Athis father’s, Exeter, aged 25, Charles 
Machell Holmes, civil engineer. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 24, Harriet- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late David Kirkby, 
of Battle-end House, Brecon, esq. 

July 27. At Stonehouse, aged 32, 
Miss Boyle, second surviving dau. of the 
late S. Boyle, esq. R.N. 

July 29. At Billacombe, near Ply- 
mouth, James Jarvis, esq. late of Putley, 
Herefordshire. 

July 31. At Exeter, Katharine-Anne, 
youngest dau. of Frederick Barnes, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Aug. 3. At Salcombe, near Kings- 
bridge, aged 45, George Morritt, esq. 
Comm. R.N., inspecting commander of 
the coast guard district at Salcombe. He 
entered the service in 1823, and obtained 
his first commission in 1837. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 
1845 for his services in command of the 
barge of the Vestal, 26, at the destruc- 
tion of the fort of Maloodoo, in the pos- 
session of a rebel Borneo chieftain. 

Aug. 4. At Heavitree, Margaret- Ce- 
cilia, wife of William Henry Hooper, 
esq. formerly of Ceylon Civil Service, and 
eldest dau. of the late William Carmichael 
Gibson, esq. of Ceylon. 

At Staddon, Appledore, Frances Rey- 
nolds, of Clifton, widow of James Jones 
Reynolds, esq. of Winsford. 

Aug. 7. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
50, George Edward Hooper, esq. of Yeo- 
vil, surgeon. 

At Plymouth, aged 70, James Hope 
Burgess, esq. Paymaster and Purser RN. 

Aug. 13. At Dawlish, aged 57, Anne, 
widow of Chas. Stocker, esq. of Reading, 
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and dau. of the late Peter Slenion, esq. of 
London. 

At South Molton, aged 61, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Paramore, esq. 

Dorsxrt.—July 27. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 70, William Fleetwood Bury, esq. 
late of Newgate-st. 

Aug. 2. At Weymouth, aged 64, Ed- 
ward Pickard, esq. of Bloxworth House. 

Essrx.—July 13. Aged 65, Martha, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Michell, D.D. 
Rector of Fryerning. 

July 14. At Donyland Lodge, George 
Ridley, second son of the Rev. J. J. Hol- 
royd, Rector of Abberton. 

July 15. At Boreham, aged 73, Capt. 
William Henry Haselfoot. He volun- 
teered from the militia into the line, was 
appointed Captain 3rd Foot 25 Dec. 1813, 
and was placed on half pay 25 Aug. fol- 
lowing. 

July 17. At Walthamstow House, the 
residence of her son-in-law John Glennie 
Greig, esq. LL.D. aged 70, Ann, widow 
of Mr. Thomas Morris, of London. 

July 19. At Buckhurst-hill, Chigwell, 
aged 76, Robert Nicholson, esq. 

July 25. At Elmden, aged 78, Mary- 
Ann Aldrich, sister of the late Rev. Stephen 
J. Aldrich, Rector of Chickney. 

Aug. 5. At Harwich, aged 20, Emma- 
Jane, third dau. of Robert Whalley, esq. 
of Brantham Hall, Suffolk. 

GLovucEesTER.—June 29. At Stoke 
Bishop, Charles Shutter Williams, esq. 

July 24. At Mangotsfield, aged 20, 
Robert, eldest son of the Rev. Robert 
Brodie, Incumbent of Mangotsfield. 

July 28. At Bristol, aged 85, Harriet, 
relict of James Sanders, esq. 

July 31. At Clifton, Margaret, wife 
of Capt. Thorne, R.N. 

Lately. At Dursley, aged 53, Rachel, 
wife of Baptist William Hicks, esq. 

Aug. 2, Christiana-Catharine, youngest 
dau. of John Little, esq. of Pitchcombe 
House. 

Aug. 4. At Cheltenham, aged 92, 
John West, esq. many years a resident in 
Oxford. 

Aug.5. At Clifton, aged 69, George 
Dale Collinson, esq. 

= Cheltenham, aged 59, James M’Cabe, 


Aug. 11. At the house of her son-in- 
law, D. A. R. Saunders, esq. of Shire- 
hampton, aged 75, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, M.A. 
F.S.A. Vicar of Walford, Herefordshire. 

Aug. 12. At Clifton, Matilda, wife of 
B. G. Burroughs, esq. 

Hants.—July 12. At Bonchurch, at 
her son-in-law’s, the Rev. James White, 
Margaret, widow of Lieut-Col. Hill, of St. 
Boniface, Isle of Wight. 
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At Amport, aged 83, Frances-Houghton, 
widow of Rev. Croxton Johnson, Rector 
of Wilmslow, and Fellow of Manchester. 

July 16. At Odiham, aged 79, Ann, 
relict of Charles Shebbeare, esq. 

July 22. At Winchester, aged 72, 
Sally, relict of the Rev. Philip Roberts, 
late Vicar of Claverdon, Warwickshire. 

July 26. At Christchurch, aged 84, 
Capt. Thomas Lyte, son of the late Henry 
Lyte, esq. of Lyte’s Cary, Somerset. 

July 28. At Fareham, aged 63, James 
Ainge, esq. surgeon. 

July 30. At Southampton, at the 
house of his father, Adm. Ward, aged 31, 
Capt. M. B. Ward, 26th Madras N.I. 

July 31. At Southampton, aged 69, 
Jacob William Jackson, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Southsea, aged 52, Sarah- 
Ann, only dau. of the late Mrs. Alice 
Bent, formerly of Greenfield House, Urm- 
ston, near Manchester. 

Aug. 5. At Newlands, near Lyming- 
ton, aged 66, Mary-Ann-Theresa, relict 
of Capt. John Whitby, R.N. 

At Alverstoke, aged 4, Lord Frederick 
Churchill, second son of the Marquess 
of Blandford. 

Aug. 8. At Landport, Portsea, aged 
47, Edward Davies, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Shirley, aged 78, Peter 
Berthon, esq. formerly of Finsbury-sq. 

At Winchester, Frances, wife of Charles 
Edward Stainforth, esq. of 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, and youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Bayley, esq: of Park House, Brough- 
ton, Manchester. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Kemerton- 
court, aged 80, Anne, relict of Rev. W. 
Hopton. 

Herrts.—July 14. At Bushey Heath, 
Susanna- Elizabeth, widow of Samuel 
Ward, esq. 

At Baldock, aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pryor. 

July 16. Aged 56, Henry Wilkins, 
esq. of Waltham-cross. 

July 19. At Hertford, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Heysham, 
Rector of Little Munden. 

At his brother-in-law’s, (William Flack, 
esq.) near Ware, John Allen, esq. of East 
Bergholt, Suffolk. 

July 21. At his brother’s, at Stan- 
stead, aged 47, George Hankin, esq. 

July 22. 
Langley, aged 70, John Parsley, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Mackery End, aged 95, 
Mrs. Martha Sibley. 

Aug.5. At Canons, Ware, aged 76, 
Samuel Adams, esq. 

Huntincponsu.—July 22. At Wood- 
stone, Sophia-Anne, wife of Thomas 
Wright Vaughan, esq. only dau. of the 
late John Musters, esq. of Colwick Hall. 
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Kent.—April 3. At Gillingham, aged 
53, Lieut. James Skene, R.N. (1815). 

July 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
63, Alexander Somerville, esq. Deputy 
Commissary General to the army. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth, widow 
of Robert Cartwright, esq. and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Capt. Davis, R.N. 
Pembrokeshire. 

July 16. At Sandgate, aged 69, Thomas 
Fowlis, esq. of Guildford-st. 

At Darenth Grange, Ann, wife of Wil- 
liam Fleet, esq. 

July 17. At Bower House, Maidstone, 
the residence of his brother the Rev. 
Francis Buttanshaw, aged 52, Charles 
Buttanshaw, esq. 

July 22. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
82, Lady Milnes, relict of Sir Robert 
Shore Milnes, Bart. She was Charlotte- 
Frances, 3rd dau. of Capt. John Albert 
Bentinck, R.N. (grandson of William, 
Ist Earl of Portland), by his second wife; 
was married in 1785, and left a widow in 
1837, having had issue the late Sir John 
Bentinck Milnes, two other sons, and two 
daughters. 

July 25. Aged 61, W. H. Weekes, 
esq. of Sandwich. 

July 26. At Folkestone, aged 48, 
Elizabeth-Ashford, wife of Joseph Cress- 
well, esq. solicitor, and eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Hobbes, esq. of Stratford- 


. At Cudham-lodge, aged 35, 
John De Horne Christy, esq. eldest son 
of John Christy, esq. of Apuldrefield court- 
lodge, Cudham. 
Aug. 2. At Dover, aged 71, Henry 
Harman, esq. 


Aug. 4. At the Court-yard, Eltham, 
aged 77, Dorothea, widow of A. G. Milne, 
esq. 

how 48, Jeremiah Owen, esq. Store 
Receiver of Woolwich Dockyard. 

Aug.9. At Ramsgate, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Garrett, esq. of El- 
lington, Thanet. 

LANCASHIRE.—July 16. At Burnley, 
aged 56, John Alcock Dixon, esq. soli- 
citor, of the firm of Alcock and Dixon, of 
Burnley. 

July 29. At Oak House, Aigburth, 
aged 87, William Cooper, esq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 58, John Howard, esq. 
of Oldham, of the firm of Messrs. Moss 
and Howard, cotton-spinners. 

Aug, 11. At Great Eccleston, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Sharples, Roman coad- 
jutor Bishop of the Lancashire district. 
He was educated at Ushaw College, and 
ordained at Rome, whither he proceeded 
to complete his theological studies, in 
company with Dr. Wiseman. He was 
consecrated Aug. 15, 1843, 
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LercestersH.—June 13. At Froles- 
worth Hill, aged 48, Catherine, relict of 
Thomas Voile, gent. 

June 14. Aged 22, Mr. Harris Acton, 
son of the late Captain Acton, of Nor- 
manton Hills. 

July 9. Aged 78, John Francis Hol- 
lings, esq. of Leicester. 

July 14. At Leicester, in his 69th 
year, John Brown, gent. He was mayor 
in 1830. 

July 15. At the house of his son the 
Rev. S. Warren, curate of All Saints, 
Leicester, aged 54, Samuel Warren, esq. 
formerly of Burton-upon-Trent. 

July 16. At Great Wigston, Susannah, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Davis. She was actively engaged in tuition 
for more than half a century. 

July 17. Gordon McLeod, esq. of 
Hill-top House, near Leicester. 

Aug. 3. At Loughborough, aged 24, 
Henry; son of the late William White, esq. 

Lincotnsn. — July 12. At Boston, 
Mary Sophia Orme, wife of Wm. Pul- 
ford, esq. 

July 14. At Gainsborough, aged 77, 
William Bourn, esq. 

July 19, At Coleby Hall, aged 72, 
Charles Mainwaring, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Stamford, in her 90th year, 
Mrs. Sarah Mailes, sister of the late John 
Mailes, esq. of Nassington, near Wansford. 

Aug. 3. At Market Rasen, aged 26, 
George Barton, B.A., son of Z. Barton, 


Aug. 15. Aged 83, Mrs. Brotherton, 
widow of John Brotherton, esq. collector 
of Customs, Boston. 

Mippiesex.—July 12, At Enfield, 
aged 54, William Scott, esq. formerly 
surgeon of the Hon. E. I. Company’s ship 
Repulse. 

July 24. At Tottenham, aged 61, Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late John Holt, esq. 

July 26. At Kew, aged 85, Alexander 
Lamb, esq. formerly of Prince’s-st. Bank. 

July 27. At Twickenham, John Ste- 
phenson, esq. of Boscombe, near Christ- 
church, for many years Major of the 6th 
Drag. Guards, and formerly of the 43d 
Regt. 

July 31. In Park-road, Twickenham, 
aged 65, Miss Barber. 

Lately. At Ealing, aged 28, John 
Croft Croft, esq. surgeon, late of Hayes, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Croft, esq. 
of Brislington, Somerset. 

Aug. 2. At the Palace, Hampton 
Court, aged 91, Lady Albinia Cumber- 
land. She was the eldest dau. of George 
3d Earl of Buckinghamshire, by Albinia, 
dau. and coheir of Lord Vere Bertie, 2d 
son of Robert first Duke of Ancaster; and 
was married in 1784 to Richard Cumber- 
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land, esq. son of the celebrated dramatic 
writer. 

Aug. 3. Aged 37, Virginia-Catherine, © 
wife of John Tell, esq. of Kidderpore Hall, 
New West-end, Hampstead. 

Aug. 4. Aged 71, at Ealing, George 
Jackson, esq. of the firm of George Jack- 
son and Sons, Rathbone-place. 

At Hampstead, aged 71, Edward Henry 
Nevinson, esq. late one of the Paymasters 
of Exchequer Bills. 

Aug. 7. At Turnham Green, aged 59, 
Edward Weller, esq. late of Amersham. 

Aug. 8. At Hampstead, aged 75, 
Thomas Stead, esq. of Gloucester-street, 
Queen-square. 

At Brentford, aged 21, Stella, dau. of 
George Cooper, esq. surgeon. 

Norroix.—June 9. Aged 74, Eliza, 
daughter of the late Colonel Lloyd, of 
Bawdeswell-hall. 

June 10. At Norwich, Miss Anne 
Susanna Mudd, daughter of Woodward 
Mudd, esq., lately of Newmarket. 

June 11. At Rockland St. Mary’s, 
John Wythe Drake, esq. aged 65, for- 
merly of Meyton-hall. 

July 12. At Norwich, of scarlet fever, 
aged 11, Caroline-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
and, aged 6, Percy-Montagu, eldest son of 
the Rev. Charles H. Jenner, of Old Sod- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 

Aug. 3. At Wallington Hall, Eliza, 
widow of Robert Peel, esq. cousin of the 
late Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel. She was 
herself his aunt, being daughter of Wil- 
liam Yates, esq. of Bury. Her husband 
was the partner of his uncle the first 
Baronet. Her. only surviving child is 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Charles Wickstead 
Ethelston, M.A. of Wickstead Hall, Ches- 
ter, Rector of Up Lyme. Another daugh- 
ter married her cousin James Peel Cock- 
burn, esq. of Salcombe house, near Sid. 
mouth, but died in 1841. 

Aug. 12. At North Repps, aged 37, 
Lumley Benjamin Bedwell, esq. 

NortHamptTon.—July 25. At Oundle, 
aged 49, Samuel Tibbits, esq. solicitor, 
eldest son of the late Mr. Richard Tibbits, 
of Flecknoe. 

Aug. 2. At West Lodge, Daventry, 
in his 78th year, Lewis Harrison, esq. 

At Moulton Grange, Louisa, wife of H. 
O. Nethercote, esq. 

Aug. 7. At St. Martin’s, Stamford 
Baron, in her 67th year, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Etough, Rec- 
tor of Lowick and Islip. 

Aug. 19. Aged 29, John, eldest son of 
the Rev. J. Stoddart, D.D. Rector of 
Lowick and Islip. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — July 27: At 
Warkworth Barnes, Elizabeth, wifeof John 
Reed, esq. and dau. of Major Watson. 
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NorrincHam.—June 10. At Notting- 
ham, aged 56, Mr. Thomas Cokayne, for 
twenty-three years and upwards master of 
the Blue Coat School. Mr. Cokayne was 
the oldest newspaper reporter in that dis- 
trict. More than thirty years ago he re- 
ceived an engagement on the Nottingham 
Journal, and for a long time he had no 
rival—the profession in connection with 
country newspapers being a modern one. 

July 16. At New Basford, aged 67, 
Mr. Absalom Barnett, clerk to the Not- 
tingham Board of Guardians. He was 
mainly instrumental in establishing the 
new poor-law system in that and the ad- 
joining districts. 

Oxrorp.—July 15. At Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 41, Thomas Parker, esq. 

July 23. At Iffley, aged 80, Esther, 
relict of James Neal, esq. of Woburn-pl. 

Rutitanp.—July 5. At Braunston, 
aged 74, William Mills, esq. 

Satop.—July 31. Aged 76, William 
Whitwell, esq. at New Park. 

Aug. 12. At Madeley Wood, aged 69, 
William Anstice, esq. 

Somerset.—June 27, At Bath, aged 
85, Miss C. Ramsden. Among a long 
list of legacies in her will, are the follow- 
ing :—To the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (free of 
duty,) 5,000/.; Society for the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates, 2,000/. ; 
Monmouth Street Society, Bath, 200/.; 
Bath District National Schools, 200/.; 
Bath United Hospital, 200/. 

July 7. At Bath, Mrs. Jane Gray, 2d 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. James Kerr. 

July 15. At Bath, Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Holder, esq. 

July 23. At Chard, in returning from 
Seaton, aged 53, Sarah-Ann, wife of F. K. 
Barnes, esq. of Bristol. 

At Bath, aged 93, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Race Godfrey, D.D. 

July 31. Suddenly, at Cannington, 
aged 47, Sealy Poole, esq. 

Lately. At Weston super Mare, Julia 
Fellowes, wife of Wm. Dorset Fellowes, 
esq. late Captain in the Navy. 

Aug. 2. At Bath, aged 78, Major- 
Gen. William Innes, C.B., Bengal Army. 
He was a cadet of 1794, and became 
Colonel of the 56th N. Inf. in 1824. 


Aug.3. AtClevedon, aged 72, Sarah, wife 


of Wm. Edwards, esq. banker, of Bristol. 

At Bath, Charlotte-Amelia Liddell, sis- 
ter of Lord Ravensworth. 

Aug. 6. At Clevedon, aged 56, Col. 
Charles Parker Ellis, late of the Grenadier 
Guards. He was placed on half-pay of 
Rolls’s regiment in 1831, and attained the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 1841. He was 
present at Waterloo. 

Aug. 7. At Milborne Port, aged 45, 
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Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. E. W. West, 
Vicar of that place. 

SraFrorD.—Aug. 1. Aged 61, Mr. 
William Meller, brassfounder, of Wolver- 
hampton. He had for many years carried 
on an extensive business, and has made 
bequests, free of legacy duty, to the fol- 
lowing charitable institutions :—The South 
Staffordshire Hospital, 2,000/.; the Blue 
Coat School, Wolverhampton, 1,0002 ; 
St. George’s Sunday School, 20/.; St. 
James’s Sunday School, 20/.; and the 
Aberystwith Dispensary, 202, 

SurroLk.—Aug. 2. Aged 48, Walter 
Temple Cobbold, esq. of Fox-hall Lodge, 
near Ipswich. 

Surrey.—July 17. At Richmond, 
aged 82, Barbara- Elizabeth, widow of John 
Sanders, esq. of East Sheen. 

July 18. At Norbiton Lodge, aged 63 
Hannah, wife of John King, ye , 

July 28. Aged 70, Miss Pepys, of 
Tandridge-court, near Godstone. 

Aug. 9. At the residence of Richard 
Hodgkinson, esq. Shirley, near Croydon, 
aged 68, Mrs. Catherine Barbara Oldham, 
of Little Priory, Totness. 

Sussex.—June 9, At Brighton, aged 
68, James Wright, esq. S.C.L. late of 
Magdalene Hall, Oxford, author of the 
** Philosophy of Elocution and Readings 
of the Liturgy,’’ and other works. 

June 29. At Lewisham, aged 86, Ann- 
Maria, relict of James M‘Leod, esq. 

July 11. At Middleton House, West- 
meston, Louisa, wife, and on the follow-. 
ing day, aged 6, Elinor-Jane, dau. of James 
Thomas Horne, esq. of Grosvenor-crese. 
Belgrave-sq. 

July 13. At Brighton, aged 45, Jane- 
Blackman, relict of John Burn, esq. R.N. 
late of Deal. 

July 14, At Brighton, aged 81, William 
Camfield, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 50, William Tewart, 
me of Glanton and Swinhoe, Northumber- 
and. 

July 16. At Lindfield, aged 67, Faith, 
wife of Thomas Compton, esq. 

July 29. At Brighton, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Michael Turner, R.N. and dau. of the 
late John Ougler, esq. of West Moulsey. 

July 31. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
61, Charles Roberts, esq. late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Aug.4. At Worthing, aged 71, Ann, 
relict of Timothy Addis, esq. 

Aug.7. At Chichester, George John 
Crosbie, esq. late Capt. 88th Regt. second 
son of the late Gen, Sir J. G. Crosbie, 
G.C.H. of Watergate. 
liam Bouch, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Harriet-Francesca, 
dau. of the late Thomas Barber, esq. 
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Warwicx.—Aug. 8. At Leamington, 
Frances-Ursule, relict of the Rev. H. A. 
Pye, Preb. of Worcester, and Perp. Curate 
of Cirencester. 

WeEstTMERLAND.—July 24. At Burton, 
aged 97, Mrs. Atkinson, relict of William 
Atkinson, esq. and sister of the late Mar- 
maduke Langdale, esq. She was a lineal 
descendant of Marmaduke the first Lord 
Langdale, of Holme. 

Witrs.—July 18. At South Newton, 
aged 68, George Newman, esq. 

At Morden House, near Swindon, aged 
85, Miss P. Goddard, late of the Manor 
House, Cliffe, Wilts. 

July 20. At Pewsey, aged 56, Thomas 
White, esq. solicitor, for nearly 30 years 
clerk to the magistrates for the division 
of Everley and Pewsey. 

July 28. At Ludgershall, aged 50, C. H. 
Green, esq. 

Aug.4. At Mere, aged 19, Ellen, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Larkham, 
esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 6. At Warminster, aged 95, the 
widow of Matthew Davies, esq. 

Worcester.—July 14. At Kempsey, 
near Worcester, Miss Spark, only survi- 
ving daughter of the late Capt. Spark, R.N. 

July 25. Aged 77, John Broom, esq. 
late of Broomfield. 

Lately. At Portway House, near Dud- 
ley, Sarah Hannah, wife of Joseph William 
Moss, esq. M.D. of the Manor House, 
Upton Bishop. 

Aged 78, Mr. Alderman Thompson, of 
Worcester. 

Yorx.—July 10. At Crosse Hall, near 
Leeds, aged 65, Benjamin Walker, esq. of 
the firm of Messrs. Titley, Tathams, and 
Walkers, flax spinners. 

July 12. At Beverley, Elizabeth-Wing- 
field, wife of John Todd, esq. 

July 15. At Settle, in Craven, aged 30, 
John Radclyffe Neesom Husband, eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Husband, Vicar 
of Whixley. 

July 19. At Kirby in Cleveland, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. J. F. Newton, 
Vicar. 

July 20. At Gisbro’, aged 73, Mr. Wil- 
liam Carter, late treasurer of the Hay- 
market Theatre, London. 

At Northallerton, aged 97, Mrs. Ann 
Harland. 

July 20. At Middleton, aged 92, Mrs. 
Jane Knaggs, leaving eight children, fifty- 
four grandchildren, and thirty-seven great 
grandchildren. 

July 25. At Hull, aged 79, Christopher 
Bolton, esq. a native of York, where his 
father was an eminent surgeon. He was 
extensively engaged as an underwriter and 
Russian merchant at Hull, filled the office 
of Sheriff in 1812, and was subsequently 


thrice Mayor of that borough. In politics 
he was a Tory of the old school. 

July 26. At Scarborough, in his 67th 
year, Thomas Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury, 
younger brother of the late Sir Nicolas 
Conyngham Tindal, formerly Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. His body 
was brought to Aylesbury for interment. 

Aug. 4. At Halifax, Col. Godfrey 
Phipps Baker, Bengal Est. retired (1831.) 

Aug. 5. At Leeds, aged 64, John Lang- 
ford Pritchard, esq. for nine years lessee 
of the Theatres at York, Hull, and Leeds. 

Auy. 14. At Malton, aged 72, Mosey 
Williamson, esq. 

Wares.—May 10. At Carnarvon, aged 
42, Alfred Horatio Roberts, esq. surgeon, 
7th son of the late Rev. Wm. Roberts, 
Rector of Llandeiniolen and Galltyberen. 

May 7. At Llanrwst, Evan Pritch- 
ard, esq. 

May 8. At Denbigh, Salusbury Wil- 
liams, esq. 

July 17. Aged 91, Mr. David John 
Rees, of Cwm Cynnon, in the parish of 
Llanwonno, whose father, John Rees, was 
84 when he was born, and lived in the 
reign of King James II. 

July 18. At Cardiff, aged 78, Richard 
Reece, esq. F.S.A. for many years an 
eminent medical practitioner at that place, 
and a man of extensive learning. 

July 24. At Plasnewydd, Anglesey, 
aged 84, John Sanderson, esq. 

July 26. At Monkton, Pembroke, aged 
89, Charlotte, relict of George Chase, esq. 
comptroller of Customs at that port. 

July 30. At Aberystwith, aged 43, Wil- 
liam Thompson, esq. surgeon, Kington. 

Lately. At Lianarch, near Mold, aged 
74, John Stewart Hughes, esq. 

At Cilfwnwr, near Llangyfelach, aged 
84, Mrs. Mary Bevan. 

Aug. 5. Aged 47, John S. Longbourne, 
esq. of Bonvilles-court, Pembrokeshire, 
drowned when passing Egremont Ford. 

Aug. 9. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Wm. Robert Wyatt, Dy- 
serth Rectory, North Wales, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Annie Stead, mother of 
Wm. Stead, esq. Woodley, near Romsey. 

Scoritanp. — Lately. At Oxenfurd 
Castle, Lady Henrietta Fergusson, sister 
to the Earl of Camperdown and the Coun- 
tess of Stair. She was the second daugh- 
ter of Adm. the first Lord Viscount Dun- 
can, by Henrietta, second daughter of the 
Right Hon. Robert Dundas: became in 
1804 the second wife of Sir James Fer- 
gusson, of Cilkerran, Bart. and was left 
his widow in 1838, having with her sisters 
been raised to the rank of an Earl’s daugh- 
ter in 1833. 

IRELAND.—July 6. At Killiney, near 
Dublin, aged 57, William Swainson, esq. 
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Lieut. R.N. (1815), having been 43 years in 
H.M. service. 

July 9. At Trinity college, Dublin, 
George, youngest son of the late John 
Campbell, of Kilberry, Argyleshire. 

July 20. Accidentally drowned, whilst 
bathing in the Blackwater, at Fermoy, 
Holt-William, eldest surviving son of 
Major H. G. Hart, 49th Regt. 

July 21. At Monkstown, Dublin, aged 
45, Frederic Beckford Long, esq. Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons. He was the third 
son of Edward Beeston Long, esq. of 
Hampton, Surrey, by Mary dau. of John 
Thomlinson, M.P. and younger brother to 
Henry Lawes Long,esq. He married Ma- 
ria-Elizabeth, fifth dau. of James Daniell, 
esq. and had issue three daughters. 

Pierce K. Mahony, esq. the Account- 
ant-General of the Irish Court of Exche- 
quer, killed by a fall from his horse. 

Lately. Near the foot of the Hill of 
Allen, co. Kildare, aged 125 years, the 
patriarch Dorner. 

Aug.1. In the Insolvent Court at Li- 
merick, whilst opposing the discharge of 
an insolvent debtor his tenant, of apoplexy, 
Jeremiah Shine, esq. of Coolyhenane. 


Aug. 3. Miss Longfield, of Merrion- 
sq. Dublin, dau. of the late Col. Longfield, 
M.P., of Castle Mary, co. of Cork. 

Aug. 11. In Dublin, aged 56, Col. 
Richard Beauchamp Proctor, youngest 
son of the late Sir Thomas B. Proctor, 
Bart., of Langley Park, Norfolk. He 
married in 1828 Sophia, youngest dau. of 
Benj. Bull, esq. of Dublin, and had issue. 

GuERNSEY.—Aug. 7. By being thrown 
from a carriage, in her 76th year, Mrs. 
Giffard, mother of Colonel Giffard. 

East Inp1irs.—April 28. At Ramoo, 
near Cashmere, Lieut.-Col. James Alex- 
ander Fullerton, C.B. 9th (Queen’s Royal) 
Lancers, second son of the late R. Fuller- 
ton, esq. He attained the brevet rank of 
Major 1841, was made Major of the 9th 
Lancers 1842, Lieut.-Col. April 5, 1850. 

Lately. Near Neemuch, aged 22, Wil- 
liam-Henry, elder son of David Scott, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

May 9. At Covellum, near Travancore, 
Major Robert Shirreff, 2nd Madras Native 
Inf. commanding the Nair Brigade. 

June 2. At Dugshai, Henry Charles 
Fraser, of 22nd Regt. only son of the late 
Capt. H.C, Fraser, of lst or Royal Regt. 














TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 























Deaths Registered aS 
Week ending | 23 
Saturday, /Under| 15 to| 60 and , Age not Total. | Males. | Females. | © = 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. 2 
July 27. | 456 | 279 | 163 | — | 898 | 439 | 459 | 1344 
August 3. | 485 | 288 144 oan 917 462 455 1484 
» 10.) 508) 313) 174 2 | 997'| 497 | 500 || 1390 
» (W7.| 441 | 261) 172 | — 874 || 441 433, 1363 
» 24.| 432| 318 | 155 _ 905 | 464 441 1416 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ave. 26. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. & d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d, 

47 6 26 6 18 0 23 (0 26 0 27 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Ave. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 15s. to 5/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 110. 11s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 26. 
Hay, 2/. 88. to 37. 17s.—Straw, 1/, 28. to 1. 8s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Ave. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Boel... cs becececsaes GH. t6'Se: 108, Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 26. 
Mutton ...........38 Od. to4s. Od. Beasts......... 4184 Calves 332 
ba ARS ek ie Sheep and Lambs 31,620 Pigs 255 
Pork... sssceesese38. 2d, to 4s. Od. 
COAL MARKET, Aug. 26. 
Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 35s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 37s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
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